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PREFACE 

THE story of Rome covers an area so vast that 
it would be pedantic on my part to apologise 
for the omissioDS which will be obeened od every 
page of this little book. It is, of DcceBgity, ao 
abridgment of the work of many authors and many 
volumes. 

The small space at my disposal has made it 
imposnble to add to the story of Christianity in 
Rome any adequate conuderatioD of Roman churches, 
museums and ruins. I hare devoted one chapter, 
the second, to a slight sketch of the remains lying 
in the neighbourhood of the Colosseum and Forum 
Romanura, and I have mentioned the more important 
of the recent sensational discoveries, but it is too early 
yet to dogmatise as to their exact ugniticance. Ex- 
cavation is BiSl being keenly pursued, and new finds 
may at any moment negative the opinions already 
formed. 

Such other topograptucal references as the book 
contains will be found in the last chapter, and in the 
Appendix, which has a few practical suggestions as 
to hotels, etc., an itinerary hr the hurried visitor, a 
short list of books, and a very brief statement of the 
more interesting objects to be found in some of the 
moat important churches. 
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Preface 

I have becD greatly usisted by the valuable advice 
of Mr G. M'N. Rushforth, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford ; and by my brother, Mr Dalbotuie YouDg, 
M.A., Ute of BalUol College, Oxford. 

N.Y. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 



Tbis edition has had the advaotage of a thorough 


renaioD, as to its archasologv, by Mr G. M'N". 


Rushforth, the first Direct 


:or of the British School at 


Rome. The short notiei 


: in the second chapter of 


the classic remains in the n 


eighbonrhood of the Forum, 


as revealed by the recent 


excavations, has thus been 


brought up to date by 


one of the most reliable 


authoritiei. 


N.Y. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

The second chapter dealing with the Forum area, 
has again been revised, and the latest of Com. Boni's 
discoveries have been mentioned. The information 
with regard to Hotels, in the Appendix, has been 
endrely recast. The old and the new are here eter- 
nally connected : the earth thrown up by the eicavator 
forms the foundation for the ever-growing hostels for 
pilgrims. N, Y. 
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PHE origin of a town is to be found in its aiie. 

In the period when Rome was first selected for 

habitation, long before 753 B.C., the legendary date of 

Romulus, a good site lay amongst fertile plains, with a 

^—.hill for defence and a river for navigation. Rome 

^Kjud all these advantages. She was nearly la the 
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centre of > fine paHoral dinrict, bounded by the 
Sabine and Alban hilU on one aide, and by the sea 
on the other. 

Her seven hilla stood on the banks of the Tiber, far 
enough from the coast'line to be safe from the attacks 
<:£ piratea, and near enough tor easy communicatioa 
seawards. These famous hills were the Quirinal, 
Viminal, Es(]uiline, Czlian, Aventine, Capitoline and 
Palatine. Of these only the Avendne, Capitolbe and 
Palatine were near the river. The ATcntine, while 
prccijHtouB towards the Tiber, was open to attack in 
the other directions, and the Capitoline was too small 
for setdemeot. The Palatine satisfied all requirements. 
It was steep on all sides, and yet afforded convenient 
access for the herds of the primitive settlers, by the 
slope upon which now stands the Arch of Titus. The 
walled town, square in shape, and hence called Roma 
Quadrata, was entered in the middle of this north- 
eastern face by the Porta Mugonia. And the Paladne 
had the fiuther advantage of a central position amongst 
the hills, surrounded by the ux others without bemg 
cut olf from its close touch with the river. 

The Romans believed — and these Roman tradiiiona 
powerfully affected the history of the capital of the 
world — that after the fall of Troy, ^neas, carrying 
with him his father Anchises, his son Ascanius, the 
Penates or household gods, and the Palladium, a statue 
of Pallas or Minerva which had fallen from heaven, 
journeyed to the coast of Ladum, where he founded, 
about three miles from the mouth of the Tiber, the 
town of Lavinium. This spot was afterwards regarded 
by the Ramans as the sacred repository of their nadonal 
religicHi ; it was the custom in the time of the Republic 
for dictators, consuls and other officials to sacrifice at 
Lavinium when they entered upon olGce. Ascanius 
founded Alba Longa on a ridge of the Albau Moujt< 
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V'UiDs, where he and a BUccession of sisteen Latin kings 
ragned for over 4CX> years. The last of these kings 
were the brothers Amulius and Numitor. Amuiiiu, 
the usurper, compelled Rhea Silvia, the daughter of 
Numitor, to become a Vestal Virgin, hoping thua to 
destroy all chance of an heii being born to inherit the 
throne of Numitor. This scheme was fhutrated by 
the god Mars, whose love for the Vestal wai followed 
by the birth of the twin brothers Romulus and Remus. 
By the order of Amulius, Rhea was buried alive accord- 
ing to law, and the twins were placed in their cradle 
upoQ the Tiber, then in flood, and abandoned to their 
fate. But the noble river, the ' father ' of the Roman 
people, gently deposited the cradle at the foot of the 
Palatine, where it was overturned, as the waters re- 
ceded, on the root of a wild fig-tree. Here a she-wolf 
gave her milk to the babes, and a woodpecker brought 
them food. Discovered at length by a shepherd, they 
were brought up by his wife, and grew to manhood on 
the Palatine Hill. 

The well-known legend need not be related further. 
It shows that in Roman belief the Palatine wa« in- 
habited by shepherds before the foundation of a watled 
village upon the summit by Komuius. A pastoral 
people, settled in the Campagna, was under the io- 
flueoce of a controlling centre somewhere id the Alban 
Mountains. Then a walled town was built upon the 
Palatine Hill, which, from its pouiiion on the Tibei, 
became the commercial tbcua of the trade of the 
Deighbourhood. 

Thus Rome began her career as the emporium and 
fertreu of the surrounding country. That district, 
Latium, lies in the centre of Italy. 

The whole history of the rise of Rome is thus 

CRome b^an by conquering Latium, aod 
ended her sway over Italy. Her success 
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WM certain, becsnse after every light the yictor took 
posteadon df the moit convenient spot ; and Ronw was 
therefore always the ultimate home of the dominant 
ratx. Whether the conquerors were originally Latins, 
Sabines or Etruscans, they alt became Romans. 

The Romans themselves attributed much of their 
success to the situation of their town. When Rome 
had been destroyed by the Gauls in 390 b.c., some 
of the houseless Romans advocated an emigration to 
the neighbouring town of Veil. Livy has put in the 
mouth of Camillus, the conqueror of Veii, the follow- 
ing reasons for rebuilding their dty ' : — 

'Not without good cause both God and man chose 
this place for the building of this City : most healthy 
and wholsome hills : a very convenient and commodious 
river { to bring in com and other fruiti out of the inland 
larts, to receive provision and other victuals from the 
tea-coasts : the sea itself near enough for commodities, 
and not exposed and open by too much nearness to the 
dangers of ibrrain navies : the very heart and centre of 
all Italy, a place as a man would say, " naturally made, 
and only for that City to grow aod increase in. 

Thus excellently placed with regard to Ladum and 
Italy, Rome was also in the centre of the Mediterranean 
baun. Thus when the Roman Imperium was at its 
greatest extensioo, under Trajan (100 a.d.), and 
included the whole of the dvilised world, it stretched 

3ually in all directions from Rome. From the north 
England to Rome is as far as from Rome to Jeru- 
salem t from Gibraltar to Rome the same distance as 
from Rome to the furthest Roman possessionB beyond 
the Danube. The geographical position of Rome, and 
the military successes of its citizens, naturally en- 
couraged a political system of centralisation in the 

' All tbc traoilstioni froin lAvy in thia book are taken from 
the Elinbethin work of Pbilemon Hollaad. 
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F'apital ; and the practical engineering ekill of tbe 
Romans tiirniehed the Empire with the necessary 
arteries, the famous Roman roads, all radiating from 
the Lean, carrying Roman civilisation and life to the 

^iuriheet limits of Europe. 
A time came, howeyer, when it was apparent that 
the centre of gravity had shifted from Rome. The 
countries north of the Mediterranean proved more 
important than those on its shores. A policy of decen- 
tralisatioD was found to be desirable, and therefore 
centres of executive government were created in the 
fubordinate capitals — TrSves (Trier), Milan (after- 
wards superseded by Ravenna) ; and in the east Nico- 
media, Antioch, Constantinople. These sub-capitals 
had the further advantage of being near to the chief 
points of danger on the frontiers. It also became 
LcWdent that ^e peculiar conditions of the site of 
BRome, which had made her an excellent centre on 
Pi small scale, did not sutHce for the capital of a great 
' empire. The aummits of the seven hills seem to 
have been the only healthy parts of the city, and they 
were insufficient for the accommodation of a large 
population ; while the Tiber frequently inundated the 
lower portions, and was too shallow and small a river 
for serving as the commercial highway of the world's 
capital. Julius Cfesar and Augustus both had serious 
thoughts of removing the seat of Empire. Diocletian 
virtually did so when he abandoned Rome for Nico- 
media. In the fourth century Trier, Milan and 
Constantinople were the Imperial resiideneeB. During 
two centuries of the Empire, Rome seldom 
Keived the honour of the Imperial presence. 
P The rise and fall of Rome may thus be shortly 
xibed to her position, as the true centre of Latium 
1 Italy, and tlie false centre of Europe. 
The Roman type, with its manly, self-confident 
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character, wai produced by bcessaot war&re, both 
external and iDteraa!. The Temple of Jarnu, ctoted in 
peace, open in war, was contiauouely opea (except for 
a short interval between the first and second Punic 
Wars) from Numa to Augiutiu, a period of 650 years. 
While this process of selection and hardening was 
steadily nising the conquering type, an equally con- 
stant and severe conflict raged inside the city. The 
atniggle between patriciani and plebeians condntted 
through the whole period of growth, up to the founda- 
tion of the Empire. Its most famous intddent wai the 
secession of the plebeians to the Mona Sacer, abont 
three miles from Rome, in b.c. 494. The patricians 
•dt one of their number, Menenius Agrimia, to re- 
monBtrate and induce the plebeians to return. Agrippa, as 
Livy relates, ' after that old and harsh kind of eloquence 
in thoee days, spake as men saith to this effect, and 
told this tale and parable : " Upon a time (quoth he) 
when as in man's body, alt the parts thereof agreed 
not, as now they do in one, but each member had a 
Kveral intent and meaning ; yea, aiKl a speech by itself: 
and so it befel, that all other parts besides the belly, 
thought much and repbed that by their carefulness, 
kbor, and ministery, all was gotten, and yet all little 
enough to serve it : and the belly itself lying still in the 
midct of them, did nothing else but enjoy the delight- 
•ome pleasures brought unto her. Whereupon they 
mutinied and conspired altogether b this wise, that 
neither the hands should reach and convey food into 
the mouth, nor the mouth receive it as it came, nor yet 
the teeth grind and chew the same. En this mood 
and fit, whiles they were minded to famiah the poor 
belly, behold the other limbs, yea, and the whole body 
besides, pined, wasted, and fell bto an extreme con- 
sumption. Then was it well seen, that even the very 
belly also did no small service, but fed the others' 
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it received food itself: seeing that Sy working 
and concocting the meat thoroughly, it digeeteth and 
distributeth by the veins into all jjarte, that fresh and 
perfect blood whereby we live, we like, and have our 
fitll Dtrength." Comparing herewith, and making hie 
application, to wit, bow like this intestine and inward 
•edition of the body, was to the fell stomach of the 
commons, which they had taken and born against the 
tenators, he turned quite the people's hearts.* 

The interdependence of all classes, thus early ap- 
preciated by the Romans, was the solid foundatjon 
upon which they built their political system. A sober, 
religious and manly race, hardened by the ordeal of 
external and internal battle, gradually fashioned a 
system of government based upon mutual respect and 
compromise, in which the rigbts and the dudes of 
the tndividuaJ and of the community were sensibly 
adjusted. 

Mommsen tells us how it was done : — 

' The great problem of mankind,' says the German 
higtorian, ' how to lire in conscious harmony with 
himself, with his neighbour, and with the whole to 
which he belongs, admits of as many solutions as there 
ire provinces in Our Father's Kingdom ; and it is in 
this, and not in the material sphere, that individuals 
and nations display their divergencies of character.' 
And then he makes the following comparison between 
the Greek and the Roman : ' That Hellenic character, 
which sacrificed the whole to its individual elements, 
the nation to the single state, and the single state to the 
citizen ; whose idea! of life was the beautiful and the 
good, and, only too often, the pleasure of idleness ; 
whose political development consisted in intensifying 
the onginal individualism of the several centres, and 
Kjuently led lo the internal dissolution of the 

thority irf the state ; whose view of religion first 
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mvested the gods with human ittributet, and then 
denied their existence ; which gave full play to the 
limbs ID the iporta of the naked youth, bikI gave free 
scope to thought in all its grandeur and in all its awfiil- 
ness ; and that Roman character which solemnly 
bound the son to reTerence the &ther, the citizen to 
reverence the ruler, and all to rererence the gods; 
which required nothing and honoured nothing but the 
useful act, and compelled every citizen to fill up every 
moment of his life with unceasing work ; which made 
it a du^ even in the boy to modestly cover the body ; 
which deemed everyone a bad citizen who wished to be 
different from hia fellows ; which viewed the state as all 
in all, and a desire for the state's extension a* the only 
aspiration not liable to censure.' 

Id Rome, he says, * the ultimate foundation of the 
law was in all cases the state ; liberty was simply 
another expression for the right of citizenship in its 
widest sense ; all property was baaed upon express or 
tacit transference from the community to the individual ; 
a contract was valid only so far as the community con- 
firmed it. This state which made the highest demands 
upon its burgesses, and carried the idea of subordinating 
the individual to the interest of the whole fiirther than 
any state before or unce has done, only did and only 
could do so by itself removing the barriers to inter- 
course, and unshackling liberty quite as much as it 
subjected it to restriction.' 

Freedom and discipline are the essential factors in 
every scheme of government. The secret of prosperity 
lies in the creation of an equilibrium between the two. 
The higher the civilisation, the closer will be the 
^roximation to a perfect pcnse. Greece became 
powerful by the temporary co-operation of the dif- 
ferent entities of her population. Rome conquered the 
world I^ the permanent concentration of all udividual 
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the trees the top of the Colosseum can be discerned ; 
further to the right are the statues on the summit of 
St. John Lateran, and the ruins of the palace of Sep- 
timiuB Severus on the Palatine. Near at hand the 
tower of S. Cecilia ; above it ihe Cjflian Hill, with 
S. Stefaoo Rotoodo and the Villa Matrei ; then the 
Aventine Hill, with S. Sabina, S. Alessio and the new 
Benedictine monastery and Church of S. Anselmo ; 




in the distant Campagna good eyes will distinguish t 
round tomb of Cecilia Metella ; nearer are the pyra- 
midal tomb of CaJus Cestius, and the trees of the 
Protestant cemetery ; then Monte Testai:cio, and on 
the extreme right S. Paolo Fuori on guard at one end 
of Rome, while St. Peter's watches at the other. 

The beat view of the Palatine is obtained from the 
terrace of the Restaurant Constantino, on the 
Aventine. The ruins on the Palatine, formerly 
always referred to as the ' Palaces of the C^aars,' are 
mementoes of the vanity of those emperors who tried to 
■ymbolise their power, and compel the attention of 
posterity, by their extravagant building operattonB. 
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AugustUE had been bom in the Palatine, and he it was, 
though with his sane moderatioa, whu set the tashioo 
by erecting the first Imperial Palace. His example 
was followed by Tiberius, Caligula, Domitian and 
Septiniiufl Scverus, who has left in the substructure of 
hu palace the picturesque remains which we now aee. 
On the Capitoline Hill, to the left, we are iaced by the 
Tarpeian Rock, where the sentence of death upon a 
coDdemned criminal was carried out by pushing him 
over the cliff. 

The Riodera eotrance to the Palatine is between it 
and the Capitol. The topography of the Palatine is 
not easily made out od a first acquaintance, ami the 
guides, though useful as finger-posts, are exceseively 
loquacious. Having reached the clilf (just inside the 
entrance), you should turn to the right, passing the 
remains of the original walls of Roma Quadrata, and, 
rounding the oldest corner of Rome, ascend the hill 
by the second path on the left, which is seen to lead 
to the ruins. Here you will find yourself in the 
nadium, the arena for athletic contests ; on the right 
are stairs, from the top of which, by returning towards 
the river and crossing a foot bridge, the terrace of the 
palace of Severus is reached. If you walk to the end 
of it (leftl you will look down upon the Via S. 
Gregorio (the ancient Via Triumphalis), in the valley 
between the Palatine and Cslisa. .lu^t below, on 
the left, are some remains of the Aqua Claudia ; 
above them the Arch of Cunstantine and the Colos- 
seuni ; in front, on the Cxlian Hill, are the apsidal 
end and the campanile of SS. Giovanni e Paolo ; 
then the statues on the Lateran ; S. Gregorio Magno, 
on the site of the palace in which Gregory the Great 
was bom ; at the back the Villa Mattei, surrounded 
by its fringe of pine, cypress and ilex. There are 
good views of the walls of the city, with the gate of 
'3 
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S. SebutiaDO, the round tomb of Cecilia Heidia, 
and. Dearer, the hage tatha of Caracalla. A rtiangc 
medley of thought ii p'oduced at the eye now du- 
tinguishet va the diiUncc, on the righ^ the clnnn 
of treci markbg the Tre Fontane, irtiere Sl Pau 
waa beheaded ; the Banlica of S, Pairfo Foori, fbonded 
by CoutantiDe to com the ApOftle't tomb; the 
gkte of S. Paolo ( almoM taochiog it the pynmidal 
tomb of u obtcure pagan, one Caiu Cooot ; and 
doHc to it the glorious ttcet onder whose sileiitbranchea 
lie buried two Eaglishmen, one * whoK name wu writ 
u> water,' the other, of whom nothing 

•Dothbde, 
But doth niffer a mi duiige 
Into Mmethiog rich inil ttrangc' 

The tolid form of the heathen tomb hu helped ttt 
[weterre it from the time of Augtutna to our own 
day. It ia the oldett mcnmneitt in Rome which has 
reuined anything of its original shape. In ipite of ha 
age (1900 years) it ia nilt a liring thing, not, at are 
moat qS the claaaic remains, mere bones. St. Paul 
miut have seen it as he passed on his way to execution. 
Scipio and Hannibal, Marios and Snlla, Canar and 
Pompey, were then all dead; but the pyramid has been 
examined by Aagoatot and Horace, Nero and St. Peter, 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelioi, Constantine and Alaric, 
Theodoric and BeliBarins, our own King Alfred, and 
Charlemagne, Benedict and Gregory, Dominic and 
Frandt, Godfrey de Bouillon and Frederic Bar- 
faarossa, Dante and Petrarch, Giotto and Pcnigino, 
Raphael and CiCchelaiigelo, Cxsar Borgia and Mac- 
chiavelli, Luther and Galileo, Milton and Goethe — 
and now it looks down upon the graves of Keats and 
Shelley. 

In returning you abould keep to the npper road and 
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dtsdel. Id the Middle A^m this hill wu almoct 
bare; it carried a gallows and wa* known aa the 
Monte Caprino, the hill of goata, just as the F(»nm 
was the Campo Vaccino or fidd of cattle. In the pt 
before us we see on the left the Basilica Julia, looking, 
as Zola says, like an architect's ground plan; thne 
also are eight columns of the Temple of Saturn ; three 
oi the Temple of Vespasian ; the Arch of Septumos 
SereruB on the fuither aide ; the Column of Diocletian 
more in the centre ; just below, three columns of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux j on the opposite tide 
the columns of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
the round Temple of Romulus, son of Maxentiiu 
(fourth century), and the huge arches of the Banlica 
of Constantine, near the church and campanile of S. 
Francesca Romana; more to the right is the Arch 
of Titus, and beyond that the Colosseum and Arch of 
Constantioe. A more detailed examination must be 
postponed to a later occasion. What strikes one is the 
narrowness of this historic spot where modern civilisa- 
tion was made ; and the Forum itself was only a small 
part of this very restricted area. From the eminence 
on which we stand, the despotic cmperora looked down 
upon the elbowing crowds of their slaves. 

By a path to the left we pass through the Palace 
of Caligula, and back to our ptunt of entrance. 
Toming here to the ri^t we reach the Ponun 
at a lower level, and then mount the step* on the 
left to the entrance (right) of the Tabutarium, in 
order to ascrad the tower of the Capitol. In the 
Forum we see again the bones of antiquity, and the 
long spioal column of the Sacra Via leading towards 
the church and campanile of S. Franceses Romana, 
the Arches of Titus and Constantine, and the Colosseum. 
Beyond are the church and palace of the Lateran, the 
arches of the Claudian Aqueduct and the Alban Moun- 
i6 
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tAUU. We have a good view of the picturcEque 5(|uare 
Palatine, with ila grass, trees and ruined old walla. 
Above it are the Baths of Caracalla, the mediaiTai 
walls of Rome, the Porta S, Sebastiano, and in ihc 
distance the tomb of Cecilia Metella. Oq the right 
are the tomb of CestJus, and the Protestant Cemetery, 
and the Via Ostia, along which St. Paul marched to 
execution, leading to the church of S. Paolo, and the 
Tre Fontane in die distance. 

Turning now to the left, the domes and tower of S. 
M. Maggiore become prominent ; nearer, the Torre 
delle Miiizie ; the long line of the Quirinal Palace j 
below it die garden of the Palazzo Rospigliosi and the 
Column of Trajan ; and above, the VUb Medici atid 
Pincian Hill ; od the left {west) of the Pindo Uie 
Via Flaminia runs from Poote Molle (and beyond) ta 
the Piazza del Popolo ; from there we can see a 
narrow street, seldom lit by the Bun, leading to the 
Capitol — it is the Corso ; on its way it leaves on the 
west (our left) the dome of S. Carlo, the circular roof 
of the Mausoleum of Augustus, and the Column of 
Marcus Aurelius in the Piazza Colonna. Some day, 
perhaps, the Corso may reach the foot of the steps 
which lead to the Piazza Campidoglio, just below us, 
where stands the etjucstrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
which has been exposed to sun and tempest for 1 700 
years, and the Capitoline and Conservatori Museums, 
with their priceless treasures. On the left of the Corso 
are the dome of the Gesu, the top of the Pantheon — 
an eyeball without iris — and the Palace of Justice in 
course of construcuon, among the ug!y square blocks of 
the Prati. Then follow the Castle of St. Angelo, the 
Vatican Palace, and St. Peter's, On the Janieulan 
Hill we can see the statue of Garibaldi, the Acqua 
and S. Pietro in Montorio. The Tiber is well 
I, with the Ponle Garibaldi, the Tiber Island, and 
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the Pome PaUtino. In Trattercfc arc the c 
of S. CrisogODo aod Sa. Cecilia. The campamle of 
S. M. b Counedin can be diatinguiahed below the 
Aveotine Hill. 

We DOW face the Forum once more. Between the 
CoIotKum acd the Column of Trajan lay the great 
Impend Fora of Juliui, Vetpatiu, Nora, Angnttac 
and Tra^, all now dettroyed or buried. In the 
narrow streets below some slight fragmeota remain — 
a beautifiil little piece from the Forum of Nerra, a 
larger section of the Temple of Mars Ultor (aTenger), 
erected in hi* fbnim by Augiutni in return for the 
tantance given him by the god of war in BTenging 
the murder of hie great-uncle ; together with one of 
the entrances (Arco dei Pantani), and pan of the 
Buter wall. The moat subttantial relic of tbeae fora 
u the Column of Trajan, which wa* originally aur- 
ronnded by buildings and paved area*, collectiTely de- 
ugnated the Forum of Trajan. Space was made for 
it, and at the same time an outlet created for ttalEc, 
from the Forum Romanum between the Capitolioe and 
Quirinal hills, by excavating and carrying away a large 
amount of kmI, and cutting a long slope on to the 
Quirinal hill, up to a point as high as the top of the 
column. From the Forum Romanum the Roman 
poswd through the Fora of Czsar and Augustus, and 
then under the magnificent triumphal Arch of Trajan, 
before reaching the open space of the Forum Trajaoum. 
The Forum oi Trajan was surrounded by a triple row 
of columns, and contained b the centre an equestrian 
statue of Trajan ; beyond it was the roofed Basilica 
Ut|na, one of the most splendid buildings b Rome. 
Part of the site has been excavated, and a number of 
broken columns have b modem times been erected oo 
the excavated area, but unfortunately not in accordance 
with their original positbns. Beyond the basilica the 
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laa, its lower pan concealed by the basilica roof, 
d in a Email open cotut adoined with statues. To 
t and Idt were the two libraries, one for Grrak 
other for Latin works. The series of buildiogi 
coropteted od the further side of the column by the 
emple of Trajan. 

The Column of Trajan is covered by a spiral band 
fliefs in the best manner, ginng a pictorul history 
Trajan's conquest of Dacia. Most of these &cu]p- 
i could oiigioally be well examined from the gal- 
i which surrouoded the lower part of the column. 
'he summit was a colossal statue of Trajan, which 
us V. replaced by that of St. Peter. The general 
t produced by the column half buried in build- 
would seem strange la our day. A modem archi- 
would doubtless have placed the column in the 
re of the open spnce of die Forum, and the e<]ues- 
statue where the column stands. 
What was thought of this wonderRil work of the 
architect, ApoUodoros, we learn from Animi- 
Marcelltnus, who records the visit to Rome of 
Emperor Constantius in the middle ol the fourth 
ury, having v.ith him the Persian prince, 
misdas. 

As the Emperor,' says the historian, ' reviewed the 
city and its environs, spreading along the slopes, 
the valleys, and between the summits (^ the Seven 
'Us, he declared that the sjiectacle which first met 
eyes surpaiised everything he had yet beheld. Now 
gaze rested on the Temple of the Tarpeian Jupiter, 
V on baths so magniiicent a» to resemble enure pro- 
ces, now on the massive pile of the amphitheatre, 
wively compact, of Tivoli stone, the summit of 
ich eeems scarcely accessible to the human eye ; 
1/ on the Pantheon, risbg like a fairy dome, and 
sublime columns, with their gently -inclined stair- 
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casei, idorned with statues of departed emperon ; not 
to emimerate the Temple of the Gty, the Foram of 
Peace, the Theatre of Pompey, the Odeum, the 
Stadium, and all the other arclutectural wonders of 
eternal Rome. When, however, he came to the 
Fonim of Trajan, ■ itnicture unequalled by any 
other of ita kind throughout the world, ao exquisit^ 
indeed, that the gods theroselvea would find it hard 
to refiue their adnuraEion, he stood u if in a trance, 
(nrveying with a dazed air the (tupendoui fklxic 
which neither wordt can picture nor mortal ever 
again attempt to rear. Then, realising the futility of 
attempting any similar ma«ter[nece, he exclaimed de- 
spairingly that the horse which Trajan bettrode in 
the mulBt of the Atiium was all that he would, ot 
could, imitate. Prince Hormiedas, who stood close 
beside him, thereupon rejoined:, with admirable adroit- 
ness, " In order, most august Emperor, that the horse 
you propose to set up may have a stable worthy of 
him, at once command one to be erected as magnificent 
ae this." Being asked what he thought of Rome, 
the Emperor replied, that in one respect he was dis- 
appointed, namely, to find that its men were not 
immortal. After inspecting everything with the pro* 
foundest amazement, the Emperor admitted that fame, 
which exaggerated all, had not adequately described 
the glories of Rome. Finally, as a contribution to 
her Bplendonre, he caused an obelisk to be erected in 
the Circus Maximus.' 

Rome must indeed at that time have been a city to 
excite astonishment. It contained do single buildings 
BO targe or ao solid as the palaces and pyramids of 
Egypt and the Euphrates Valley. But for number, 
splendour, and variety of buildings, great and small, 
no city that ever has existed deserves to be mentioned 
in comparison with Rome. Its magnificence w« due 
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partly to the &ct that conqocft meant booty, and that 
great wealth had few outlets except in the direction of 
architectiual display. But the Roman political Byateni 
of centraliiation,ot State initiative aod State domina- 
tion, naturally tended toward the erecdon of buildings 
fior the service and amuseinent of the public. From 
the central p(»nt of the Ca^ntol immense edifice* could 
be seen on every nde ; circuses, stadia, theatres and 
amphitheatres for amusement ; baths for enjoymeot ; 
temples and shrinea for religion ; basilicas and fora for 
law, politics and trade ; triumphal arches, statues and 
mansolea as rewards for public service. The Forum 
Romannm and Imperial Fora covered a space of 15 
acres devoted to the public. This was only the core 
of the city, which spread with similar splendour in 
every direction. Lauciani has computed that in the 
fourth centory there existed over 400 temples, 300 
shrines, 140 statues of gods, and ^.otx) other bronze 
(tatuek There were also immense private houses, the 
palaces of emperors and villas of rich citizens. On 
the other hand, the people, to the number of over a 
million, mostly slaves, were crowded into very narrow 

Outside the town the suburbs extended as ^ as 
Ostia, Tuaculum, Tibur (Tivoli) and Veii. The 
whole of this area, the Campagna, was covered with 
houses, villas, parks and gardetis. The largest villas, 
such as that of Hadrian at Tivoli, formed the nucleus 
of a village population of attendants and slaves. 
Temples and shrines were scattered about all over 
the Campagna. All the roads outside the walls, 
especially the Via Appia, were lined for miles of thnr 
length by a continuous series of monuments to the 
dead. The great aqueducts, on their way to fill the 
baths and fountains of the city, dropped some of their 
life-giving fluid in the lields of the cultivator, or the 
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omameDtal gardens of the wealthy. Some of them 
have becD repaired and help to make Rome eren now 
one of the best watered of cities. She sti]l pouenei 
many fonntains, which serve to recall the cataracts 
of water which formerly were poured into the marUe 

Little it left of all this magnilicence. The Pan- 
theoHf used aa a church ; the Mausoleum of Hadrian, 
coaveited into the Castle of St. Angelo ( the Arches 
of CoDatantine, Titus and Scptiroius Serens ; the 
Colosseum ; remains of the Baths of Caracalla, Titus, 
Trajan and Diocletian ; the Basilica of Constantbie ; 
the ruined palaces on the Palatine ; the Columos of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius ; other smaller columns 
supporting pieces of the entablature of temples ; the 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius ; the roimd temple 
in the Piazza Bocca dellz Vcrita ; some arches of 
the aqueducts ; here and there a piece of the Sernan 
walls i a gate or two in the Aurelian walls ; a &w 
tombs and columbaria outside the city — these are the 
chiefs relics left to us. The Capitol itself has been 
swept so completely bare that, until a very recent date, 
archaralogists disputed whether the great Temple of 
Jupiter originally stood on the eastern or the western 
summit of the hill. 

Of the Middle Age still less remains. All the 
churches have been frequently restored. The following 
have mediasval cloisters : — S. Cosimato, the Laterao, S. 
Lorenzo Fuori, S. Paolo Fuori and S. Salrina. The 
campanili (bell-towers) are the least altered of mediKral 
monuments, few of them being later than the thirteenth 
century. There are a number of mosaics of medisral 
design in the churches, but all have been restored. Of 
the towers which in the middle age covered the city, 
the Tor de Conti and Torre dell Milizie are almost all 
that is left. 
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Such u they are, the medixval remains, when cnm- 
l to the clanic, have a curiously old-fashioDed 




, They seem to come from a more barbarona, a 

:r age. VisitorB to Rome complain of the diffi- 

y they find in separating works ot une period from 

le of a later date. Pagan mina may always be dia- 
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tinguiibed hj tbeir comparatively modern appearance. 
The modem world is nearer in epirit to the claHic 
than to the mediieTal. It is only in Rome, where 
claisic and mediseval ruin« stand side by side, that 
this strange and Bignificant h,a can be fiiUy 
appreciated. 

The destruction of pagan Rome hai been brought 
■bout by many causes. Among the most potent hu 
been the action of nature, either u sun, wind, rain, the 
growth of plants ; or as inundation, iretjuent and dis- 
astrous, and earthquake — leas common, but even more 
destructive. The eanhqaake of 1 349 settled the iate 
of many tottering monuments. When once a boildioz 
has begun to decay, the influence of such natural 
causes bcreases in geometrical progresuon. Even 
the moouments which have only recently been ex- 
posed by excavation have ihoAj begun to show 
the eflects of weather. A deserted building will 
surely iail to pieces in time. The remains which 
still exist have been preserved by being buried 
under the earth, or by being repaired, or by having 
been used for a church or for a fortified tower. In 
their present condition further decay is inevitable, 
unless further restoration and protection are con- 
tbuously given. 

But though time alone would have brought all Roman 
buildings, exceptionally strong as they were, to a con- 
dition of ruin, the co-operation of man was necessary 
to entirely clear the surface, as, for instance, the CajHtol 
has been cleared. On the final adoption of Chrisduity 
all the temples were closed. Some wanton assaults 
were made by zealous Christians on the symbols of the 
discarded religion, but their effect was not serious. 
The splendour of Rome was practically undiminished 
when in 410 Alaric allowed his followers a three days' 
sack. They carried away what portable plunder they 
»4 
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could collect, chiefly gold and nlver ornameou and 
jewels taken from tempjea and itatues, but had do 
object in wasting their time with deliberate destractioo, 
and left the great edifices practicslly untouched. In 
455 Geiueric organiaed a methodical collection of all 
Twoable*, with which he loaded his ehipe. One 
Tend, haTtng a cargo composed entirely of statues, 
fotmdered on its way to Carthage. Genseric, no 
doubt, did carry off gilded tiles from roofs, marble 
h1^ from walls, and some of the snmller and more 
precious marble columns, in addition to gold, silver, 
btOOM and jewellery ; but he only allowed his 
men fourteen days, iad must have left Rome still 
magnificent. 

The Gothic wars of the sixth century did far more 
damage. When fielisarius was defending Rome 
against Viciges, he repaired the walls with pieces of 
marble from the pagan buildings ; and Vittges, on his 
pan, cut the aqueducts, whereby the baths and foun- 
tains were ruined, Rome has eulFered many other 
sieges, and hat frequently been sacked. A large part 
of the city in the Lateran quarter was deliberately set 
on fire and completely demolished by order of Robert 
Gniacard, the Norman, in 1084, during the struggle 
between Henry IV. and Gregory VII. 

But these causes — the acuon of time, and the sieges 
and sacks of war — would not have sulRced to sweep 
away all trace of its great public buildings. When 
these edifices had become no longer suited to the wants 
of Ac inhabitants, and had begun to fall down and 
cnimUe to pieces, the citizens themselves hastened the 
process of destruction by using the shapeless masses 
lying about in every direction, for the erection of 
new buildings. That this practice had already be- 
come common by the middle of the fifth century 
we know from an edict of the Emperor Majorian : — 
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' We, the rulers of the Sme, with a Tiew to rotor- 
iog the beauty of ooT Tenerable cit^, dnire to pot u 
eod to the abuKS which have already long excited 
our iodignatioD. It i< well known that in tevcnl 
inetaDce* public buildingi, in which all the oroaratat 
of the city conuBted, have been destroyed wkh the 
crimioal permiasioD of the aothoritie*, on the prcirA 
that the material* were oecesmy (m poUic worts. 
The splendid Krncturet of ancient buildloga haic 
been ovenhrown, and the great hu everywhere been 
destroyed in order to erect the litde. From thii 
has risen the abuse that whoever hat bnilt a private 
house has, through the favour of the jodgei a;^iMed 
by the city, presumed to appropriate the necemry 
materials from public building*, whereas all such faoild- 
mgi as contribute to the splendour of the city (konld 
have been restored and upheld by the loving reverence 
of the citizens.' 

Many times in her history have emperors, popes, aod 
medixval senators issued similar edicts. The repiblic 
of the Middle Ages decreed that death should be the 
vanishment ; but it was impossible to stop the pillage. 
The marble was burnt for conversion into lime, 
porphyry columns being used, on account of tb^ hard- 
ness, to form kilns. Raphael reported to Leo X. 
(1503-13} that nearly every house in Rome was bnilt 
with mortar made from this lime. When Rome wa* 
bdng rebuilt the great artists of the Renaissance not 
(»i]y picked up such marble as was lying about — 
fallen columns, statueless pedestals, broken walls, 
cracked pavements — for the decoration of their churches, 
but they would even pull down an entire building for 
the sake of any specially-desired piece. Though ttiey 
went to classic models for their insjnration, they had no 
seniimental reverence for the merely old. When 
Michelangelo destroyed the Temple of Vesta in order 

26 
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to beantiiy St. Pelcr't, be conadered thu he was lob- 
■dtnting a perfect, or at leaM comj^ete, work of utfot 
one which had already loat iu (Higinal virtue*. He 
woold have derided the ootioa that St. Peter'i w«t to 
suffer that we might have a few more broken a^mniH 
in tbe Basilica Uljna, or aootbei cartload of brick* oo 
the Palatine. 

Id 1870 Rome once more began a new career. Id 
thirty yean the population hat donblcd, rinog from a 
quarter to half > million. To accommodate this eoor- 
mons increaac, Ta<t and hideooi lodging-houEet have 
been built where previously had been an old villa or 
palace, or a beautiful gardeo, or a vineyard. The 
•treets have been widened, light and ur have been 
brought into what were tbe moat crowded and un- 
healthy quarter! ; tbe town ha* been (applied with 
excellent water, the drainage ha* been improved, 
and the periodic inundations of the river have 
been stopped by an expenrive embankment. Notori- 
ously pestilential for twany two thooaand years, Rome 
has now a lower death-rate than any town of siimlar 
size, lie municipality may well be proud of iti 
achievement. 

On the oUm- hand, it must be said that tbe new 
broom* have swept without discrimination. Archz- 
ologist* and arrists have rewon to complain of the care- 
less, almost wanton, manner in which the clearance has 
been effected. As a result, one of the most picturesque 
towns in the world has became, in some quarters at 
least, one of the ugliest. But though reform has been 
too indiscriminate, it is easy to understand the spirit 
which has inspired it. After many centuries of oppres- 
iioii, Rome has at last obtained her freedom. In order 
to deserve her title of eternal she must continue to live. 
This can only be done by clearing away the &llen 
leaves and putting forth fresh sprouts. Such restora- 
»7 
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600 pre-foppoMt dettrnctioD. Angnawi, «4io fbood 
Rome bcick and left it irarUe, wai one of the fint and 
grcatett of lU the dettrojen. To create Irapenal 
Rome he had to demolUh RepuUican Rome, re^rd- 
leat of antiquarian proteati. 

The case of the aitiit sgainit the mnnidpality hn 
thus been expreiwd by Mr W. J. Stillmann {Tbt Old 
Rome imd tbt Ntio, 1 897) : ' In those days (bdbre 
1870) the joyou* fratcnity of the brush were to be 
seen on every road that led into the Caropagoa at 
almost every season of the year. Down the Tiber, 
even within the dty walls, pictures made to hand met 
the Kjc at every turn of the river ; one found Claude 
and Turoer whererer one went. But noW|* he says, 
' the vengefiil lofer of Old Rome sees with a malignant 
■atisfactian the long rows of nntenanted windows of the 
huge apartment houses over whose portals, newest in 
stucco and whitewash, he reads the last remnant of the 
language of the Romans, "Est locanda." . , . The 
transformation of Rome during the last twenty years is 
unique in the history of civilisation for baibarism, 
extravagance and corruption ; never since the world 
began was so much money spent to do so much evil. 
. . . This pinchbeck Paris is only another illusion 
which time will dissipate, and Rome will be again 
what it has always bmn from its Republican days — a 
centre of attraction to a spiritual cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, never a centre of trade and tnisiness ; and the 
people who know it are not those who are bom in it, 
but those who are born to it and its liberties of 
thought.' 

This quarrel between the archxologiBt, the artist 
■nd the municipality is well illustrated by what has 
happened in ihe Forum Romaoum. Until recent times 
this was the Campo Vaccino, or field of cattle. 
Accumulations of soil had raised the surface about 50 
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feet abore it* cIsmic lercl. Id the centre wu * the 
nainetesi column with i buried bate ' (Tbc Cofamm of 
Dioclecian) roendoned by fijroD ; an ■fcnoe <rf' xrrt* 
ttretcbed from the Caphol to the Arch of lltni. 
Here were always to be TooikI pictnreaqoe peaaota 
with tbdr catde, aod the ftttcndant circle of artiati io 



The archsEologist ha* conTetted thi« beautifbl ipot 
into a large [nt, covered with piece* of ftooe and 
monitds of earth. He exciuet hinHclf by infbmiiDg 
US that he has exposed the cradle of modetn drilisa- 
tion, and opened a Dew chapter in hinoiy. While 
artist and aichzologist are disputing the mumcipality 
brashes them both aside. It tmogs from the Vi^ 
Cavour a l»oad pared road, and carries it right 
across both Campo VacdiM and Fonmi RonuDtun. 
The artist flies in hmror to the Pabtine, while 
the archscologist bends his energies to the task of 
getting the whole area declared an archxtJogical 



One aspect of thit quarrel has a peculiar interest for 
these page*. The ctory of Rome, from classic to 
modern time*, is, to the main, a rec<»d of a contest 
between the city and the great world outside, frir the 
glory and the power which tie in the prestige of the 
ancient ca|ntal of Europe. A Gothic king, a Gennan 
emperor, an Italian pope, have fed and thrircD upon the 
Roman name. Foreigners unite in assoting that Rome 
does not belong to the people who live in the town, but 
to the strangers from distant lands who swoop down 
npon the city as conquerors, and as arbiters of its needs. 
Rome, they say, belongs to mankind, not to the people 
who live there. This fr>reign influence has afflicted 
Rome ever since she became Runout i it has pbced 
tyrant after tyraot over her ; it has made her history a 
nniqiie record of revolutionary struggles for independ- 
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gyric on tlie Antomnes begins as follows : ■ If a man 
were called to fix the period in the histffl'y of the world 
during which the condition of the human race wai mod 
happy and prtwperoiu, he would, without hesitadon, 
Dame that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accesdoD of Conunodus. The vatt extent of 
the Roman Empire wu governed by absolute power, 
under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armiet 
were restrained by the firm but gentle hand of fbor 
Buccegsive emperors, whose characters and authority 
commanded involuntary respect.' 

The character of a Roman ruler may fairly be 
estimated from the length of his mgn and the manner 
of his death. The average reign of a Roman emp«Y» 
was four years, and his death, in the majority of cases, 
was brought about by assassination. The adoptive 
emperors, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius, generally known as ' the Antomnes,' 
controlled the destinies of the Em^ure for eighty-two 
successive years, and were allowed to die in peace of 
the diseases of old age — a signal proof of their benefi- 
cent administration. 

Of these four emperors Trajan was the most war- 
like. By his conquest of X)acia (the land between 
the Danube and the Carpathians) he extended the 
Empire to its furthest limits; and in 107 a.d. cele- 
brated in Rome a great triumph in honour of the 

The triumph was one of the chief of the outdoor 
displays of which the Romans became so fond. It 
was the precursor of the gorgeous processions of the 
Mddle Ages, when a German emperor was to be 
crowned, a Pope conducted to the Lateran, or a 
Senator escorted to the Capitol. It was the highest 
honour the State could bestow. The claims of a 
general were carediUy examined by the senate hefcffe 
3» 
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Aiter them a number of strange animali from the con- 
quered country, wrhape lions, or ttgen, elephanu, 
^raife*, deer. Behinl thew walk the prindpal 
captives m chains — Jugurtha, the victini of Msriiu ; 
Vercingetorix, put to death hy Julius Czsar ; the cmtf- 
ern beauty Zeaobia, conquered by Aurelian. Then 
come the lictors of the general in red tunics, their 
fascea wreathed with laurel, and the dlbaiitlm or 
ludioiut, dancing and alDging, immediately in front of 
the chariot, drawn by four white horses, in which itaodl 
the hero. His tunic and toga are of purple embroidered 
with gold; in his right hand he carries a branch of 
laurel, in his left an ivory sceptre topped by an eagle; 
and his head i* garlanded with kurel. Over his 
head a slave holds a gold wreath representiDg leaves 
of laurel or oalc. That the hero may not become mad 
with pride, it ii the duty of the slave to whisper in 
bis ear, ' Respice post te. Hominem te memento.' 
(* Look behind. Remember that you are but a 
man.') After him come his soldiers, their spear* 
adorned with laurel, or carrying palms, and singing 
songs of triumph. 

After entering the city the processioa passes throu^ 
the Forum Boarium (between the Cajatol and the 
river), and then encircles the Palatine, marching 
through the Circus Maximus (where now are the gas- 
works). This immense circus is said by Pliny to 
have been capable of accommodating 2;o,ooo persons, 
a number which, in the time of the later Empire, is said 
to have been increased to the fabulous total (W 380,000. 
Huelsen thinks that 150,000 would be nearer the 
truth. Whatever may have been its exact seating 
capacity, it was, as Middleton says, the most mag- 
nincent building in the world, covered, inside arid 
out, with marble, gilding, painting, mosaic, and statue* 
of white marble and gilt bronze. The only memento 
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of all this splendoor is the obelisk in the Piazza 
del Popolo, which stood b the centre of the 
circus. 

Public shows were so popular amoDg the Romaos 
that in Republican times the chief olhcialB found it 
neccMary to secure their positions by lavish expendi- 
ture upon these exbtbitions, which lasted from sunrise 
to sunset, sometimes for weeks together. The enor- 
mous outlay required, prevented many able men from 
acc^ting office. 

The itaJium was used for foot-races and athletic 
contests, the circus for chariot and other horse 
races, and the amphitheatre for gladiatorial combats. 
Remains of a stadium may be seen on the Palatine 
between the palaces of Augustus and Severus ; the 
form of the circus is preserved in the ruins of the 
Circus of Maxentiue on the Via Appia Antica, near 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella ; and the great amphi- 
theatre is DOW the Colosseum. 

The course in the circus was seven times round, the 
completion of each lap being marked by removing a 
marble egg from the spina, the low platform running 
down the centre. Frequent accidents occurred in 
taming the end of the spina, but the successful 
drivers, men of low social position, earned large 
sums. They were divided into four permanent 
organisations, known by their colours, the red, white, 
blue and green. Of these the blues and greens 
wtfe the most successful, and their rivalry came in 
time to be the only question of any interest to the 
Romans. The despotism of the emperors prevented 
the dtizens from taking any share in the internal 
or external aflairs of the State. Their thoughts were 
ccMcentrated on the public shows, in which they 
■dll had a predominant voice. There were the usual 
feature* incident to borve races: heavy betting, with 
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its backers, bookmakcra and welsheri, doctoring of 
horses, and dishoDest drivers. The Emperora Ncn> 
and Commodus took part in the compctitjons. 

As the great pageant passed through the circiis, 
crowded by dghtseera to its utmost limit, it wu 
watched b; a large and aristocratic assemblage OD 
the Palatine ; and it then turned to the left, along 
the valley which s^iaratea the Palatine from the 
Csclian, at the end of which, two centuries later, the 
Arch of Constantine was erected, aiter his victory 
over Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge (Ponte Molle) 
in 312. This arch is the most modern and the best 
preserved of all the buildings wliicb remain of the Im- 

Srial period. Probably it owes its preservatiao to the 
iristianity of ito hero. The statue on the Cajntoline 
Hill, now knowD to represent Marcus Aurelius, has 
survived, owing to the belief entertained throughout 
the Middle Ages that it was a portrut of the first 
Christian emperor ; and the Basilica of Constantine, 
which still retains some of its original form, may owe 
its continued existence to the name with which it is 
associated. The inscription on the arch, on the ude 
nearest the Colosseum, is — 

IMP. CAES. FL. CONSTANTINO MAXIMO 

P,F. AVGVSTO S.P.2.R. 

OyOD, INSTINCTV. DIVINITATIS, MENTIS. 

MAGNITVDINE. CVM EXERCITV. SVG. 

TAM. DK. TYRANNO. QVAM. DK. OMNI. EIVS. 

FACTIONE. VNO TEMPORE. IVSTIS. 

REMPVBLICAM. VLTVS, EST. ARMIS, 

ARCVM. TRIVMPHANS. INSIGNEM. DICAVIT. 

(To Emperor Cxsar Flavius Coostantinus Maximus, 

the Pious, the Fortunate, Augustus, the Senate and 

Peo^e of Rome have dedicated in triumph this nol^e 

■rcb, because, by the inspiration of God and the great- 
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DCM of Ms mind, he, by means of hit legions and juu 
arms, avenged the Republic, not only on the tyrant, 
but also at one time on all his faction.) 

The words irul'mctu tSvinital'u were probably agreed 
upon by the senate in the hope of satisfying both 
Pagans snd Christians, each religion placing its own 
construction on the meaning of the term ' i&nmtat ' 
— divinity, God. Over the relieft b the interior 
are the words — 



The aspirations of the Romans for liberation and 
quiet were satisfied for the moment by Constancine. 
But the subsequent career of the city is unique in his- 
tory for its long record of tyranny and revolution. 

The general appearance of the arch is so good, and 
the reliefs upon it of Constantine's era are so poor, 
that its design and proportion have been assumed to 
be an imitation of an arch of the time of Trajan. 
Seven of the eight fluted Corinthian columns 
are of giallo atttUo (Numidian marble), the eighth, 
that nearest the Forum, iiaving been removed to the 
Lateran by Clement VIII, and replaced by one of 
white marble. Giallo antko, from Numidia aod 
Libya in North AlHca, is of a deep yellow colour 
with tints of orange and fnok. It was much used in 
Rome for columns and the linings of walls. These 
columns stand apon pedestals, and they also carry 
pedestals upon which are statues of Dacian prisoners. 
These figures are of the time of Trajan, with the ex- 
ception of the one on the left nearest the Palatine ; 
and all the heads and hands are restorations. 

The four rectangular reliefs on each face of the 
attic, with one on each flank, and one on each side 
<£ the central vault, are of Trajan's time. The 
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two OD each flank, with the two under the 
central arch, belooged originally to one coDtinDoua 
series. It began with the central panel on the left 
(towards the Casliao) which represents Trajan crowned 
by Victory ; the second in the aenea is on the attic to- 
wards the CKtian, and the third is under the central 
arch toward* the Palatjne — both these exhibit fighting 
between the Roman cavalry and the Daciant ; the 
fourth panel, on the attic towards the Palatine, shows 
the Dacian prisoners before Trajan. 

The rectangular reliefs on the two faces are in the 
following order : — From the Colosseum side, the first 
on the left of the spectator represents Trajan greeted 
on his triumphal entry into Rome by the godden 
Roma, with the garlanded Temple of Mars in the 
background. The second b an allegorical allusion to 
the construction of a road throngh the Pontine Marshes 
in 1 10 ; Tia^n stands before a reclining figure with a 
wheel, the Roman symbol for a road. The tliird 
shows Trajan distributing food to the children of the 
poor, a charity which he inaugurated in 99. The last 
panel on the right exhituta a barbarian chief doing 
homage to Trajan. Below these rectangular relieft 
are four medallions representing alternately hunting and 
sacrificial scenes. In the first, on the left, Trajan 
on horseback follows a boar ; in the second he offers a 
libation to Apollo ; in the next he stands over a dead 
lion ; and in the fourth he sacrifices to Jupiter. On 
the left, below the medallions and above the lower left 
arch, is a long panel of the time of Constantine, which 
gives an interesting new of the rostra and the Forum. 
In the centre of the rostra is the figure of Constantine, 
the upper part destroyed. At each end of the rostra, 
raised on a pedestal, is a seated statue. On tlie 
rostra, listening to the discourse of the emperoft are 
the leading citizens, and below, in the Fonun, the 
+0 
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ill. in the third cmtury, k a solid wall laced with 
juiasteri. The lowest Etorey k of the Doric order, 
'tiie tecood is Ionic, the third Corinthian and ilie fourth 
Composite ; but the capitals of the columns are roughly 
carved — which has been exjilained by the euggesdon 
that possibly die whole facade may originally have been 
covered with stucco. Each of the arches of the second 
third tiers was adorned with a statue. The 
cornice at the top of the building, 160 feet from the 
^ound, had square holes cut in it for the inseruon of 
wooden masts, the lower ends of which rested upon a 
krge travertine corbel projecting from the wall, 14 feet 
* iwer down. These masts, with others at regular in- 
irvals down the step on the inside, supported the 
•wning, which stretched down to, but did not cover 
he arena. 
The building could hold 50,000 seated spectators, 
.klTanged In tiers corresponding to the external storeys. 
Nearest the arena was the podium, a marble platform 
larbie thrones for the Vestals, senators and other 
religious and lay officials of high rank. Above the 
1 was the emperor's throne, between columns 
ider a canopy. There were two Imperial en- 
trances, one from the Cxlian, the other from the 
Esquiline, each leading to a throne. Above the 
podium there were marble steps, every second step 
brming a row of numbered seats, for the use of which 
I ticket was necessary. The most capeful and explicit 
ons were given by special laws as to the classes 
vere entitled to these seats. Above the more 
incurable seats rose a wall separating them from those 
till further up. The topmost seats were protected by 
I roof supported by columns. Here sat the women and 
; lower classes. Even the Vestals were removed to 
B part during some of the exhibitions. As no ticket 
a required for the gallery, it waa necessary, in order 
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to get a good Mat there, to be at the amphitheatre before 
■nnrise. On the roof of the gallery were ftitioDed the 
uilon, whose biuineu it wa« to place the awning in 
positioD, and move it to miit the withes of the ipectatora. 
The air was cooled by fountains scented with aafiron 
and other periiimes. The show lasted through the 
whole day, making it necessary to distribute food 
among the people. In the hot mid-day hoars aham 
combats and other buffooneries relieved the dark tragedy, 
for the main business was the spectacle of human beings 
slaughtering one another in cold blood 'to make ■ 
Roman holiday.' 

The arena was so called because it was covered with 
sand, which sucked up the blood and gave the fighters 
a firm foobng. Under the sand was a wooden pmfenn 
or stage, through which cages containing animals could 
be raised from below. The whole of the area under 
the building was arranged to accommodate the wild 
beasts and their attendants, with the scenery and stage 

firoperties. This spot having originally been a lake 
ying between hills, the arena would constantly have 
been under water but for the practical skill of the 
Romans in scientific underground drainage. The un- 
known architect deserves credit for the solidity of his 
foundations, which have carried his enormous building, 
in marshy ground, for so many centuries. 

Most of the Roman public buildings, their temples, 
basilicas, and baths, were imitations of Greek models. 
The amphitheatre was a Roman invention. Two 
wooden theatres were placed back to back and made 
to move upon pivots, so that when they were turned 
they formed an amphi, or double, theatre. A histrionic 
performance having been given in each theatre, it was 
then turned round, with its spectators, and in the 
central pit so formed, gladiators fought. 

From the earliest times the shedding of blood hat 
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t htea regarded as a meriCoriouB act, pleasing to the gods. 
1 Blood, without which there ia no life, was the moBi 
fvaluable of all possible ofTeriDga. Human sacriiices, 
I when abaodoQed by the Greeks, were ecill continued 
Why the EtruscanE, especially at the funeral of an im- 
1. This custom was followed in Rome 
est times. The victims were slaves. As 
rthe Ramans increased in wealth and conquests, and 
* their slaves became numerous, it was considered waste- 
r&l and unnecessary to kill all a man's slaves on his 
I death. Some were spared for the use of the heir. 
These would naturally be (aken from the strongest and 
most capable. In order to lest the relative value of 
the slaves, to fiimish a funeral entertainment for the 
friends of the deceased, and at the same time to offer 
ihe necessary sacrifices to the gods, the slaves were 
made to fight, and thus to select, by the ordea! of 
battle, the weakest among them as a biood-otfering, 
The first recorded combat of this sort was exhibited in 
the Forum Boarium by Marcus and Decimus Brutus, 
ID 264 B.C., at the funeral of their father. The great 
popularity of the entertainment led to the special train- 
ing of the strongest slaves, and thus to organised dis- 
plays, at first in the Forum Romaoum, afterwards in 
the amphitheatre, the circus being too large and long to 
pTC every spectator a good view. The fighters were 
originally slaves, prisoners of war and condemned 
criminals. Under the Empire, when large expenditure 
upon these shows had become necessary in order to 
please the populace and obtain political preferment, 
I many of the poorer or more desperate characters among 
^the free men were tempted by the high pay offered, 
md thus raised this kind of fighting — homicide for its 
sake — to the dignity of a profession. The 
r was, however, always regarded as only just 
c the slave in social position. Id Imperial times, 
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could eaiily be fiooded with water, when nautical com- 
bats were exhibited, and the spectators could watch 
the gradually-Ming struggles (£the drowning. 

The httttariut was specially trained to fight against 
beasts of all kinds brought ftom erery known country in 
the world. Sometimee the arena would be laid out 
with trees and mounds, where every species of strange 
animal would be let loose, formbg a sort of zoological 
garden. The animals were totroduced in a raTenous 
condition and encouraged to fight with each other. At 
the great inaugural shows given by Titus there was a 
combat .of cranes. Criminals who had incurred the 
popular resentment in an especial degree, euch as the 
Christians, were exposed, unarmed and defenceless, to 
the wildest beasts, who tore and ate the living flesh, 
and crunched the bones before the delighted eyes of the 
spectators seated on the marble thrones. 

The number of Christian martyrs has been enor- 
mously exaggerated by eccleuasdcal writers. Even 
of those Christians who were executed, many 
were not exposed in the amphitheatre, but beheaded 
elsewhere. Those who were so exposed, reiused to 
fight, whether against each other or against the beasts. 
They were done to death by every imaginable cruelty, 
all the while defying their tormentors in a epirit of 
heroic obstinacy. It was the object of the Roman 
Government to make the Christian publicly admit the 
practical impotence of his God to save him from the 
dutches of the Pagans. The Christians, on the other 
hand, knowing that their life in this world was at an 
end, believing most implicitly in a fiiture existence of 
glory and happiness, and being for the most part men 
of obstinate and determined character who had already 
refused to recant their opinions, were inspired by a 
spiritual exaltation which no physical pain could subdue. 
It is impossible to imagine a spectacle of greater human 
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interett. The Tictiin, torn to pieces by ferodoiu beatu, 
burnt alixe, or patiently enduriog the long agonic* of 
crucifixion : the spectators, fascinated by the heartrend- 
ing tragedy, hardened as they were to the sight of 
human luffering, yet scafcely able to repress the 
inentable call for pity and adimratioD ; until at last the 
death and triumph of the hercnc sufferer gave ererj 
man present a sense of impotence and of defeat. 

Human compassion, we may be sure, was felt by 
iodividuals in every part of the audience, perhaps even 1^ 
the majority, though overcome by cowardice, stifled hj 
the tyranny of public opinion. The Chrittiaiu were the 
real victors at these scenes. At one time, martyr- 
dom in the Colosseum was a prize for which they 
eagerly competed. The public espomre in the 
Colosseum, tar from being a deterrent, had a large 
influence in spreading the new Faith. The imaginatiai 
of the whole world was powerfiilly affected by the 
wonderful taleg of heroiam and baifled cruelty, which 
came from every amphitheatre throughout the Roman 
Empire. 

One of the earliest and best-authenticated martyrs 
was St. Ignatius, whom legend has identified with the 
child blessed by Christ, and presented to the disciples 
aa a type of humility. When Bishop of Antioch, St. 
Ignatius was brought before Trajan there. He reAued 
to worship the Pagan gods, and was sent to Rome to be 
devoured by lions in the amphitheatre. The large bones 
only were left. These were carefUly collected ; and 
they lie now under the high altar of the church of S. 
Clemente. 

St. Augustine relates that in about the year 390 a 
certain Alipius, dragged against hia will to the ahow, 
kept Ilia eyes firmly ahut for a time, until the shout* of 
the people at an exceptionally exciting event overcame 
hi* curiosity. Once having gazed upon the appalling 
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e became as fascinated as the rest, and never again 
titled to present himself in good time to take his seat. 

Christianity ha« abolished the gladiator. In tliis, as 
in many other respects, the cultured Pagan was in 
sympathy with the religion of Christ, To Cicero, 
mere kilJiog for its own sake had do attractioa. More 
than a hundred years before the Colosseum had been 
commenced he said of the tights between men and 
beasts exhibited by Potnpey in his theatre : — 

* Magnilicae oemo negat j eed quae potest esse homini 
polito delectatio, quum aut homo imbecillus a valentis- 
sima beetia laniatur, aut praeclara beslia venabulo trans- 
verberatur.' ('Magnificent are these shows, nobody 
denies it, but what delight can it be for a reHned tnind 
to see a feeble man torn by a powerful beast, or a noble 
animal pierced with a javelin ?') Marcus Aurdiiis 
issued an unpopular order that the gladiators were to 
light against each other with blunted weapons only ; aod 
on one occasion when, seated on the Imperial throne in 
the Colosseum, he turned from the performance la 
busy himself with State papers, his attention was brought 
back to the death struggle before him by the r 
of disapproval which aro»e from all parte of the amp 
theatre. To Cicero, killing was vulgar and ugly ; 
Marcus Aurelius it was giving way to the lov 
passions ; to the Christian it was fratricide, 
a substantial difference between these view 

HUtnred Pagao disapproved, but only from c 

^b of what was seemly in the victor. The Christiao's 

Hbcem was for the victim. 

V Constantine, and several of his Christian successors, 
endeavoured to get rid of the gladiators, but the 
Romans had tasted blood and would not leave their 
m Eastern monk, Tclemachus, 
le for the express purpose of 
(hibition, rushed into the arena 
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and Mparated the combatanu. He wm tet npoo by 
the officials and spectator!, and killed on the ipot, 
but a general fcelbg of disapproval waa at last aromed, 
and the fighdng of men with men waa stopped, thoagh 
only for a time. Justinian finally, in the sixth cenury, 
put ao end to the ahedding of human blood, whether by 
men or by beasts. 

In the tenth century the Coloaaemn formed part of 
the Frangipani fortress. In i33i> when the Papal 
Court was at Arignoo, a great boll-fight took place 
here, m which do less than eighteen young Roman 
nobles were killed by the bolls. Then it became the 
chief quarry for builders. Id 1675 a ch^el waa 
built withiD the ruins by Clement X. ; and Benedict 
KlV., in 1749, erected a plain wooden cross in the 
centre, with fourteen painted shrines around it, for the 
itatioDB of the ' Via Crucis.' 

The iamouB Latin prophecy runs : — 



Aa ByroD has it ; — 

' While itindi the ColatHDm, Rome ilull ituid, 
When filli the CaloHcum, Rome ihiU fill. 
And when Rome bill, the world.' 

The Dacian captives who walked in front of thdr 
conqueror must have looked up at the great building 
with terror in their hearts, for there they were doomed 
to fight after the triumphal ceremony. Trajan cele- 
brated his victory by shows, m which io,ooo men 
fought and 11,000 animals were slaughtered. 

Behind the Colosseum Trajan saw the magnificent 
Baths of TituB, of which some fragments still remain ; 
and beyond them the baths he had himself erected, 
still to be seen in the gardens of the Sette Salle. He 
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then turned up towards the Capitol, over the road whkh 
was afterwards covered by the Temple of Veniu and 
Rome. Below the remains of the temple, and feeing 
the Colosseum, we can see the arches leading to sut>- 
t^ranean ch^nbers, where were stored the scenic 
paraphernalia to be used b the «hows of the amphi- 

In the time of Trajan, the Arch of Titus and the 
Coloesne of Nero (a gilt bronze statue 120 feet high), 
stood iteaier the site dow occupied by the church of 
S. Francesca Romana. They were removed by 
Hadrian to make room for the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, the arch being placed in its present positioD, 
and the colossus on the large square pedestal near the 
Colosseum, of which some remains may still be 
identified. 

The Temple of Venus and Rome, the largest and 
one of the grandest in Rome, was designed by 
Hadrian, hs peculiarity being the placing of two cellat 
(tern pie- chambers) back to back, one being dedicated 
to Venus Felix, the other to Roma Aeterna. Dion 
Casdus tells us that Hadrian, who prided himself on 
his architectural taste and skill, showed his plan to 
ApollodoniB, the great artist who created the wonders 
of Trajan's Forum; and when ApoUodorus pointed 
out that the statues of Venus and Rome, seated 6gures, 
were so large that they would not be able to stand up 
without striking the roof, Hadrian ordered his immediate 
execution. It is an improbaUe tale. Hadrian had 
little resemblance to Nero. 

Trajan now passedunder the triumphal arch erected 
by Domidan to commemorate the capture of Jerusalem 
by his brother, Titus. As it now stands the arch is 
the work of VaJadier, who, in 1 8zz, took it entirely to 
jneces and rebuilt it. The travertine which he used is 
easily distinguished from the pentelic marble remains of 
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the original edilice. On the innn junba an two Cdc 
reliefs. One ftp r e te n t* Titiu crowDed br Victory b 
hii uiumplul cjiudriga, the honn led bj Koma. On 
the other tide the ipali of the Temple of Jenmlem 
are being curied^the golden icTeii-braochcd cantUe- 
«tick, the golden table fer ibewbread, tod the aim 
irumpetk These aacred and valuaUe (^jecti vert 
Hoposited by Vetpaaan in the Temple of Pace, 
whence they were taken by Genieiic to Carthage in 
4S5- When BeJisariui defeated the VaDdalt he it- 
cuptured (hein and tent them to Coaitantinople. On 
ihe centre of the vault of the arch ii a relief of the 
.-ipothcoaii of Titna borne aloft by an eagle. The 
oxternal frieze represent! oxen being led to acrilicc. 
The capitals of the columns are the earliett existing 
examples of the unsatisfactory composite order. 

In the Middle Ages this arch was used by the 
I''rangipant to fonn pan of their great fortress, in 
which were also included the ColoMenm and the 
Scptizonium. 

Trajan now descended the Sacra Via, the bmous 
street along which Horace was sauntering, in accord- 
ance with his custom, totally absorbed in dreamy 
thoughts, when he met the bore whom he has immu'- 
talised in the poem from which the lines quoted at the 
head of this chapter are taken. 

The original Sacra Via was a short lane connecting 
the Forum with the Summa Sacra Via, the ridge 
between the Forum ami the Colosseum. The name 
was afterwards applied to the entire length of the road 
from the Capitol to the Esquiline Hill. When Trajan 
marched up the incHite from the Colosseum in order 
to pass under the Arch of Titus, he went over that part 
of the pavement which has been recently exposed just 
N. of the present position of the arch. 

After the erection of the Temple of Venus and 
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Rome by Hadrian, and the recnoral of tlic Arch of 
Titus to its prcBenc Bite, the Sacra Via was aleo turned 
to pass under the arch. 

As Ttajan now stood on the aummit, on the incline 
which the primitive Ghepheida had found so useful as 
an approach for their flocks to the aettjemeni on the 
Palatine Hill, on his right were private houses and 
warehouses for Oriental spices, where now stand the 
remains of the basilica commenced by Maxentius and 
finished by his conqueror, Conslantine, Tliis great 
building had a central nave with two aisles, the eastern 
of which, with its three gigantic arches, each 60 
feet in span, is all that now remains. The central 
existing arch was backed by an apsidal end, where 
stood a colossal statue of Constantine and four other 
BtaCaes in niches on each side of it. The concrete 
roof, decorated with octagonal coffers containing central 
roMttes, was painted and gilded. A piece of the 
iprioging of the vault which spread over the great 
liall remains apparently hanging in the air. This frag- 
ment originally rested on a large Corinthian column, 
and its stability, now that the support has been removed, 
is doc to the wonderful strength of the concrete which 
connects v. with the wall behind. One of these 
enormous fluted marble columns which supported the 
vault BOW stands in front of the Basilica of S. M. 
Maggiore, whither it was moved by Paul V, (Borg- 
hese) in 1613. At the front of the basilica, towards 
the Sacra Via, were a number of fine columns of red 
porphyry, and a long flight of marble steps leading up 
from the road. Porphyry, from its power of resisting 
fire, was used in the Middle Ages to form the kiln in 
which the softer marbles were reduced to lime. 

Ab Trajan proceeded down the narrow street he 

this right the Templum Sacrae Urbis, 
forms part of the church of SS. Cosma 
A 
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e Damiuo. A paiiage leadi on the left of tbc 
Basilica of CoMtantioe to the back of the church. 
After the great fire id the rrign of Commodnit Rome 
was coDtiderably rebuilt by Septimiiii Severnt, and a 
fresh regiicer of the ownership of property io the new 
streets was made. To help the dtizeas is identifying 
their plots, a marble plan of Rome was affixed to the 
back wall of this temple. Some fragments were dis- 
covered at the foot of the wall in the sixtemtb ceatniy, 
and others in recent tunes. The floor of the Fonm 
Pacis has receatly been exposed here, ibowiag a 
beautiful pavement of coloured marUea. A large 
fragment of concrete, with part of a staircaae, lu* 
l^leo bere from the Basilica of Constantine. 

Facing the Sacra Via, and now forming pan of the 
church of SS. Cosma e Damiano, u the drcular 
temple erected io the fourth txntury by Maxentiua to 
the memory of his bod Romulus, who had died at the 
age of four. The handsome doorway is flanked by 
two red porphyry columns which support a carved 
entablature, richly ornamented. This doorway and 
the bronze doors were takeo from some building of an 
earlier date. 

Near the temple of Romulus was the Arch of 
FabhiG, erected to Quintus Fabius Maximo* in b.c. 
I zi, inferior in size and grandeur to the later arches. 
It stood at the fiutbeat end of the Forum. Qceio 
gives a picture of the crowding all along the Sacra 
Via, aad especially at this poiut, where he say*: 
' When I am jostled in a crowd, as often happena, I 
do not blame the man who is at the top of the Saci«d 
Way while I am being pushed about near the Fabian 
Arch, but the person who actually runs agunst me 
and pushes me.' It used to be said of any man who 
had exaggerated ideas of hia own importance that be 
lowered his head under the Arch of Fabius on his way 
S6 
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to the Fonin). Hating passed oixler this aicb, Trajm 
stoud upOD the Fonitn, but hii new of it vas greatly 
impeded by the Regia aod by the temple of the deified 
JuliuB in his frcmt ; tg his left ww the House of the 
Vestals ; above that the great range of tpletidid edificet 
on the Palatine, most conspicaoiu being the Palace of 
Caligula. The Temple of Antoninni and Faustina, 
now the church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda, on 
right, was not then in existence. The inscription 
(hows that it was erected in honour of Antoninus Pius 
and his wife Faustina. The chief remains are ten fiitc 
columns of cipoBino (Carystian marble) with Corinthian 
capitals of white marble. The frieze of white marbte 
is decorated with good reliefs of griffins, candelabra 
and vases. In the side walls of the church may sail 
be seeti the grey ptpcrina of the ancient temple. 

Here, at the E. end of the facade of tbe temple, 
has been fonnd a prehistoric cemetery. The earliest 
graves, dating from before looo B.C., contained ashes 
in jars, or in hut urns, clay models of the primitive 
house. In some later graves the body was found 
buried in a hoUowed-out tree. Amongst them were 
dishes, bowls, and vases, even the oldest of them 
(howing Greek influence, which had contained offer- 
ings offish, grapes with small seeds, corn, honey, salt, 
urine. Beads, bracelets, necklaces, were also found ; 
■nd the bones of a suckling colt arranged in a circle, 
with the head in the centre, an offering for the growth 
of the crops. The cemetery must have served the pre- 
Romulean inhabitants of the hills above it. 

Near it some cells were discovered in 1902, which 
may have formed part of a prison. 

Nearer to the Palatine are the foundations, recently 
excavated, of the Regia, the public office of the 

C[aximu5. It was a very sacred place, in 
oua rites of a solemn character were carried 
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out by the Pootifices and VeBtaU. Here were kept 
the «acred spears of Mars, and tbe public docamcDU 
and records of the Fasti. The recent excavatioiii 
have exposed tufa remains of the Republic : a well of 
the same period : and a Byzantine house facing the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 

Under the Palatine is the House of the Vestal*. 
Outside the main entrance are remains of a small shrine, 
which may haTC contained a statue of Vesta. Two 
columns supported an entablature of which the archj- 
trave and frieze are the only original paru now 
existing. The practice of placing shrines of domestic 
gods at the corners of streets was greatly encouraged 
by Augustus ; their number in the time of Conttantine 
reached 4Z4. The Christians imitated the Pagan 
example. In 1S53 OTer 3000 small chapels of this 
nature were registered in Rome. 

The House of the Vestals was one of the most 
richly ornamented, best warmed, and most luxurious 
in Rome. Part of the Palatine Hill was cut away 
and a Urge area levelled, to make room for it Portions 
of the older house have recently been discovered, but 
most of the remains are of the time of Sepdmlns 
Severus. The peristyle was like a two-storeyed 
cloister, the forty-eight columns of the lower storey 
consisting o( eip^rmo marble (white with green streaks), 
the forty-eight of the upper storey of red ireceia 
carall'ma. Between each of these columns was a statue 
of a Vestal. The walls were lined with beauttfiil 
marbles. In the centre of the court the outline remains 
of a small formal flower garden. Beyond this was a 
marble-lined tank, filled every day with sacred water, 
brought, as Middleton suggests, from the fountain of 
Egeria, for the use of the Vestals in their lustral rites. 
In accordance with the primitive religious prejudice 
against the use of metal for any purpose, the Vestals 
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were not allowed lead pipes for water, oor might iron 
tools be UBcd for building or repairing tlieir house. At 
religious ceremaoies clay vesGcIs of archaic shape were 
employed, instead of cupa of silver or gold. Two 
other tanks have been found. At the end of the court 
is the tablinam or parlour, which must have been a 
beautiful rooni, the pavement and walls decorated with 
coloured marbles. On each side are three rooms, 
which may have been for the six Vestals, but Lanciani 
thinks they would have been loo damp and unhealthy ; 
the bed and bath-rooms were on the upper floor. 
When the Palatine was covered with immensely high 
buildings the House of the Vestals obtained very little 
sunshine, and its situation under the hill made elaborate 
arrangements for heating and ventilation a necessity. 

The recent excavations have disclosed some line 
marble floors, and also a number of gold coins of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, which had probably 
been brought here for safekeeping. A similar find 
had previously been made here of silver coins of 
Alfred, Edward, Atheiatan and other Anglo-Saxon 
kings. 

Much alsn has been learnt of the adjoining Temple 
of Vesta by the latest excavations. In the centre of 
the solid foundatiooB a four-sided space was found, 
with walls faced in brick ; and also a large number of 
boneG of the sacrificial animals — the sheep, ox and 
pig — with ashes and pieces of charred juniper, frag- 
ments of vases and votive statues of terra-cotta. The 
temple area was enclosed by a wall of tufa blocks. Id 
the temple were kept the Palladium, saved from Troy 
by j£neas, other venerated relics and important public 
documents, and the Sacred Fire. Id primitive times 
when the men went out on a hunting expedition, 
a fire was kept burning io the camp under the care 
of girls, so as to save the trouble of re-ligbting, 
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which could only be done by the Iiborioiu (nctM» o^ 
dried sticki. Similar firci guarded by elderly widowi 
were kept buraiog in every Greek city. It WM thi 
duty of the Vcstali, at goardiaiu of the ajmbdical 
city-hearth, to keep ihcir fire borniiig in the Temj^ ti 
Veata. This fire was porpotcly extinguiihcd od Ne« 
Year's Day (March itx.), aod re-lighted by the Po* 
dfex Maximal. In moaem Rome the candles at tbi 
altar of a church are extiDguiihcd aod re-ltt od Nm 
Year** Day. 

The Vestdl wa* chosen from a large number ol 
candidates by the Pontifex Maxinius. She wa* 
Dobic tHrtfa, with both parents living, and free fnx 
any physical defect. Entering upon ber trainiD] 
between the ages of six and ten, she became a Vota 
for thirty years ; the first ten years were spent ii 
learning her duties, the second ten in perfonnB{ 
them, and the third ten in teaclibg the novices. I 
she allowed the fire to go out the was flogged. I: 
she broke ber vow of cbasuty she was buried aliv< 
in a subterranean chamber at a spot on the Quiriiui 
Hill near the Porta Collioa \ she waa given a bom- 
iog lamp, one loaf of bread and a little miUc. ant 
water, so as to prolong the agonies of pain ant 
remorse. 

The first example of the infliction of this pnnidi- 
ment is the legendary case of Rhea Silvia, the mothe 
of Romulus and Remus ; and one of the last was tbi 
chief Vestal Cornelia, who was tried and condemnei 
by Domitian, as Pontifex Maiimus, not, as tbe Ui 
directed, in the Regia. but in his own Alban villa 
Her supposed lover was flogged to death on tbi 
Comitium. 

The Vestal had many privileges, and mnch inflneDO 
in secular as well as religious matters. Her evideno 
b a court of taw nearly always carried tbe verdict, aw 
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her voice was seldom raised in vain to favour of anj 

particular candidate for an appoint Rieot. Tbe Chief 
Vestal was always consulted in the last resort at a lime 
of seriouG national crists. Tbe Vestal was raiber 
cloAcly confined to her hoDse, but was free from the 
paternal dominaiion which so largely affeaed other 
households. When she did go out, it was to be 
given the best seat at the circus or amphitheatre ; 
she was allowed to push tlirough the crowded city 
in a wheeled carriage when very few had such a 
privilege ; and if by chance she met a criminal 
sentenced to death she could pardon him. The latter 
privilege, under the Papal ruJe, was accorded to all 
cardinals at Rome. 

Tbe Vestals were, both individually and in their 
corporate capacity, endowed with great wealth, either 
by their family, the Emperor, or the State. After 
iheir thirty years of official life they were at liberty to 
marry and resume the position of an ordinary citizen ; 
hut many of them preferred to retain the comforts and 
privileges of the order, and continued their career as 
Vestals. 

The costume of the Vestal consisted of the itok, a 
white gown covering the whole body, with a zona, or 
cord, round the waist ; over this was the pallium, folded 
round tbe body in a variety of ways, and sometimes 
stretching over the head as a hood. On the head she 
wore six bands of linen, as a sort of coronet. In the 
Museo Nazionale there is a fine statue of a Chief Vestal 
wearing the tajjibalum, a sacrificial vestment forming a 
hood, white, with a purple border. 

The worship of Vesta was continued for some years 
after the adoption of Christianity by Constantine, but 
was finally abolished by Gratian iti 367. 

~ mple of Vesta was in a fair state of pre. 
snd of the fifteenth century, but was 
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denroyed by A^chaelangelo and hit rcccmot*, the 
nuterialB being used, either in blocks or ai lime, fix 
the erection of St. Peter's. 

Near tlie Temple of Vesta was the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, of which three beintifDl Corinthiui 
coIdtdds, with their piece of the entaUatore, remnii. 
The twin Greek gods were adopted by the Romans 
in gratitude for their asaittance at the battle of Lake 




Regillus, fought against Tarquin and the Latius in 
B.C, 4.96. The twins brought the newB of the victory 
to Rome, and watered their horses at the Fodi Juturna. 
The demolition of the church of S. M. Liberatrice 
in 1 900 has brought to light the original spring between 
the Temple of Vesta (the Virgins being the cnstodiaas 
of water as well as fire), and the Temple of the twin 
gods. The water still flows under a wall of ancient 
masonry into a rectangular bath of tufa, covered with 
slabs of marble. In it was found a marble altar, with 
relieft on the four sides of the Dioscuri (Castor and 
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Pollux), JnjHter, Lcda and the Swan, and a goddes*. 
perhaps Vesta, and the fragment* of two life-dze 
marble horses of the best Greek w<H'kni3ii*hip. In 
the neighbouring rooms were iboDd a ttatnc of 
£scalapiiu, a statue of Apollo, and a Inist of Jnpter 
Serapis or ^scnlapins. 

Nearer to the Palatine is the shrine of the njrmph 
Jitfuma, whom Vergil described as the sister of 
Turnni, King of the Rntuliaas, and who was supposed 
to have originated the building of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux. The shrine had two marble columns and 
an architraTe, with an inscription to Jutuma. Near it 
is a well, and an inscription stating that it was erected 
by Marcus Barbatios Pollio, mentioned by Cicero as a 
partisan of Antony. Here also ii a marble altar, with 
fignres of, perhaps, Tumus and Juturna. 

Beyond is the early Christian basilica of S. M. 
Antiqva, recently discovered, with atrinm, nave, aisles 
and apse. The building, whose original pnrpose is 
doubtAil, is of the time of Oomitian, and was after- 
wards converted into a church. In the outer ball may 
be seen a great tank or piscina belonging to an earlier 
building and set at a diiferent angle. The church has 
frescoes of the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries. 
On the left wall the figure of Christ has a row of saints 
on each side. Above are scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment — the Flood, the story of Jacob, and of Joseph. 
On the right wall are three female figures each with 
a child, St, Anne with the Virgin, the Virgin with 
Jems, St. Elizabeth with the Baptist. In the apse are 
figures of Christ, with the symbols of the four 
Erangelists, and Pope Paul I. (7S7-7681. By the 
door on the right is a figure of St. Anne holding the 
infant Mary. The chapel on the left has a well- 
weserred fresco of the Crucifixion, with the Virgin, 
Peter, Paul, Quiriacua and Julitta, and Pope Zacharias 
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(741-752). The paintiiigtoii the tide w«U« tdl ibe 
■tory of SS. Quiruciu and Jnlitta, a mother aod too 
martyred io the Diocletian peraccotioa. When the 
Imperial palaces od the Palatine began to &li down 
upon this church Pope Leo IV. (8+7-855) abandoned 
it, erecting instead the church which waa S, M. Nnon, 
and it now S> Franceaca Romana. 

Returnbg now towards the Forum we find near the 
colninn of the Temple of Castor the basei of the 
Arch of AngDstus. Opposite are the T«nple and 
Rostra of Julius Ciesar, erected by Angustoa to the 
memory of his great-uncle and adoptive fiither on the 
spot in the Forum where the Dictator*! bodj waa 
burned by the mob. The exact place was marked by 
an altar, of which some remains exist. Stepa led 
from the Forum to the Rostra Julia above this altar, 
and above the rostra was a further flight of steps to 
the temple, which thus stood at a considerable altitude. 

Trajan's chariot now emerged upon the Fonun 
Romauum. The hero waa greeted with a roar of 
applause from tbe holiday -decked populace who 
crowded every available spot, whether in the Fomin 
itself or on the steps, windows and roofs of the mag- 
nificent temples, palaces aad basilicas which looknl 
down upon the emperor. Nearest to him were the 
Rostra and Temple of Julius Cxsar ; on his right, 
the enormous Basilica Emilia, and beyond it the 
Curia or Senate House ; on his left, tbe Temple of 
Castor and Pollux and the Basilica Julia ; iu front, the 
Arch of Tiberius, the rostra, and the Temples of Saturn, 
Vespasian and Concord, backed by the Tabolarium) 
on the right apex of the CapitoHne Hill, the Temple 
of Juno Moneta and the Arx or citadel ; on the lefti 
the final point of his journey, the goal of every 
triumphator — the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinue, its 
golden roof glittering in the sun. 
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Before him lay the small open space where the two 
maiQ features of ciriUsation — law and order — were 
born. Originally this was a piece of marshy ground 
lying in the valley between the Capitollne, Palatine 
and Velian eminences, wbicb was frequently converted 
into a lake by an over&ow of the Tiber. 

The Etory of the Curtian lake is thus related by 
Livy (translation by Philemon Holland) : — 

' The same year, by earthquake or other forcible 
violence, the common place called Forum, clave and 
opened wide, welneer in the mids, and sunk down to 
an exceeding depth : neither, could that chink or pit be 
filled up, by casting in of earth (notwithstanding every 
man laboured and brought what he could] before that 
they began to enquire, according aa they were admon- 
ished by the divine Oracles, what it might be, wherein 
the most puissance and greatness of the people oi Rome 
consisted. (For the wizards prophesied, That if they 
would have the state of Rome to remain sure for ever, 
they should dedicate and offer it, whatsoever it was, 
unto that place). And when they were in doubt what 
this should be, it is reported, that Marcus Cartiui, a 
right hardy Knight and martial young gentleman, re- 
buked them therefore, because they doubted whether 
the Romans had any earthly thing better than armour 
and valor ? Herewith, after silence made, he lift up 
his eyes and beheld the Temples of the immortal Gods, 
scituat oeer to the Forum, and the Capitol likewise ; 
and stretching forth his hands, one while toward Heaven, 
another while to the gaping chinks and gulf in the 
earth, toward the infernal spirits beneath, he offered 
and devoted himself to assured death. And mounting 
tipon a brave courser, as richly trapped and set oot, as 
possibly he could devise, armed as he was at all pieces, 
he leapt Horse and man and all into the hole. The 
people, both men and women, threw in after him sundry 
• 6s 
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^Sa and obladoiw, and fnnU of the evth in great 
plenty.' 

The actual nte ctf thi* |)ool wai ducotned in 
1904, an encloied area 30 feet long by SO feet 
broad, paved with tiaTertine. Cloie to it have 
beeo found three tiaicrtitte alaba, which canied 
three oS the leg* of the colostal eqoettiian Matne 
of E>omitian. 

Here alio are TinUe loine ponioiu <rf' the mb- 
terraneaii potsagn which Jnliiu Caeiai dedgned for the 
preparatioa of the ihowi of game* and comfaais, wlucb 
he gave in the Fomm. 

It wa« io the Fonun that took place the fectiTal 
wganiaed by Romulu* when the dcfpiicd Romani 
•eized the ^bioe women and carried than off to their 
village DD the Palatine. The SatHoei could not hope 
to capture the Roman stronghold, defended by ita idid 
wall (additional remains of which have recently been 
excavated) ; but a battle took place between the two 
tribes in the Forum area. While the iuue waa itill 
undecided, the Sabine women, now the wires of the 
Romans, stopped the Cghting by ruihing in between 
their brothers and their hatbands, and that brought 
■bout a league of peace and fiiendship. 

The word 'forum ' originally meiint a place ont~of- 
doors, hence public, for the transaction of boainess, 
whether commercial, political or judicial. At first a 
market-place, the Forum was surrounded by shops. In 
449 B.C., Virginia, a young girl, was claimed by Apfwus 
Claudius as the slave of one of his clients. The power- 
ful Decemvir appeared in the Forum, accompanied by 
his armed patrician friends and their followers; his 
lictors dispersed the mob and seized the girl. Her 
father, Virgiiuus, snatched up a knife from an adjoining 
butcher's stall and plunged it in his daughter's heart 
This tragedy led to the abolition of the Decemvirate, 
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and the micide of A[^itiu Cliodiot itt the Mamenine 

On the PilatiDe tide, where the Basilica Julia «at 
afterward* erected, were the tjlrrm* xrlcra, and on 
the other side the U^mu rwrw or OrjtmlarU, tLe office* 
of lilTeniiiithi and banker*. After the battle of Canme, 
when Hannihal wat encamped within three miles of 
the dty, the plot of land upon which hit force retted 
was piit up for «ale by auction in the Forum, to which 
Hannibal replied by telling these thopa — the richca in 
Rome — to the highest l^der. In the later dayt of 
the RepoUic gladiatorial fightj were frequently dis- 
played in the Forum at a fuieral, and wooden tund* 
were erected for spectator*. On one nicb occasion 
Julius Cxsar corcred a part of the Fonuu with a cilk 
awning. 

The Basilica JEmilia was about the tame in length 
at the Basilica Julia, was open, and two-storeyed. It 
was through the open court* of this building that the 
Frztorians rushed to kill Galba. It wa* used at an 
exchange. The chambert at the dde were office*. 
Id tome of them are contiderable remains of pare- 
ment* in opiu itciile, which were restored in 1900. 
Some panels of white marble were found here beauti- 
fully decorated with earrings. The basilica had fine 
columns of africano, many fragments of which remain. 

At the southern end of this basilica, near the Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina, a large fragment has been 
discovered bearing an inscription in honour of Lucius 
Cztar, the adopted son of Augustus, who was cut off 
by an early death from the luccession. 

Proceeding along the Sacra Via, Trajan now passed 
near the shrine of Venue Cloacioa, to which the 
recently-discovered circular basement probably belongs. 
The goddess of purification, or drainage, would natur- 
ally be placed near the Cloaca Maxima, which has 
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now been Tereoled, the Kwer to which had prerionilj 
becD luigoed that name proTJog to be only n tributary 
of thii mach larger work. Close to the real Ooaca 
Maxinu the excaTator* hare got down to tlw early 
pavement of the Fonini. 

Near the Basilica £railia itood the amal] temple 
or ihrine of Jaani, cloaed to time of peace, ofa 
ID time of war. It wa« of white marble anl gilt 
bronze, and cODUiiied a gilded bronze itatne of the 
double-headed Janiu Bifrou. It it wnnetiiiie* nid 
that peace is oecetMry for the growth of a nation. 
Better than peace a conqoett. The Romans steadily 
extended their power by fighting. With one brief 
interlude between the firK and second Carthaginiia 
ware, the Temple of Janus was constantly open frun 
Numa to Augustus, a period of nearly 700 years. 
When Rome was besieged by the Goths tmder Vidge* 
in 537, more than 100 years after the official adoption 
of Chcistianity, some deepairtog and saperstitious men 
attempted to open this temple, in the hope that then 
tbe god might assist them. The bronze door* were so 
firmly lixed that they could not be moved. 

The Curia or Senate House, built by Diocletian, 
is now the church of S. Adriano. The old Cnria 
was destroyed by fire during the riot at the fimeral of 
ClodiuB in ;z b.c. ; it was rebuilt and again destroyed. 
Practically all the facade dates from Diocletian (end 
of third century]. The bronze doors of the Senate 
House were removed by Pope Alexander VII. to the 
wincipal entrance of the Basilica of S. John Lateraa. 
except for a slight lengthening at top and bottom 
they are in thdr original condition. 

In front of the Curia was the Conutium, an open 

paved area surrounded by a low screen. This was 

the original roeetiog-place of the patrician e«tmtU 

turiala. It was sacred ground, regarded as distinct 
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n the Forum. There were many statues upoD it : 
to the Greeks, Pythagoras aod Alcibiades ; to Horatiu» 
Codes, who kept the Sublkiaa Bridge against Lars 
Poreena and Tarquin ; to Aldus Navins the Augur, 
who cut a whetetone with his razor ; to the three 
Sibyls or Fates, who gave the church its medizial 
name of S. Adriano in Tribus Faiia. Upon the 
Comitium also stood the_^«u rumiaaru, the sacred fig 
tree under which Romulus and Remus lo their cradle 
were deposited by the 9ooded Tiber ; and a bronze 
Btatuc of the wolf suckling the twins, which some 
authorities think may be the famous statue now in the 
palace of ibe Conservators oo the Capitoline Hill. 
On the Comitium foreign envoys were received, 
criminal trials took place, and criminals were flogged 
or executed. Here also was the raised platform from 
which the aristocratic assembly could be addressed, 
called the rostra, because the bronze beaks (^rojira) of 
ships captured in war were fastened to their outer front. 
The rostra on the Comitium were so placed th.it the 
orator could turn either towards the patricians on the 
Comitium, or the rabble in the Forum. Here Tiberius 
and GaiuE Gracchus advocated their reforms, and here 

P:ero delivered his second and third orations against 
tiline. It was in front of this rostra that Sulla 
posed the dug-up head of Marius. 
At the edge of the Comitium the recent excavations 
have exposed the nigir lapis, composed of several thick 
slabs of the blackest marble shot with streaks of white. 
[t marks the site of the legendary tomb of Romulus. 
Below it are the bases on which may have stood the 
lions which are said to have flanked the tomb. Here 
also have been found a tufa cone, and a four-sided 
shaft or cippus of tufa, upon which is an inscription 
^p words of the earliest Latin, referring to sacrificial 
^■p. These objects were ibund broken, apparently 
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by come act of riolence, but tbej mmt haTe been 
regarded as rery tacred, for they were buried in a mut 
of dibrii contaiaing imall broDze figuret, booea of 
stcrifida] animali, aafaea, raiei of black clay, and other 
Totire object!. 

The central area of the Poram contained a large 
number of statues to eminent men. Here haa been 
diicorered the base of the colossi! equestrian brcwze 
statue of Domitian, wfaich was destroyed after hi« 
death. The pedestals of some columns, on which 
were «tatues of the time of Constantine, facing the 
Basilica Julia, have recently been restored. The 
line Corinthian column, known so long as the 
column of Phocas, was erected by Diocletian. On 
its summit the Exarch Smaragdiis placed a Btatne 
to Phocas, the Eastern tyrant, in 600. 

The most interesting objects on this central area 
are the Plutei, two low walls of while marble, with 
sculptured reliefs, wbicb remain near the apot where 
they were fonnd in 187a. The reliefs are of 
Trajan's time. On the inner sides, as they now 
stand, appear, on each wall, the sacrificial animal* 
of the Suovetauralia {iiu, ovit, taunts)— the boar, 
ram, and bull — adorned with fillets and wreaths. 
The relief towards the Capitol has, on the left, 
Trajan addreBsing the people from the Rostra Jnlia ; 
behind him are the Temple of Castor and the 
Arch of Angustus. On the right, before the seated 
figure of Trajan, stands a woman carrying a child 
— an allusion to the charity for poor children in- 
augurated by Trajan. Behind is the lower storey 
of the Basilica Julia. Further, on the right, is 
a statue of Marsyas, an aged faun, carrying a 
wine skin ; and here also is shown the sacred fig 
tree. The relief facing the Colosseum represents 
the burning of tablets before a figure, much de- 
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stroyed, seated od the rottra — an allurioD to the te- 
miuiofi hj Trajan of certain arrean of tazei due 
to the treasury. On the left of this scene Marsyat 
and the fig tree appear again. In the background, 
on the right, is the Temple of Vespasian ; then 
the Temple of Saturn ; between them an arch, 
perhaps the Arch of Tiberioa ; and on the left the 
fiauUca Julia. 

Close to the Plotei is the large marble block which 
originally carried a large marble equestrian statue of 
Stilicho, in honour of his fictory over the Goths at the 
battle of Pollentia in 40]. The remains of an inscrip- 
tion may be traced upon the fragment. 

Between the Column of Diocletian and the Temple 
of Saturn are the recendy-discovered arches whose 
meaning is uncertain. Perhaps they were the sut 
structure of the road which had to be widened 
when the Temple of Saturn was rebuilt, in b.c, 42. 
Near are the rostra which were removed from the 
Comitium, probably by Augustus. In their present 
form they date from Trajan. They are shown io 
sculptured relief on the Arch of Conatantine. To- 
ward* the Forum the platform had a low marble 
screen, open in the centre, where the orator stood. 
The Plutei, described above, formed the parapet 
walls at either side. 

At the back of these rostra, on the west, was the 
milliarium aurenm, a column of gilded bronze, on 
which were marked the distances of the chief towns 
from Rome. 

On the east, nearly touching the Arch of Sevenu, 
arc the remaiiw of a cylindrical structure, the Umtnlicin 
Rom«, or central part of the city. 

Between the rostra and the Capitol the early tufa 
draiDS of the Republican period have recently been 
exposed. Here too may be seen the remains of the 
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primitiTe Altar of Vulcan where, we are told, fish were 
ucriRtxd 'instead of haman iouIb.' The paTeiDent of 
the Ciiviu CapitoliDus, the street mounting the Capitol, 
ia alio niible. 

The Arch of Septimius Sevenu was erected in 
303, during the reign of Severus, to himself and hii 
son*, Caracalk and Geta, in honour of their Parthiu 
Tictoriet. After the murder of Geta bj order of hit 
brother, in the presence of their mother, Jtilu 
Domna, Caracalla caused the words in the fourth 
line, which originally were, ' t. SBrriMio. cbtu. 
KOBiLiss. CAESAR).,' to be erased, and the preeent 
words, ' opTiMig. foktissimisqve. pkincipibvs.,' to be 
cnt in thnr place. 

On the top of the arch there was originally a 
bronze chariot, drawn by six horses, in which stood 
a iigure of Severus, with Caracalla and Geta on foot 
at the sides. The vadt* of the three arches are 
ornamented with roeette decorations. The eight 
columns, much restored, have composite capitals. 
The material of the arch is Pentelic marble ; that 
of the columns Hymettian marble. On the pedestals 
of the columns are reliefs of barbarian captives led 
by Roman soldiers. The spandrels of the centre 
arch have figures of wioged victories, and, below 
them, figures representing the four seasons. The 
four large reliefs over the side arches represent sieges 
and victories in the Parthian war — the entry of Severus 
into Babylon, the siege of Hatra in Mesopotamia, 
the passage of the Euphrates, etc. The spandrels 
over the lower arches represent the river gods of 
the Euphrates, Tigris, and their tributanes. In the 
Mddle Ages one tower of a church rested upon the 
top of this arch, which was deeply buried in debrii. 
After some of the rubbish bad been cleared away 
the side arches were used as workshops. It is now 
7* 
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Saturn waa one of the evliert of the Roman goda 
to whom a temple was erected. The Saturnalia were 
the original festivitiet from which the modem canuTil 
IE derived. In thi> temple was the public treamry. 

Just south of the Temple of Satnrn ate the remains 
of the Arch of Tiberius, erected in i6 A.D., on the 
Vicus Jugarius. 

On the western aide of the Forum was the Banlica 
Julia, commCDCed by JuIiqb Cxsar, completed by 
Augustus, and restored by subsequent emperors. The 
latest restorations, the brick pillars, and the piece of a 
marble column are quite modem, and not in accordance 
with the original design. The basilica was lOO yaidi 
long. It was used as a law court, and was large eooo^ 
for the trial of four cases at once. Pliny pleaded hxxt 
in the time of Trajan. A two-storeyed double aisle 
•nrrounded the three sides nearest the Forum, which 
were open except for a low marble screen and curtains. 
The central area was probably not roofed, bot covered 
by an awning. It had a fine pavement of coloored 
oriental marbles. The aisles were paved with white 
marble, some of which is still in litu, and still carries 
the marks of gaming-tables. Caligula connected his 
palace on the Palatine with the Capitol, by means of 
ihott wooden bridges joining together the palace, the 
Temple of Augustus, the Basilica Julia and die Capitol. 
When passing over the roof of the aiales of the Ba^ltca 
Julia, on his way to the Capitol, he used to throw 
money into the Fomm for the populace to light ow. 

Between the Basilica Julia and the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux there was a street leading through the Vela- 
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bnun to tbe Grcn Maxiomi, called the Vkn* Tmcn 
or Etruscan ttnct. Ai one tune h «a* called the 
VicBi Tborarini from the (bop* here for timr or per- 
fame. Tbe naiemem ii niUe. 



Al the back (^ the TanjJe of Cntor was the T(fa|Je 
of Aagotbrn, whoae labacuitial lenaina han becone 
more pro roi ncot ttoce tbe deatmctiaa of tbe cborcb of 
Sta. Il^ria Libetatricc b 1900. 

Tbe modem road between tbe Fonim and tbe Capitol 
coTcn part of tbe CGtdi Camtolumt «4iicb led to tbe 
Temple of Jupiter on tbe CapitoL Here, with thetr 
back* to tbe Tabahrinm, were, on tbe right tbe Temple 
of Concord, on the left the Temple of Vcspoman. 
The Temple of Concord wai boilt by Camillui to 
commemorate tbe peace mide betweea patrictani and 
pkbeiana by the conceadon of one consolsbtp to the 
plebeiana in 367 B.C. This wai one of tbe moct 
rercrcd of Roman templet. As rebuilt m tbe reign of 
AugDrtos, it was a splendid edifice. Fragments of 
that date, of excellent workmanship, exist in the 
corridor of the Tabolariam, aod in tbe Capitolioe 
Mtueimu The Temple of Concord contained ■ Urge 
number of slatnea and jnctoret, with gems, gold ind 
nlrer plate and othn objects of an. 

Three Corinthian colamnt, with a imall piece of the 
entaUstme, remain of tbe Temple of Vespasian, erected 
by his ton Domitian, 94 a.d. On the frieze are sculp- 
tnred ox skulls aod sacrificial instruments. The inscrip- 
lioD recorded a restoration by Septimius Sctctds and 
Caracalla. The letters estittek (restitaenint) alone 

HaTtDg arriTcd ao &r, the chariot of the triumphator 
DOW halted, while the chief captives were taken to tbe 
Hamertine prison, to be executed or strangled. 

Livy says that it was in the reign of Ancus Martins 
that the first prison was built ' media urbc imminens 
IS 
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fbro ' (in the middle of the dty orerlookiDg the 
Fonim), It coQtaiiu two chimben, the lower td 
which, the talSamim, vu lo called from iti hanng 
been originally a ci*tern oi well, tulliiu being an early 
Latin word for 'a apring.' Tint wu the firtt priaon, 
portly excAvated out of the rock, and partly Iniilt dl 
tofii blocki which fiivro probably the oldest work of 
masonry in Rome, with the exception of the priniitiTC 
walls. The prisoner was lowered through an (^leiiing 
in the vault into this honiUe hole, dark, fetid awl haf 
foil of water. Many famooa men have met thm death 
in this prison. Jugmtha, King of Nnmidia, after hb 
defeat by Marius, was shown at hi* triumph m 
io6 B.C., and when the cooqneror had arrived at 
this point, hie captive was stripped and flung into 
the tullianum, there to die of cold and starvation. 
Here, also, Lentulus, Cethegus and the other partici- 
pators in the conspiracy of Catiline were strangled by 
order of Cicero, who announced their iate to the 
populace in the Forum by the word ' Fixenait ' (< They 
liaTe lived '), Julius Cxaar caused hia gallant opponent, 
VerciogetoriK, the Gaul, to be killed in this prison. 
Sejanus, the disgraced favourite of Tiberius, was killed 
here with bis ^rnily and frienda, and their bodies were 
exposed on the Scalae Gcmoniae (Stain of Sighs), 
perhaps the steps which led from the prison to the 
Forum. Simon fiar-Gorias, after confinement in this 
prison, was executed when Titus celebrated hii triumph 
for the conquest of Jerusalem. Death was the almost 
certain fate of every prisoner in this dungeon. A 
baseless Christian legend has associated the place with 
the imprisonment of SS. Peter and Paul. The lower 
and upper chamber bore the name of the Mamertine 
prison from a local statue of Mars or Mamers. 

When his captive was dead, the triumphator con- 
tinued up the Oivus Capitolinns, passing on his right 
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the shrine of the twelve gcxti, nx nule and ox female. 
The existing Corinthian colunini are port of the portico 
which was rebuilt in 367 a.d. ; thejr have been much 
restored by Canina. The hero then moonted the sacred 
stairs to the Temple of Ja[nter Optimus Maximns. 
Julius Czsar and Claudius ascended these stain on 
their knees, an example which, until the dghteenth 
century, was imitated by pious Catholics when mount- 
ing the steps to the church of S. M. in Ara Cceli ; 
and is still followed at the Scala Santa adjoining the 
Lateral). 

The Capitoline Temple of Jupiter was the most 
nilendid, as well as the most important, temple in 
Rome. It was begun by Tar<]uin)us Priscus, and 
finished by Tarquinius Superbos, but not consecrated 
till 509 B.C., aner the expulsion of the Tarquins. 
This original building escaped destruction when the 
Gauls Backed Rome in 390 B.C., but was burned down 
m 83 B.C. Sulla rebuilt it, but it was burned again in 
69 A.D., only to rise more magnificent than before. 
On arririDg at this temple, Trajan placed in the lap of 
the god Jupter the laurel ts'anch which he had carried 
throughout his triumph ; and then he sacrificed the 
white oxen in the presence of all the chief political, 
military and religious ofEcials. The proceedings closed 
with « banquet. 
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CHRISTIANITY inwe u a mction aguott 
Rome. It fed vpoa hoitilitf to Rome. It «m 
(trcngthcDed bj peraecutioD became that penecotiCNi 
came fram Rome. It wai a protett againit the two 
fbrcea which governed the world — the Roman retipoi^ 
and the Roman Imperimn. 

The Roman religion wa< baied upon that of Greece. 
The earliest Greeks worshipped many godc, hot 
seriously bcliered in one only — Detdny. Ther con- 
sidered it useless to struggle against thaa mura (diTinc 
fate). Later, as intelligence developed, an efiort was 
made to explain the causes nf events, and Ht create a 
system of thought and rule of action which ahonld 
lessen the miafbrtunea of life. It was seen that human 
beings, having some control over their senaationa, were 
to that extent masters of their own fates. So the 
Ef^cureans advocated the deliberate, systematic cultiva- 
tion of pleasure ; while the Stoics endeavoured, by 
diEcipline and training, to make themselves imperrious 
to pain. 

The couree of Roman thought was urailar to that 
of Greece. In Republican days the Romans believed 
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that all human ictioBi were 
mysterious influences — the gods — lo iriiOH thry 
erected temples, whose favour they expected ts dotaia 
by sacrifices and otferings. Tbe cocwtaiH tBtcncaboB 
of the gods in human afiairs, made it a matter of irK 
imponaocc to ascertain their iatratkni, a taik wfaidi 
was undertaiceo by State offidali, whoae ai^ino «cTe 
supposed to reveal the mood of time onuupotcm nfln- 
ences. These gods wci« the embodnneDt of Fate. It 
mattered little what names or cjualitie* were ascribed 
to them. When Rome began to cottquer the world, 
contact with other nations led to the adoptioo of ibre^n 
deides. Jupiter and Juno found •eriout rivals in the 
Persian sun-god Mithra, or in the grotcst^oe divinities 
of Egypt — Isis, Osiris, Haipocratet, Asubis. Tbe 
cull of these gods — the inveniioas of inferior races — 
was harmful to the Romans, who became more and 
more superstitious under their influence. Nearly every 
Roman household came to be haunted by soothsayers, 
interpreters of dreams and casters of horoscopes. 
While the common people were thus infeaed by the 
degraded fashions of the conquered countries, tiie 
educated Romans were absorbing the best part of 
foreign thought. The more intelligent began, under 
the influence of Greek philosophy, to lose their belief 
in Fate, and to cut themselves adtilt from popular 
superstitions. 

Cicero, for example, said : ■ The Senate hears, it 
may be, that there has been a shower of blood, or that 
the statues of the gods have sweated. You do ool 
think, do you, that Thdes or Anaxagoras, or any man 
of science at ali would have believed such reports \ 
Blood and sweat can only come from a body of si 
kind. It may have been some diacolouration caused 
by earthy matter that looked like blood ; and moisture, 
inch as we see on plastered walls in the street when 
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tbe itrocco tJowi, may have niggeited fweat. Beaadet, 
thete thingi aeeni of more tinportiiice when people an 
aUrmed in time of war, while in time of peace the; 
paw unooticed. Thej are believed more readily and 
inTented with more lafety in timet of fear and daoger. 
Mice, we are told, nibUed the shields at Lannnnm 
before the Manic war. Ai if it mattered wfaethec tbe 
mice, that are alwayi goawiog Mmcthing night and 
day, nibbled ihields or sievcB. They hare been at my 
copy of Plato's Republic lately. Am I, therefore, to 
alarm myself about politics \ ' Horace, though aftei- 
wardi converted to the popular superstitions by hii 
escape from a falling tree, at an earlier date wrote 
thus : ' I have learned that the gods live carelesi of 
mankiad, and if Nature does any wonder, it is not the 
gods who in anger send it down from their high palace 
of heaven.' And Livy, though unwilling to dis- 
seminate distrust of the State religion, says : * Super- 
stition sees the interference of the gods in trifling matters. 
When the mind is swayed by religious excitement, 
marvellous reports find currency, and are believed 
without due consideration. Nay, the very faith of 
rimple^hearted and religious men increases the number 
of these BtoricB.' 

The Roman religion was a national religion to a 
peculiar and eapecial degree. It was believed that the 
impiety of one man would suffice to bring down the 
angCT of the gods upon the entire community. To 
propitiate tbe gods was an even more patriotic action 
than to Icill an enemy. The safety of the State 
depended upon the sacrifices oflTered at tbe shrines. 
The merging of the individual in the corporation was 
as complete in the Roman religion as in Roman politics. 
All the most enlightened rulers, from Augustus to 
Diocletian, supported the State religion, with its 
elaborate ceremonial, its signs and wonders, for the 
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Ktke of its influcDce upon the moIdtDde. For if tbc 
people lost their faith id the gods, would they not also 
lose th«r confidence in the State i 

It was for this reason that a Stcuc like Marcus 
Anrelina, was so punctilious in the discharge of bit 
duties ai Pontiiex Maximus, and that he sanctioned 
the execution of Christiaiis. And yet his own belief, 
the philosophy of the later and gentler Stoics, was 
a half-way bouse between the Roman gods and 
Christ. 

The Stoic believed in the exiatence of God as a 
force which was viuble in the laws of nature, and 
regarded all men as equal in this senee, that they were 
all tabject to the same inevitable natural forces. So 
&r he was nearer to the Christian than to the old- 
fosfaioDed Pagan. He had also made an advance 
towards Christianity in his appreciation of an influence 
in life which was not mere fate, and in his desire to 
discover a pliilosophy which should enable man to face 
the sorrows of life with tranquillity. He showed an 
active dissatia&ction with life, and realised the need of 
training and discipline to meet miafortune. The old 
Pagan met death with stolid BubmissioD ; it was in- 
evttaUe, and be did not reason about it. The StCHc 
regarded death as part of a scheme of nature ; a man 
should prepare himself for death by living in ^miliar 
association with nature — with the laws of existence } be 
will then be able to face death with equanimity. The 
Christian took the next great sten. He definitely 
beHcred in the consolation of a niture life by the 
resurrection of the body. This was one of the chief 
attractiona of the Christian &ith. A fiiture existence 
of happiness was given as a set-off to sorrow and pain 
oD earth. 

In other respects also the Christian had much to 
o^r< The Imperial system made the individual a 
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mere nmt, lacriliced for the State, re|^e «CT tcd in the 
person of the emperor. A Ivge majority of the 
population were slavet ; all had to worship the enqieror 
a* a god ; and the gladiatorial shows *tul iiirther en- 
couraged a general contempt (or the life of an ordinary 
citizen. Thus while a man's soul was in the hands of 
the emperor, liberty was abolished by slaTcry, and the 
value of life depreciated by the exhilntion of mortal 
combats. Chiiatiamty was essentially hoadle to all 
thie. It gave every nun the custody of his own soul, 
and declared that all men were equal before God. 
Thus the greater the tyranny, the stronger was the 
tendency to look for consolation in the Christiu's 
heaven. 

Moreover, Christianity encouraged sympathy, auc- 
tion, cheerfulness — a complete reaction from the stern, 
cold Roman spirit. It thus appealed directly tr 
women, and it &vonred them especially bv acknowledg- 
ing thor possession of souls on an equauty with meik 
Women were ready converts, and 1^ thrir tnfinence 
greatly extended die new religion. Finally, at s 
time when all political life was absorbed in the caprice 
of a despotic emperor, the Christian obi^ned an out- 
let for political energy, denied to the Other citizens, 
in the organisation of the secret Christian communi- 
ties. He belonged to an independent, democratic 
club) which decided upon tlie tjuestioos of tile day 
without consulting either the national gods or the 

It was the policy of Rome to permit the free 
pracrice of all religions, without opposition or inter- 
ference, on one single condition, that respect should be 
shown to the Roman deities and the State officials. 
Any religion which directly assailed the national gods, 
or disturbed men's minds, or caused discontent with 
the Government, would be suppressed. But the mere 
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Christ wae permitted as freely as that of 
any Egyptian, Persian, or other god or gods. The 
Christians, however, not only worshipped ChrisI, but 
despised Jupiter, and declared tiiat their religion would 
inevitably triumph over that of tte State. They even 
prophesied the fall of the Roman Empire, to be re- 
placed by the temporal kingdom of Christ. They 
absented themselves from the public festivals, ojienly 
scorned all Roman institurions, and lived in a mental 
atmosphere which was directly hostile to the traditional 
spirit and tendencies of Rome. 

All this was brought forward against them by the 
Jews. The Roman law guaranteed to the Jews the 
free exercise of their religion, and the Romans at first 
thought that the Christians were a Jewish sect who 
had embraced a new and unimportant doctrine of a 
coDtroTersial character, concerning the advent of the 
Messiah. The Jews made it their businehs to en- 
lighten the Government. They declared that the 
Christians were conspiring against the State and ihc 
gods, under cover of the privileges extended to the 
Jewish religion. 

So it happened that when in a,d. 64 Nero found 
himself accused of having set fire to Rome in order to 
clear a space for a magnificent palace — which he did in 
feet erect after the fire — he easily turned popular in- 
dignarion against the Christians, his attention being in 
all probability directed to them by his Jewish wife, 
Popp^ca. Arson, however, has always been a very 
dilScult offence to prove, and Roman justice rejected 
le evidence tendered as insufficient ; so the charge was 
I the far more serious offence of ' odium 
mani,' a combination of atheism, anarchism 

: high treason. The Christians had no friends. 
1 by the Jews, they were in turn despised by 

p RomaDi as a Jewish sect. Yet their dreadful fate 
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Menu to hare utniMd tarat compuaKW. The &iim>w 
|auage ia Tacitiu nisi : ' In order to pot down die 
nunour he ' (Nero) ' aet up u object* of >ccimtiaD«od 
pUDiHhment lliose whom, already hated for their wickcd- 
oesi, the people called ChnttJaQi. Thu name wai 
derived from one Chrutiu, who waa executed in the 
reign of Tiberiiu by Pontim PiUte, the procunuar of 
Judea I and this accureed inpentitioD, rc]»«Med for the 
moment, broke out again, not only thrmigh Judcm, the 
source of the mischief, but also in Rome, whither >U 
things outrageous and shameful flow together uid find 
many adherents. Accordingly those were firM ar- 
rested who confessed, afterwards a vast nomber upm 
their information were convicted, not so much iqioB 
the charge of causing the fire, but rather for their 
hatred to the human race. Their deaths were made 
to afford aniusemeDt to the crowd. Some were 
wrapped in the skins of wild beasts and torn to piecei 
by dogs ; others were fastened on crosses, and when 
the daylight &iled were burned as torches to lizht iqi 
the night. Nero had lent his own gardens tor the 
spectacle, and he gave a chariot race, in which he was 
seen mounted on his car or mingliog with the peo[de 
in the dress of a charioteer. As the result, a reeling 
of compasuon arose for the sufierers, though guilty and 
deserving of condign punishment, yet as being de- 
«tro3'ed, not for the common good, but to satiate the 
cruelty of one man.' 

Nero made use of the circus which had been built 
by Caligula in the Vatican (where now stands St. 
Peter's), and the private park and gardens belong- 
ing to the emperor. The Colosseum had not then 
been commenced, the Circus Maximus had been de- 
stroyed by the fire, and the Flaminian Circua had 
probably shared the same &te. Nero prided himself 
on hi* ardstic conceptions, and tried to impait to ill 
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his public disptay* ■ dramatic clemeDt, He was 
the first CO represent by actual death the scenes of 
legend or mythology. Christians would be made to 
represent Ixion fastened to a wheel ; Icarus, clad in 
gauze wings, lifted up to the awning, and then dropped 
to earth, and so killed ; MuciuB Sc^vola having his 
hand burned off; Aciaeon torn to pieces by dogs; 
Orpheus eaten by a bear ; and the women appeared as 
the Danaides, or as Dirce bound to the horns of a bull. 
When these tableaux mojiranti were oter, and darkness 
approached, he lit up the circus by using the oiled md 
burning bodies of living men, women and children, and 
by the light so obtained chariot races took place, in 
which the emperor himself joined. The dauntless 
courage of the victims must have spoiled much of the 
stage effect, and no doubt greatly annoyed Nero. 
Seneca, who was present, has left an allusion to this 
great historical scene in a letter to a friend who was 
afiiicced by a painful illness. ' What are your suFer- 
ings,' he says, ' compared with the flame and the rack ? 
And yet, in the midst of sufferings of that si 
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> little ; not only 
ot only not reply, that, 
1 them smile, and smile 



BufFerera were reverently 

r the spot of their martyr- 

lay hope it is true, that 



too, is little ; but I have e 
with a good hearL' 

The bones of the poor 
buried by their fellows n 
dam. It is believed, and v 
the altar of St. P 

It was in connection with this persecution that SS. 
Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom. According to 
tradition, St. Peter's first house in Rome was the house 
of Aqnila and Priacilla on the Aventine, over which 
DOW stands Che modernised church of S. Prisca. He 
did not remain there long — perhaps because he was too 
uar the Jews — but moved Co a house on the Via 
8s 
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NomeDlana, whoae site is mirkcd by the 0«trian 
cemetery, about a quarier of a mile beyond the church 
and catacomb of Sia. Agnese Fuori le Mura. Afier- 
wards he lired in the house of the Romao senator 
Pudens, where he 
converted the sena- 
tor's daughters, 
Praxedea and Puden- 
tiana, and baptized 
many others. The 
church of S. Puden- 
ziana, the oldest in 
Rome, stands upon 
the site formerly oc- 
cnpied by the house 
of Pudens. The mo- 
saics of the tribune, 
though completely re- 
stored and modern- 
ised, are of interest 
an being in form and 
def^ign the oldest in 
Rome ; and the cam- 
panile, one of the 
oldest, is remarkable 
for its open col on - 

It was from the house of Pudens that Peter went 
forth m order to escape the Neronian persecution. St. 
Ambrose tells ua that when the apostle had passed out- 
side the gates, and was proceeding along the Appian 
Way, he saw Christ coming towards him, to whom 
Peter said, ' " Domine, quo vadis ? " — " Lord, whither 
goest Thou ! " and Christ aaid to him, " I go to Rome 
to be crucified a second time." And Peter raid to 
Him, " Lord, wilt Thou be crucified afresh i " And 
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the Lord said to him, "Yea, I Ghall be crucitied 
afresh." And Peter said, "I wilJ turn back aod 
fallow Thee." And when he had eo EpokeD the 
Lord ascended into heavea. And Peter followed 
Him with longing eyes and tweet tears, aad then, 
when he had come to himself, he understood that it 
was spoken of liis own passion, and that the Lord wag 
to suHer afresh in his person, for ao He does suifer in 
all the chosen, by the compassion of His mercy and 
the power of His glory. And Peter turned back and 
wetit into the city with joy, glorifying God and telling 
the brethren how Christ had met him and had declared 
to him how that He was in him about to be crucified 
again." 

There is a tradition that both Peter and Paul were 
confined in the Mamertine prison, that from thence 
tbey were brought out together for execution, and were 
taken outside Rome by the Porta Ostieosis, now the 
Porta Paolo, along the Via Oetia, to a spot which ii 
now marked by the Cappello del Crocifisso (open on 
Easter Tuesday). Here, it is said, they were parted, 
Paul to meet his death at the Tre Fontane, Peter in 
ibe Vatican. Paul, as a Roman citizen, was by law 
exempt from the shame of crucifixion. At a spot 
which ia commemorated by the church of San Paolo 
alle Tre Fontane, his head was cut off; as it fell, it 
bounded three times, and the earth responded by pour- 
ing forth the three fountaina of water which still flow, 
The neighbouring church of SS. Vincenzo ed Anas- 
latio, founded in 6z6,and rebuilt in 1221, has not beeo 
radically altered since, and is an excellent specimen of 
mcdizval architecture. 

St. Peter was crucified, head downwards, at the foot 
of the obelisk in the centre of the Circus of Caligula 
and Nero. The spot where the obelisk stood, before 
iti removal to its present position in front of St. 
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Peter's by Sixtni V., ii marked by a gtone in the 
paTcment, on which u an inicriptioD, Dear the 

The final rntbg-placei of the bodiei of SS. Peter 
■nd Paul have long been matter for diapute. The 
&ctt cannot now be dogmatically asserted. But there 
it good reason to believe that the bodies of the apostles 
were originally buried close to the scenes of their 
martyrdom, St. Petn jujt outside the circus in which 
he met his death, St. Paul at the Trc Fontaoe. 
During the persecutions of the third centory, the 
bodice were taken, for greater safety, to the cemetery 
of S. Sebastiano, whence tliey were uldmately re- 
moved to the spots which are now marked by the 
altars of thor respective basilicas. There, it is nid, 
they still remain. Constantine erected the two I^Mlifaf 
over the sites which tradition had handed down as con- 
taining the bodtea. He made use of one wall of the 
Circus of Caligula and Nero as part of the southern 
nave of the church of St. Peter, which took its size, 
shape and direction from this wall of the Pagan edifice. 
The modem basilica, like its predecessor, was built 
round the tomb of St. Peter. 

In 846 the Saracens sacked the basilica and carried 
off all its treasures, including even the altar, but it is 
believed that the tomb of the apostle had been bricked 
np 90 as to conceal the entrance to the crypt before the 
actual arrival of the marauders. 

The heads of SS. Peter and Paul are supposed to 
rest above the high altar in the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, and are exposed to public view on Easter 
Sunday and Monday, the Z9th June, 6th July, 9th 
November and a7lh December. 

Another famous relic is the wooden episcopal chair 
of St. Peter, kept io a closet in the wall of the tribune 
of the basilica. The bronze chair which is visible in 
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• the tribune h by Beraioi. Tlie bronze statue of St. 
Peter in the basilica, whose foot has been worn by 



date. 



kissing, is of u 
fifth century. 

The likeneaaes of SS. Peter ; 
preserved for us by p 
found in the catacombs. 



1 the style of the 



ind Paul have been 
i and medallions 
The most important of the 
arliest portraits is contained in a medallion — perhaps 
of the second century — found in the catacomb of St. 
Domitilla. Here St. Paul is thin and bald, with a 
long beard in ringlets, while St. Peter has a fuller, 
stronger face, with short curly hair and beard. 

In the rdgn of Trajan the Christians had become so 
numerous in Bithynia that the governor, Pliny the 
Younger, wrote to the emperor for directions as to bis 
treatment of the sect. He wished especially to know 
vhether he was to punish ' the name itself, if free from 
crimes, or the crimes cohering with the name ' of 
Christian. 

The answer of Trajan was aa follows : < It is not 
possible to lay down any lixed rule by which to act in 
all cases of this nature. The Christians are not to be 
sought out ; but if brought before you, and the crime 
is proved, they must be punished ; with this restriction, 
however, that where the person denies that he is a 
Christian, and gives a practical proof of the fact, as, for 
example, by showing his reverence for our gods, then 
he is to be forgiven on account of his recantation, not- 
withstanding any suspicion there may be against him 
with regard to his past life. Aoonymous informations 
are Dot to be received in prosecutions of any sort ; they 
are the worst of precedents, and not consonant to the 
t[nrit of our time.* 

It would have been well for the later fame of the 
|iO>ristiaQS themselves if the Church, in dealing with 
I, had followed the liberal policy of the great 
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Pagan. It wai JDCODSMcnt, io that it prohibfted in- 

Juiry into ccmduct for which it decreed paniilmieBt. 
lut the dtKOuragetncDt of iufbrmen wu a measure of 
wise pracdcal toleraticm. Gregory the Great wM to 
mach imprcMcd with the record of Trajan that, 500 
yean later, he prayed God that eren then it might not 
be too late to recctre the Pagan emperor into the 
Chrittian fold. 

The Christiani were, howerer, throngboot the age 
of the Ancomnes, in accordance with Trajan'a decree, 
condeniDed to death, if properly conTicted and obctia- 
ately periiBting in their lenual to perfbnn the cere- 
monies of the Pagan religion. 

When Marcui Aureliiu ascended the throne, soroc <tf 
the more prominent Christiani, recognising the humane 
intelligeoce of the Stoic emperor, ventured to lay before 
him categorical explanations of the philosophic basia to 
their belief. They were led by Justin — a former 
teacher of the Pagan phUosophy — Tatian, ApoUinarins, 
Melito, Athenagoraa and, later, Tertnllian, and pio- 
pounded their creed in ' Apologies,' which were jve- 
sented to the emperor. The Pagans replied. Their 
champions were Pronto, the friend and confidante of 
Marcus, Celsus the Epicurean, Ludan the Satirist and 
Crescratius. It was dangerous work for the Chris- 
tians. They were, as they knew, liable to the pimish- 
ment of death. An outbreak of popular feeling, a 
public calamity, would be fatal to them. 

In the year 162 the Tiber overflowed to an extent 
never before known. The inundation was followed by 
famine, and by a more terrible viutor, who now made 
a first appearance — the plagae. The Romans were 
quite unable to devise any expedient for coping with 
this new disease. It carried off the greater put of the 
Roman army and of the population of Rome. Some 
writer* consider that with it began the £dl of the 
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Wesiera Empire. It is certain that the RomaDB 
capable of bearing arms were greatly reduced in 
numbers by the losses in the Parthian and Marco- 
mannic wars, by the famine and by the plague. Al 
foch a time it was easy '.a rouse papular anger against 
the Christians. 

The people were ready and anxious to believe that 
these calamities were due to neglect of the veneration 
; gode, who thus showed their displeasure at 
the neglect to punish the Christiana. The cry of 
'Christiauos ad Leones' was heard on all sides. The 
Pagan philosophers set the law in motion. Justin and 
bis friends were brought before the prefect of the city, 
accused of being Christians. The crime was proved ; 
they were publicly scourged and put to death. 

The word ' martyr ' has become associated with the 

me of Justin in an especial and curious degree. Justin 
Martyr seems to have been so called because be was 
the first of the philosophers, educated and learned in 
Greek writings, who, having become a convert to 
Christianity, was executed, not so much because he 
was a Christian, but for the polemical zeal with which 
he attacked the national faith. This apostasy awoke 
among the educated Pagans of the day a desire for in- 
formation as Co the rational basis of the Christian faith, 
hitherto regarded as a vulgar superstition, tit only for 
the dregs of the population, who bad neither wits nor 
education. With Marcus Aurelius at the head of 
society, every fashionable Roman professed himself a 
philosopher. The martyrdom of Justin is especially 
interesting, because he was the first to make Christianity 

^lligible to the Pagan world, and to arouse the 
interest of Pagan philosophers in its tenets. 

The severest persecutions occurred in the middle of 
third and the beginning of the fourth c 
(249-51), Callus {25' -3). 
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(153-60), and Diocletian (184-305) made deti 
mined enotts to extirpate the new religion. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, Sixtus 11., Bishop of Rome, and 
his deacon, St. Lawrence, suffered at this time. In 
303 an edict was issued ordering all Christian churches 
to be destroyed and all Christian writings to be publicly 
burned. Christians were declared incapable of holding 
any public office, Christian slaves were for ever de- 
prived of any hope of freedom, and while the judges 
were authorised to decide any case brought against a 
Christian, they were not allowed to listen to their com- 
plaints of injuries of any Bort which they might have 
sustained. The law could be put in force against 
them, but not in their iavour. These severe measures 
were continued by Maximin and Galerius. 

They failed. Galerius, finding that it was impos- 
sible to eradicate the new belief, took the sensible 
course of issuing an edict of toleration. This was soon 
followed, in 313, by the edict of Milan, promulgated 
by Conatantine. It was enacted that alt confiscated 
property should be restored to the Church, and that 
all persons were to be free to follow whatever religion 
they pleased, without any limitation whatever. Con- 
staniine added that his action was due to iiis concern 
for the peace and happiness of his people, and his 
desire to propitiate the Deity, whose seat is in heaven. 
He himself was baptized in the Christian faith shortly 
before his death. At this lime the majority of the 
population were still Pagans, and the old religion con- 
tinued for some time the struggle, but it was slowly 
submerged, and at last extinguished completely. 

Many of the Pagan customs have found their way 
into Christian ritual. Dyer tells us that the tonsure 
comes from the worship of Anubis. Commodus was 
tonsured in order to carry the Egyptian god in pro- 
cession. The burning of candles at the altars wu 
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} originally a subsiicution for human aacrificc 
' Were lit ia aociem Rome before the CompitaJian Lares, 
31 now before the image of the Madonna. The bear- 
ing of torches in a funeral procession was a Pagan 
custom. The Pagan priests carried the idols dressed 
JD gorgeous apparel in proceesiona, as do the Roman 
priests to this day. The Pagans placed a basin of holy 
water at the entrance to their temples. The flocks 
were sprinkled with it, and blessed by the priest at the 
feast of the PaJilla, as now at the festival of St. 
Anthony. Ex-voto offerings were nearly as common 
ID Roman temples as they are now in Christian. The 
foot of the Ponttfex Maximus wag kissed as is now 
that of the Pope. And the use of incense was a 
Pagan custom which the early Christians so strongly 
disapproved, that in times of persecution the test of 
a man's religion was his willingness or refusal to 
throw incense into the censer before the emperor's 

There was a great difference between Pagan and 
Christian burial. Although the Romans did not be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body, they thought that 
the shade, spirit, or soul, of the deceased would rest- 
lessly haunt the earth, if the body from which it came 
was not laid properly to rest. Hence the great respect 
estended to tombs, and the liberty given to burial clubs. 
^_ When the body had been cremated, and the ashes 
^^flaced in an urn and buried, the place of interment 
^Hpecame reiightut, under the protection of the pontiifs 
^^^nd the law. The family of the deceased could not 
^^'he deprived by sale, mortgage, or any other transfer, of 
the posaeasion of the hrus rc/igiaiui. It was inalien- 
able property. Decent burial was so desirable that a 
rich roan would build a tomb for the interment of him- 
llelf, his relations, his friends, his freedmen and freed- 
;n, and all their descendants. The middle and 
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poorer cluset made lure of a ratiDg-iJace foe thar 
E)odie« by joioing a dub, to which rc^ilar paymenta 
had to be made. Soldien would allocate a fixed por- 
tion of their pay for legnlar cootribulioDi to a burial 
fbnd, aad the various tradei had clubs established on 
the same priociple of periodic sobscripdcui towaida 
burial expeoBes. All cTubs and private meetiags were 
iutolerable to the GoTemmeot, with this one exception. 
The meetiogt <£ the Chriniaiu would not have been 
permitted but (br the belief that their aaiociatioD wai a 
burial club. 

Up to the third century b.c. the Romans boned 
their dead. CrenutioD then became the custom, and 
lasted till the second century a.d>, when burial twee 
more became the fashion. During the crematioo 
period, sacred enclonires, called mlrma, were specially 
prepared for the operation. A good specimen etiU 
exists on the Appian Wi^, a little beyond the fifth 
milestone from the Porta S. Sebastiano. When bvimt, 
the ashes were placed in an urn in a tomb, or in a 
coluBitarmm, to called from the pigeon-holes cut in 
the walla for the receptioD of the remains of a large 
number of persons. 

Of private tombs, the most splendid were the 
mausolea of Augustus and Hadrian. 

Remains of the mausoleum of Augustus .may still be 
seen in the wall of the Teatro Umberto in the Via dei 
Pontefici. It was a circular building of white marble, 
eacloEing a conical mound of earth, planted with 
cypresses. On the Lop of the mound was a bronze 
statue of the emperor. The entrance was flanked by 
brooze pillars inscribed with the Rei gtttae DhA 
jiuguilt, 3D account prepared by Augustus of the 
events of his reign, placed there after his death in ac- 
cordance with his instructions. At a later time the 
) marLed by two obelisks, of which one 
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now fltaodf in front of the Quirinal Palace, and the 
other in the Piazza S. M. Maggioce. 

Though this great tomb had to wail forty years for 
the ashes of iu fouoder, it was Dot long empty. Id b.c. 
13, Marcellus, eon of the emperor's sister Octavia, 
husband of his daughter Julia, nephew and son-iD-law 
of Augustus, and chosen by him as his heir and successor 
b the purple, died of fever at the early age of twenty. 
The grief of the emperor was profound. The theatre 
of Marcellus, of which some remains still txht, was 
dedicated by Augustus to the memory of his ncjihew 

rre surely immortalised by the verses of Vergil, end- 
with the lines : — 
H is said that Octavia, the tnother of Marcellus, fainted 
when she heard these verses recited. 

In this mausoleum were also deposited the ashes ot 
Augustus himself; of Marcus Agrippa, hia able 
lieutenant, and second husband of his daughter Julia; 
Octavia his sister, widow of Marcus Antonius ; Caius 
and Lucius, his nephews) the Empress Livia, his 
widow ; Drusus and the Emperor Tiberius, sons of 
* 'ivia ; Drusus, son of Tiberius ; Aotonia, widow of 
; elder Drusus ; Germanicus, her son ; Agrippioa, 
■ IV of Germanicus; her sons Drusus, the Emperor 
and the Emperor Caius, better known as 
Jigula; the Emperor Claudius; Brittanicus, the son 
Claudius ; and, forty years later, the Emperor 
erra, the only one not related to the family of 
Augustus. Of these eighteen illustrious persons, 
larcellus, Agiippa, Octavia, Caius, Lucius and 
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Dninn all predecewed the emperor, and dl died 
natural deithi. AognitDt «a« very anfortuaate b 
losing ao maay of his Dearcat and nxMt important 
relations during his lifetime. Marccihu, Cains and 
Lncius, each in turn, was prepared for the hcmoor 
of succeeding to the Imperial position, and each died 
prematurely. Of the eleven relatives wfaoee aabes 
followed those of Augostiu, three were murdered be- 
cause they were emperors, fire were murdered to prerent 
them from becombg eroperon, and the remaining three 
were women — Lira the empress, Agrippina, starred 
to death by Tiberius, and Antonia, whose son, daughtcr- 
b-law and three grandsons were amongst the rictima. 

The Imperial vaults were ransacked by the Goths 
urtder Alanc, and the mausoleum itself w&i injured b; 
> the Normans under Robert Guiscard. It then became 
a Colonna fortress. 

In 1367 the body of Cola di Rienzi, after being 
hung by the feet from a balcony near the church of S. 
Marcello during two whole days, where boys pelted it 
with atones, was dragged along the Corso to die ' Campo 
deir Augusta ' and there burnt by the Jews, acting upon 
the orders of a Colonna. The mausoleum was used 
in the uineteenth century for bull-fights, and i> now 
converted into a theatre. The marble pedestal on 
which had stood the cinerary urn of Agripfnna, wife 
of Germanicua, and mother of Caligula, is now in the 
court of the Palace of the Conservators in the Capitol. 
A hole scooped out in it served in the Middle Ages 
as the standard measure for grain. 

The mausoleum built by order of the most magaifi- 
cent of all the Roman patrons of architectarCt the 
Emperor Hadrian, far surpassed in splendour the effi>rt 
of Augustas. The last niche in the Augustan tomb was 
occnjued by the ashes of Nerva, and Trajan's remains 
were placed under the line column in his own forum. 
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Hm fuccesBor Hadrian determined to erect a mooument 
which should rival tfac comb of Maueolu himself. He 

I chose a (toe site od the further (right) bank of the 
I Tiber, and prepared for the final effect by coostnictinj 
k» bridge, the Pons ^lius (Ponte St. Angelo), resting 
Von massive arches, and covered with statues, which 
I formed a grand approach to the tomb. The maueoieum 
I had a square basemeot, over which rose a circular tower 
oroameDted with columns, between which were placed 
sfatueE by the ablest artists of the day. One of these 
■tatues, the Baiberini Faun, now in the gallery at 
Munich, has luckily been preserved. The circular 
portion of the building was surmounted by a gilded 
pyramidal roof. On the summit there stood, accord- 
ing to some authorities, the bronze fir cone now in the 
Vatican ; according to others, a colossal bronze group 
representing Hadrian in a chariot drawn by four horses, 
liter the plan of the tomb of Mausolus, its Gre 
p-ototype. The walls were of immense thickness, 
■quare blocks of peperino, faced both outside and inside 
with slabs of white Parian marble. 

■er the magnificent ^lian Bridge,' says Story, 
• came the funeral processions which bore the ashes ot 
the dead emperors to their last resting-place. Facing 
the bridge was one of the great golden gates which, 
■winging open, let through the train into, a long, dark, 
■loping corridor, arched above, cased in marble at the 
■ides, nod paved in black-and-white mosaic. Over 
dJs geode rise the train passed in, its torches flaring, 
its black-robed prtJUae chanting the dirge of the dead, 
I and its wailing trumpets echoing and pealing down the 
; hollow vaulted tunnel. Next came the mimes dcclaim- 
iig solemn passages from the tragic poets, aiMl followed 
'fcy waxen figures representing the ancestors of the 
dead emperor, and clad in the robes they had worn in 
life. Behind them streamed great standards blazoned 
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with the reoonk ti the cmpcror'a deedi uid trimnplui 
Latt CUM the fimenl couch fS norj, dnqwd with 
Attalic TcMmenti embroidcKd with gold* ant which 
■ bUck Tcil wu catt. It wu boroe on the ihonlden 
of hi* Dcarett rdatioiu and friend*, and followed by the 
crowd of alaTct made free hj hi* will, and wming the 
fUeum m token of the &ct. Onr the bridge they 
(lowly pasaed, in at the golden gate, and np tlK 
hollow-toimding corridor, till, after making the com- 
plete interior circuit of the walli, they entered the 
vaRt caverooai chamber, where they hud at last the 
dead aahei of him who, living, had rnled the world.' 

The architectural entcrpritea <£ Hadrian gave him 
amongst Roman emperon a poatioa noiilar to that 
held by Shah Jehan in India. The greate*t boilder of 
ihe Moguls, standing at the nunmit of the powa of 
the Mogul Empire — aa Hadrian did of the Roman 
Empire — achieved his greatest triumph in the section 
of a mausoleum, which is ttiU in some mipecti the 
moat beautiful building in the world. The Taj Mahal 
at Agra holds the podtion amongst human monuments 
which fbimerly belonged to the mausoleum of Hadrian. 

As unfortunate as Augustus, Hadrian buried in the 
tomb prepared for himself the ashes of his beloved 
adopted son .£lius Verus, who, like Marcellua, died at 
an early age, when the sceptre of the world waa wailing 
for him. Then came the founder ; and after him the 
Emperors Antoninus Pius, Marcos Aurelius, Ludua 
Verus, Commodns, Septimius Sererua and Caracalla, 
the virtuous and vicious together. 

The Roman law for^e burial within the city 
walls. The whole circumference of Rome became a 
vast Necropolis, decorated, as Landani tells ns, with 
300,000 tombs. Remains of many are still to be sera 
on the Via Latba and the Via Appia, where are also 
■pecimeni of the Columbaria, a form of building ^- 
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known beyond Rome. The Columbarium was prirate, 

speculative, or co-operative ; erected for a single family 
and their houEehold ; or by a speculator who sold the 
lots separately lo any purchasers ; or by an association 
of friends or shareholders. Some of them held several 
thousand urns. 

Believing in the resurrection of the body, the Chris- 
tians were even more particular than the Romans as 
to the interment of their dead. Poor men, for the 
most part, and joined together by a religion which 
places all men on an equality, they naturally agreed to 
be all buried in the same place, and contributed, each 
as bis wealth or poverty permitted, to a common liind 
for buying and excavating the site. The land, being 
ritiier given by a wealthy Christian, or bought by the 
burial club, became a locui rcJigioiur, under the pro- 
[ tection of the Government. In Roman — and thence 
t in English — law all the air above a given spot, and all 
V llie earth beneath it, belongs to the owner of the surface, 
f When the Christiana grew in numbers, the fossam 
[ (diggersl having excavated all the soil immediately 
I below the surface, and filled all the niches with 
R corpses, could not extend their operations laterally Ja 
laoy direction because that would Lave taken them 
I flndei a site belonging to the neighbouring proprietor. 
I They were obliged to excavate a second layer below 
I the first, and then a third. As many as five layers 
■ faave been found in one catacomb. Thus, though they 
I do not extend beyond the third milestone from the 
I vails of the city, the total length of the galleries ex- 
ivated is believed to amount to about 600 miles, and 
ic number of graves to 2,ooo,ocx). These are, how- 
ft'Crer, mere estimates, for the greater part of Roma 
^tellerranea has not yet been e>:pIored. Volcanic de- 
t of ashes and lava, forming a stone called tufa 
nraiailart, are found under the surface around Rome in 
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the ihape of low hilU, at hIukI*, Kparated from the 
next hill of siinilar hardDcw b^ a Icm solid material. 
Id thii tufa the Chriniaa fottora dug galleriei or 
paasagea, J to 5 feet wide, and about 8 feet in hdght ; 
and ID the walls they cut nichei, JonuE, 8 feet vide, to 
the number of four or five, one abore the other. The 
loaiim or grave was sometimet nude to coDtain two or 
even three bodies, but generally only one. It wis 
closed by a marble slab, on which the name of the 
deceased, and perhaps a Chrittian emblem, would be 
cut. More importuit graves, arcotoUa, had an arch 
excavated over the tomb. Still larger areas, cwUeula, 
were family vaults or chapels, lurrounded by loeaS and 
arcosoRa, aod used as places of worship. 

The Christiaos carried out the usual Eastern rites of 
the uDction of the body with aromatic oils or balsami. 
TertuUian says that more of these perfumes were iia< 
ported from die East for the Christians than for bntn* 
ing before the idols of the Gentiles. The bodies were, 
as a rule, for hygieoic reasons, euclosed in a layer of 
ccmeut or plaster. 

Originally the Christiaos called these excavated 
areas cemeteries or sleeping-places. The earliest 
known use of the word catacomb is in a Christian 
calendar of the third or fourth century, iriiere the 
Feast of St. Sebastian is marked to be kept on the 
22nd January in CalaatmBat. The church of S. 
Sebastiaoo ad Catacumbaa, about two miles outside the 
Porta S. Sebastiano, is said to have temporarily re- 
ceived the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul for safi; inter- 
ment. This tradition gave to the church and cemetery 
a great sanctity, and made it a favourite goal for 
pilgrims in the Middle Ages, when the entrances to the 
other catacombs had been blocked up and lost, and 
their very existence forgotten. It is only, indeed, in 
(he most recent times, rince De Rossi's discoveries in 
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: aOAcooAy of S. Calixtui, that the 

i-ellers has been dnerted from S. Sebaniaoo. The 



ad catacumbu,' 



t called. 1 



: aod only Chrisiian cemetefy. 



I the , 
From this origin ail Bimilar e: 
those in the East by Jews and others, made long betbre 
the era of Christ, and which the Christians imitated, 
hace obt^iined the name of catacomb ; and thus a word 
^^whicb originally referred to a certain locality outside 
^Hfiie wall of Rome a now used to denote a method of 

^ The Christiaos were not molested in their use of the 
' catacombs until the persecutioos of Decius, Gallui and 
Valerian, Ad edict of Valerian, in 157, forbade all 
Christian assemblies, and all visits to the ' places called 
The leader of the Christiana, described 
D the inscription afterwards prepared by Damasus, u 
tcior, and now known as Pope Sixtus II., was dis- 
PeoTered by the Roman officials in the act of conduct- 
ing a reli^ous service in the catacomb of Pretextaiut, 
and was beheaded there and then. From this time 
the Christians began to conceal the entrances to the 
catacombs, makbg communications to them from the 
interior of a sand-pit or a quarry. A staircase of that 
date may be seen in the catacombs of S. Catixtus, 
haring an abrupt termination, the stone beneath the 
lowest step being entirely cnt away to a depth of 
several feet. At this point the Christians used a ladder, 
handed to them by an assistant iroin below, for the 
(iirther descent. But in spite of all their precautions 
their meetings were known to the authorities by the 
rcTclationB of professional spies, who obtained admission 
by assDming the Christian character. ' Vou know the 
<Mya of our meetings,' TertuUian complained, addressing 
■1 tbc Roman judges ; ' you have your eye upon us even 
^fal O"^ JnoA secret meetings, so you often come to sur- 
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priae and orerwhelm ni.' Perhaps the moR tcirible 
of all the itoriet of Cbrirtian martyn is that of a large 
Dumber of them who were teen entering one of the 
catacomb* by the watchful Pagan olficiaU. Both co- 
trance and exit were tmmediatelj blocked up with itoiie 
and sand, making all escape impouible. Nearly a 
hundred years later, when Chrisbantty had for fifty 
years been the State reli^on. Pope Damasua, an en- 
thusiastic searcher, fband the place. The skeletoai 
of an entire congregation of men, women and children 
were discovered. Damasus would not have them dis- 
turbed, but opened a large window in the wall, from 
which the dreadful spectacle might be viewed. 

After the adoption of Chiistianity as the State re- 
ligion, burying in and abont the basilicas began to 
supersede the use of the catacombs. Very few inscrip- 
tions have been found later than the year 4.00, and 
from 410, the year of the sack of Rome by Alartc, 
the catacombs were definitely abandoned as placet (rf 
sepulture. The fourth century, which saw the gradual 
disuse of the catacombs for burial, also witnessed their 
cult. Utility gave way to adorarion, warship, pilgrim- 
age. The crypts, stairs, entrances, air-shafts, were all 
enlarged, and an air of triumph was given to the sub- 
terranean areas. Pope DamaBUB prosecuted a vigoroos 
search for the bodies of martyrs, and, in characters 
invented specially for the purpose, caused inscriptions 
to be cut over the most interesting graves. 

In his day the catacombs were daily viaited by large 
numbers of strangers, and also by the Romans them- 
selves, many of whom found there inscriptioiu bearing 
the names of their own relatives or friends. The 
pilgrims were in the halnt of leaving messages to the 
dead, prayers, or mere records of their names, cut in the 
walls. The explorer, De Rossi, was directed in hi* 
search for the Papal crypt b the catacomb of Calix- 
106 
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nar tyred Pope 
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The catacomba were ransacked by the Goths under 
Vitiges in 537, and again by the Lombards in 755. 
Pope Paul I. in 757 began to remove the hodiea to 
the various churches withb the city ; and his example 
was followed by Paschal I. on a larger scale in 817, 
and continued by Sergius II. (844] and Leo IV. 
(847.) All bodies found in the catacombs were 
now regarded as those of martyrs, and much devasta- 
tion was done by relic -hunters, who carried away 
whatever they could lay hands on. After the middle 
of the ninth century, the catacombs, entirely neglected, 
fell to ruin, and their entrances became blocked up 
and obscured. Except for the email and insignilicant 
Mlleranea of S, Sebastiano ad Catacumbae, their 
position was lost, their very existence forgotten. 

On the JIBt May 1578 some workmen who were 
digging in a vineyard on the Via Salaria, about two 
miles beyond the walls, accidentally came upon a 
gallery of graves, with Christian frescoes, sarcophagi 
and inscripdons. The discovery excited the greatest 
interest and astonishment. It was thought that a new 
city had been found. Strange to say, when the lirsi 
excitement was over, the workmen were allowed to 
rob and destroy these crypts, so that all trace of them 
has now disappeared. Attention had, however, been 
directed to the subterranean burying - places, and it 
became commoo for strangers to Rome to be taken 
into the openings leading to the catacombs. Antony 
Munday published in London, i $991 the lirst book on 
ibject. 'Without Rome,' he says, 'there is a 
huge great yault, which they call St, Priscilla's Grote ; 
within this Tault there is a great many of several 

icea, turiung one this way, anoiber that way, as in 
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one street there may be divera streets and lanea turnuig 
every way ; ao that when they go into this vault, they 
tie the cod of a line at the going in, and so go od by 
the liae, else they might chance to lose tfaemfielves, 
and BO misB of their coming out again.' This &te 
(ertook Antonio Bosio, the pioneer of cata- 
ploratioD, on the occasion of his first vuit, 
ne friends, on the i oth December 1 593, 
They went loo far, lost their way, and their lights 
burned out, • I began to fear,' says Bosio, ' that I 
should defile by my vile corpse the sepulchres of the 
martyrs.' It happens even now, sometimes, especi- 
ally when a great number go in together and are thus 
beyond the control of the guide, that one or two of 
the party, straying from the rest, lose their way, and 
wander helplessly fiirther and further from the en- 
trance. Two Americana spent the night in the damp 
and darkness, in the summer of 1900, before they 
were rescued by a searching party. 

From the time of Bosio the catacombs have been 
diligently scoured by visitors, who soon degenerated 
into mere pilferers, ' The catacombs,' says Lanciani, 
' owe their sad fate to the riches which they contained. 
If the work of exploration has been carried on actively 
in the last three centuries, it is on account of the rich 
harvest which searching parties were sure to reap 
whenever they chanced to come across a catacomb, or 
part of a catacomb, yet unexplored.' Sometimes an 
effort would be made to remove the frescoes, to their 
almost certain destruction. Hven the archxologists, 
Aringhi, Boldetti, Maraogoni, Bottari joined in this 
spoliation. They carried away inscriptions, or other 
objects of interest and value, and placed them in dis- 
tant museums, indifferent to the importance of the 
CDvironment in which they were found. It waa not 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century that 
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De Rossi, by his itandard work, Roma SttUroMO, 
opened the era of srieaiilic research io the catacomba. 

A large Dumber of miscellaaeotu objecu have be«n 
round ^ther in the graves, or as marks of idendficatioo 
or decorariOD outside, such as c&meot, rings, bronze 
statuettes, glass bowls or phials, amphora^ lampa 
marked with Christian aymbols, coins, medals. Some 
bodies have been discovered with a oail or a hatchet 
firmly fixed in the skull, and others with instruments 
of torture lying in the grave. It was the custom to 
bury, with a martyr, his blood-stained clothing, or a 
sponge or glass phial containing bis blood. Many of 
these phials have traces of what may possibly be dried 
blood, and some, when diecovered after a lapse of more 
than 1 500 years, still cont^ed a liquid of reddish 
tint. Chemical analysis has not conclusively established 
that the Buid was blood. The colour may be due to 
wine or other staining matter. 

The inscriptions on Pagan tombs frequenily cootab 
descriptive epitaphs, which sometimes extend to the 
length of a biography. Much information on Roman 
customs has been obtained from this source. Many of 
these inscriptions bear pathetic messages, others im- 
precatioos. Lanciani quotes the following. A widow 
writes : * To the adorable, blessed soul of L. Sem- 
pronius Firmua. We knew, we loved each other 
bota childhood : married, an impious hand separated 
us at once. Oh, infernal gods, do be kind and merci- 
{<A to him, and let him appear to me in the silent 
hours of the night.' In another, a freedmao thus 
writes of a companion : ' Erected to the memory of 
MemmiuB Clarus by his co-servant, Memmius Urbanus. 
I knew that there nei'er was the shade of a disagree- 
meni between thee and me ; never a cloud passed over 
our common happiness. I swear to the gods of heaven 
and hell, that we worked iaithfully and lovmgly 
109 
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togfther, thu we were tet free from territade on the 
tame day and in the same houBc : nothing would ever 
have a^arated ub except this fatal hour.' Theae are 
(ome of the cnnei : * Anyone who injnrei my tomb^ 
or iteali iti ornaments, may he tee the death of all bit 
relatiTet.* And, ' Whoerer iteali the n^a from thii 
ttnictare, may he thnut tfaem into his own eyes.' 
This, ■ Lawyeri and the evil-eyed keep away from my 
toml^' is characteristic of the Roman disIUce of the 
crowd of pushing lawyers who filled the Fonun, and 
their belief, still- prevalent in Italy and other super- 
stitious countries, in the evil eye. 

The greater security of subterranean burial is abown 
by the ha that none of the catacomb mscripti<HU 
exhibit any fear of possible deseciadtm or ^xdiation. 
There is less grief and more haft in the Christian 
epitaphs. Thus ; ' Prima, mayest thon live in the 
glory of God and in the peace of onr Lord.' . , , 
' Domitian, single of aoul, sleeps in peace.' . . . 
' Antooia, sweet soul in peace, may God refresh.' 

The word ' vale,' so common in Pagan epitaphs, 
changes to ' in pace,' and ' vivas in deo.' 

The walls of the catacombs, especially in the larger 
chapels, the cuinaila, were covered with emblems, 
symbols or pictures. The Constantinian monogram, JK , 
frequently occurs, made of the Greek cIm and ro, from 
the name of Christ. It was believed that this mark 
appeared in the sky to Constantine, and caused his 
convergioD ; and its use denotes reference to the 
triumph of the Church. Some of the most common 
symbolical marks are the anchor, which means hope, 
firmness, patience. The fish, denoting the Person 
of Christ under the sacrament of the eucharist, is 
generally found in eucharistic scenes, and with it 
the dolphin as a saviour of the shipwrecked. A 
bird means the soul, or, in genera). Christians; if 
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paradiae ; if pecking bread, it refers to the gouI of 
Chrisiiana fed by the eucharist ; if holding a branch 
of palm, triumphant ; a branch of olive, the soul in 
peace; if drinkiog from or perched on a cup, or peck- 
grape, refreeliraent. Tlie peacock 

' p.°- 

Bon, and is a eign 
of immortality. 
The dove reprc- 
Knta the Holy 
Spirit ; the sheep 
the flock of Christ, 
The nimbus or 
glory round the 
head of Christ and 
(be saints was in 
use among the 
Pagans as the sym- 
bol of power, and 
hence of divinity, 
and was copied 
from them by the =*" <>' '■ cohk^to 

ChristtaoE. It en- 
circles the head of Herod in the moeaics of S. Maria 
Maggiore. The crowo means victory and recompense : 
it appears on the heads of virgins and martyrs. 

The Ublica! subjects illustrated in the catacombs 
hsve in n&irly every case a symbolical meaning. The 
common picture of Jonah and the whale refers to the 
RcBurrection. Susanna and the ciders depicts the 
Church in the world, or the new value set upon 
chastity by the Christiana. Daniel among the lions 
refers to the sufferings and final deliverance of the 
Christiaiu. Moses striking the rock depicts salvation 
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throngh baptitm. Tlie Good Shepherd ii, of conne, 
Chriat. The mcaniiig of thete Bjimboli and pictoici 



t carefidJy kept among thenuelvet t^ the 
UinBtuni. Many iniracW also were rniretent 
the raising of Lazafut) the multiplying of the { 



Nerer in the caOcomha do we find any reference 
to the Pauion, Flagellstion, Cracifixion, aubjecti 
which the great aititts of the Middle Age* treated lo 
Tery frequently. The tboQghti of the early Church 
were directed to the Reeurrection ; in Uter times to 
penitence, sorrow and self-sacrifice. Thtu the Chrit- 
tian conquered Paganism by the hope of heaven, and 
was made subserrient to the Church by the fear of 
hell. 

The reverence, the watchful care, the expenditure in 
money and labour, which both Pagan and Chrtttian 
gave CO their dead, was due to the vague hope of the 
one, the firm belief of the other, in a iiiture life.' 
* Death,' says the Pagan Prapenius, ' is not the end ; 
the wan shade escapes from the dying embers.' The 
Christian, St. Jerome, is more cooiident. He says, 
' In Chriatiaois mors nan est mors, sed dormitio, sed 
somnus.' Some of the most advanced Pagans tried to 
believe in the immortality of the soul, as of a shadow % 
but the Christian had no doubt of the resurrection of 
the body. 

Lucan speaks as follows of the soul, or shade, of 
Pompey : — ' His spirit could not rest in the glowing 
embers, nor scanty ashes contain that mighty shade. 
He sprang forth fi^m the fires, and leaving the body 
beneath, which they had but half devoured, and the 
lowly pyre, he rose to the sphere of heaven. Where 
the dark air is joined to the poles that bear the stars, 
the space that lies between the earth and the joumey- 
togs of the moon — there dwell those spirits almost 
divine, whose burning virtue kept them pure in life, 
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prepared tbem for the lowe*t shoret of xthcr, and 
broaght them to the ererlaating tpheret. Not by 
fragnmt nacea on the pyre, nor by moch gold, cao man 
come hither ! When he had filled hia soul with the 
true light, gaung with awe npon the planets and the 
(tara oS the finnament, he looked npon the night in 
which our dayt are spent, and laughed at the insult done 
to his body.* 

T^ Christtan's hope in the resurrection of both soul 
and body waa based, not upon a personal greatness 
which even death lailed to extinguish, but upon the 
Love and Mercy of God. It b thus expressed by 
Prndentius : — * Soon the time will come when heat shall 
revive these bones, when blood shall gush anew in 
theae veina, when life shall resume this abode which it 
haa left. These bodies, long inert, which lay in the 
dost of tombfl, shall spring npward once again to join 
their fbnner souls. . . . Earth, receive and keep in 
thy maternal breast this mortal spoil which we confide 
to thee ; it was the dwelling of a soul created by the 
Author of all things; 'twas here a spirit lived, 
qmckened by the wisdom of Christ. Cover this body 
which we place mthin thy breast. One day He who 
created it and &ahioned it with His hands will ask 
thee for His work again.' 
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The Barbarians 

' GMharun hu ett cinlilu cnttodiU.' — Ctatitimi. 

THE DoUe bat pathetic figure of Marcca AoreGai 
closes the Golden Age. He devoted tumielf heart 
and Boul to the welfare of the State. A philosopher and 
thinker, he cheerfully engaged in the oncongeiua] li& 
Df military adventure on the hi frontiers of the Eminrc, 
lod celebrated two trinmpha for hia Tictorie*, with 
characteristic generosity aharing the firtt with hia 
brother Lucios Vema, the tecood with hia aoa Com- 
modua. Unhappily for Rome, Marcua Aorelhu was 
blind — perhaps deliberately, weakly blind — to the 
worthleaeneas of this aon. He abandoned the [Hinciple 
of adoption which had given Rome the gloriotu age of 
the Antonioea ; and, submitting himself to the inflneDce 
of his wife Faustina, allowed the deatiniea of the 
Empire to be controlled by Commodua, whose incom- 
petence waa already apparent. With Commodua began 
the fall of RTome. From his time the emperor wu 
the nominee of the soldiera, who sold their votea to the 
most liberal or the moat capable general. They de- 
manded bribes, good pay and booty, and did not 
hesitate to murder an emperor who tailed to satiafy 
their desires. Between Marcua Aureliua and Diocletian 
there were twenty-six emperors, whoae average reign 
was less than four veara ; of whom twenty-three came 
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Yiolent ends, and probably two othere would have 
Q murdered if they bad not died witbin a year of 
[iheir elevation. One of them, Septimiua Sevenu, 
;d for eigliteen years, and was not murdered, a 
kable achieTemeot la the third ceniury. His 
'cb in the Foriun, and palace on the Palatine, etill 
list to remind us of his good fortune. 
Some of the short-liTEd emperors of the third cen- 
temembered. Caracalla, son of Seplimius 
teeverua, has left a name for mad cruelty ; by bis 
and under his personal direction, his brother 
Geta was killed in the presence of their mother, the 
beautiful Julia Donina. EUgabalus, among many 
competitors, may perhaps be awarded the pa!m for 
shamelessneas. Alexander Severug, living in such an 
age and in such a position, astonishes us by his virtues. 
Maximin, a Tbracino peasant, owed hia elevation to 
his gigantic physical proponions. He was S feet 
high, a brutal savage, totally ignornnt of the arts and 
itimenls of a civilised human being. Giblion 
that ' A conspiracy against his life was either 
:overcd or imagined, and Magnus, a consular 
tvas named as the principal author of it. 
Without a witness, without a trial, and without an oppor- 
tunity of defence, Magnus, with 4000 of bis supposed 
accomplices, were put to death.' Philip, an Arab by 
birth, ' and consequently,' says Gibbon, ' in the earlier 
of his life, a robber by profession,' has been 
13 the first Christian emperor. Deeius, 
llaudius and Aureliao manfully opposed the inroad 
the Goths. Deeius was defeated and killed. 
.udius obt^ned the name of Gothicus for his 
Aureliao also defeated the t>arbariaiis, 
faitd, as a protection against them, built the walls 
*i)ch, gready restored, are still standing round the 

"S 
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The birth of Diocletian wu tower Uuu that (£ any 
of hii predeccMon, for hit parent* were ilaTei. He 
wat the fint to tee that the Empiie had become too 
large to be coatrolled from one centre, and dirided 
it into four parts, with capitali at NicoiDcdia fin 
Bithynia), Sirmiuin (near Bdgtade), Trirea (Trier) 
ndMilaii. 

Rome wai neglected. In the twentieth year of hit 
rdgn, Diocletian paid hia firtt vint to Rome, there to 
celelu'ate hia triumph. He left it in two months. 
He curtailed the nnmbera and the piiTiIegea of the 
Prxtorian Guard, and by hia pernatent abacnce ftom 
Rome deprived the Senate of all connection with the 
Imperial court, and of all power. Thia anti-Ronuo 
policy of Diocletian waa followed by hia ancceason. 
Except for the ihort viaita of Constantine in 311, 
CoDstaotiui in 357, Theodoaiua in 389, and Honcmot 
for his triumph b 4.04, Rome was abandoned by the 
emperors and their court. 

The diriaion inanguiated by Diocletian broke down 
owing to tlte jealousies of the four partners. When 
he abdicated, a period of civil war began, as many as 
six emperors at one time taking the field. The 
survivor was Constantine. 

Marching upon Rome, he defeated one of his rivals, 
Maxentius, at a place called Saxa Rubra, about nine 
miles from Rome. Maxentius tried to escape back 
into the city over the Milvian Bridge (Ponte Molle}, 
but amidst a crowd of fiigitives he was pushed into the 
river, and drowned. In the Hall of Constantine, in 
the Vatican, there is a fine fresco designed by Raphael, 
painted by Giulio Romano, commemorating the 

In 324, thirty-seven years after the diviaion of the 
Empire by Diocletian, Constantine re-united it under 
his own sway. He deserved the title of 'Great' 
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more than most of those to whom it has been applied, 
for two acts which have enormously infiuenced the 
whole subsequent hislory of Europe. He built Con- 
stantinople ; and he adopted Christianity. 

The site of Byzantium, much superior to the 
Nieomedia of Diocletian, was marked by nature for a 
great city. On the confines of Europe and Asia, it was 
admirably placed for defence both against the Persians 
and against the barbarians on the Danube. Constantine, 
bora near the Danube, had spent bis youth in the courts 
■od armies of the East, and naturally preferred an 
Eastern capita! for his residence. Policy led him to 
build Constantinople, inclination and policy induced him 
to live there. The desertion of Rome, begun by 
Diocletian, thus became the fixed policy of the Roman 
emperors ; and the two great Roman powers of the 
third century, the PrEetorian Guards and the Senate, 
lost all their influence. 

The other great act of Constantine, the adoption 
of Christianity, had unexpected results. By cutting 
down the temporal power of Rome he had cleared 
the soil for a fresh spiritual growth, which he then 
fiirther encouraged by his own direct personal approval 
and support. The resultant division of civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs, and the ultimate triumph of pope 
orer emperor, no man could have foretold. 

The fall of the Western Empire has been ascribed 









The 



ultimate factor was the inability of Rome t 
in Bobjection the dependent provinces, or to withstand 
the direct attacks of the barimrians. But how was it 
that in the filth century Rome failed to do what had 
been so easy in the first ! 

One of the chief causes of weakness was the gradual 
depopulation of Italy. Augustus passed laws to en- 
courage the reproduction of the human species. They 
117 
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were iDeffectnal, and the populition went on slovly bat 
nte\y decreaaing, when the pligue loddeiily appeared 
and carried oW immeDK DomberB of the chixeni in the 
reign of Marciu Anreliiu. The next — the third — 
century wu one of ahnott continuoiu dvil wxr, which 
caused a further enormoo* wute of Italian life. And 
then the building of ConrtantiQOpIe drained the country 
of nobles, mechanics and toldiers for the new ca^ntal. 
The institution of slavery worked m the same direcdoo. 
Every landed proprietor was liable to be called into 
the ranks of the army. A poor man's land was 
uncared for in his absence, while a rich man codd 
afford to engage slaves to till the soil. Thus the land 
fell into the hands of large proprietors, the number 
of slaves was increased, and the normal growth of the 
population discouraged. The marriage rate fell, and 
infanticide became common. 

The place of the disappearing Italians was takoi by 
barbarians, who entered the armies in large numbers, 
and recdved direct encouragement to settle in the 
country as agriculturists. They acquired some of the 
civilised hatuts of the Romans, but were alien in 
sympathy from the Roman spirit, 

' The significance of these semi -barbarians,' sayi 
Bury, 'is that they smoothed the way for the invader 
who dismembered the Empire ; not being attached by 
hereditary tradition to Roman ideas and the Roman 
name, but having within them the Teutonic srarit of 
individual freedom, directly opposed to the Roman 
spirit of tyrannical universal law, thnr were not 
prejudiced sufficiently strongly in fevour of the Roman 
Empire to preserve it, although they admired and 
partook of its superior civilisation. ' 

ChristianTty also, by its democratic assertitHi of the 
equality of all human beings before God, by its con- 
viction that Christ died for all men, and by its doctrtDC 
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of a divine law nipcrior to all lempoial bv, «ra« 
esseDtiallj aDCi-RcMnaa. The tcoder Epirit oT Chris- 
tianity revolutionised the Roman vorld. 'When a 
certain woman,' saya Pater, 'gathered for ifltermetM 
the insulted remains of Nero, the Pagan world annniMd 
that she must be a Christian : only ■ Cliristufi would 
have been likely to conceive ao chtvajrout a derMicw 
towards wretchedness.' * We refuse to be witttesses 
even of a homicide commaoded by the lawt,' pleads 
a Christian apologist ; ' we take do pan in yooi cruel 
iports, nor in the spectacles of the ampbi theatre, aitd 
we hold that to witness a murder is the same thing 
as to commit one.' ' If I had been there with my 
Franks,' exclaimed the rude barbarian Chlodowig, on 
heartog the story of Jesus Christ, ' I would ha*e 
avenged Hie injuries.' 

It is this aspect of the Christian faith, its bnmanity, 
which ultimately dissolved the Roman world. Even 
Marcus Aureliua assisted the reaction against all 
Roman institutions, by the gloomy melancholy of his 
philosophy. • Take from thyself grief,' said the 
Christian, 'for it is the sister of doubt and ill-temper.' 
Cbeerliilness, sympathy, freedom, hopefulness, generous 
appreciation of the rights and the merits of the indi- 
vidual, these were the forces with which the Christian 
entirely destroyed and extirpated the Pagan religion. 
It was the opposition of such ideas to all Roman 
thoaght and tradition which gave them their strength. 

To recapitulate shortly, the fall of the Western 
Empire was due to the materia! effect of depopulation, 
and the moral influence of barbarian Chiistianity. De- 
population arose from many causes; — i. Insufficient 
reproduciion, due to the prevalence of slavery and the 
growing desire for the luxuries of town life. 2. Loss 
of life by war, pestilence, and infanticide, emigra- 
tioo to CoDstantinopIe. 3. Poverty, produced by ex- 
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uaTsgant expCDditnre on the Impernl Court ; by the 
wutc of town life ; bj the growth of in idle proletariat 
ID the towns, fed and unnaed lit the public expend ; by 
wir, plague sod (anune. While the Romaii and Italian 
race wao iut diuppeuiDg, its place wm gradually taken 
by barbarian*, who, a> foreigners, had no patriotic denie 
to lupport Rome, and, ai Chriitians, were opposed to 
the cold tyraony and lupprestion of aympaCfay for the 
indindual, which characteriaed the Roman centraliNd 
State ByBtem. These were the causes which made 
the conquest of Rome, and dissolution d the 
Roman Empire, so easy a feat for Alaric and his 
successors. 

From the beginning of the fifth century the bar- 
barians came down upoo Rome in a constant stream at 
immigrants. The great Vdllcerwanderong from Noith- 
East and North had begun. The new amvals came 
not only, or chiefly, as cooqaerors, but as settlen ; 
though they were ready enough to join the standard 
of any great soldier who might be undeitaking maraud- 
ing expeditions on a large scale. Alaric the Vingoth 
entered Italy at the head of an army of mixed bar- 
barians in 401 ; in 451 came Attila the Mun; in 
455 Genseric the Vandal; in 472 Ricimer;.in 476 
Odoacer ; in 493 Theodoric the Ostrogoth ; and in 
568 Alboin the Lombard. 

The three chief characters in the drama of the &11 
,' of Rome are the Emperor Honorius, his Vandal 
I general, Stilicho, and bis Visigoth opponent, Alaric. 
' Honorius, son of the Emperor Theodosius, was 
eleven years of age when he succeeded his father in 395. 
When he had arrived at the age of manhood, lie dis- 
tinguished himself above all the great men who had 
worn the purple before him, by the practical interest he 
took in the rearing of poultry. He devoted hinuelf to 
breeding fowls. To his finest and most beloved bird 
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news that Rome had perished, the emperor, deeply 
grieved, was uowiliing to credit the !osb he had sus- 
tained j 'For,' said he, 'it is only aa hour eioce she 
waa feeding out of my hand.' On learning that it 
was only the capital of the world that had fallen, he 
severely reprimanded the attendant for haiing incau- 
tiously given him an unpleaGant shock. He quite 
thought, at first, that he had lost hie beautifi;! fowl. 

Stilicho was a tall, handsome, fair-haired soldier, the 
son of a Vandal chief. Hie abilities raised him to the 
highest poeition in the army ; he obtained the fa.vour of 
the Emperor TheodoBiUE, who gave him his niece 
and adopted daughter Serena for a wife ; and hia 
■hter Maria was married to her cousin, the Em- 

I The Visigoth Alaric (All-Ruler) was born on 
P ■ amall island at the mouth of the Danube. At one 
: he led a band of Gothic auxiliaries in the army 
of TheodosiuB. A Christian of the Arian sect, well 
acquainted with the Roman court and army, he was 
very far from being a savage. 

Alaric began his march upon Rome in the year 402, 
but he had scarcely crossed the Alps and descended 
into Italy, when he was met and defeated by Stilicho at 
the batde of Pollentia, near Turin. For this victory 
Honorius celebrated a great triumph at Rome, which 
he visited specially for that purpose, and Stilicho was 

Srmitted to ride in the same chariot with the emperor, 
ilan was now recognised as too much exposed and 
too little capable of defence for the seat of the Imperial 
court, which Honorius removed to Ravenna on the 
Adriatic, a few miles south of the mouth of the river 

E Surrounded by a swamp, the natural defensive 
gth of Ravenna was increased by elaborate fortili- 
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cadoDt. From thii time until the middle of the dghtfa 
century RaTCooa waa regarded aa the ca|ntal of It^y. 

Id 4.08 Alaric marched bto Italy agaiD, and de- 
•nanded a ram of moDcy. The Senate asiemUed at 
Rome to debate the quettioD of war or peace, and, 
under the influeace of Stilicho, agieed to pay 4000 
pounds of gold f£i60|OOQ iterling). Stilicho'i 
policy of conciliation towardi the barbarians wn 
most diBtaEtetiil to the proud, but powcrleM, Romant. 
He incurred fiirther odium from nicb of them u still 
Avoured the Pagan religion by his order that the Sib]4- 
line books, the oracles of Rome, should be burned. 
When he stripped the gold plates from the doors of the 
great temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, it was whi^iered in 
Rome that on the inner side of the plate* waa fouitd Uie 
words, Miiera rigi itrvantat (Reserved fw a miserable 
king). His wife Serena, seeing a predotu necklace 
on the neck of the goddess Rhea, the mother of the 
gods, took it off and wore it. The sacrilegious act 
was witnessed hj an old woman, the last of the Vestal 
Virgins, whose loud curses long haunted the dreams <A 
the despoiler. 

The Vandal was unpopular at Rome ; and Honoring, 
at Ravenna, was beyond the reach of his influence, and 
readily listened to the stories told him of Stilicho's 
designs upon the Imperial dignity. He had become 
too powerful. He was accused of a plot to murder 

( the emperor, and by his order was executed. There 
is DO doubt that Stilicho was in secret correspondence 

I with Alaricj but his career, his character, and the 
course of subsequent events, combine to clear his name 
of the charge of treason. His aim was, if possiUe, to 

\ make a friend of the formidable barbarian. 

The fall of Stilicho was followed by an event iriiich 
expluns the kind of influence that rtiined the great 
patriotic general, and exhihata the Romans 1^ the fiith 
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Bcmtury in their true colours. To the Roman), Sciticho 
^vwas represented as a barbarian in league with his coro- 
^Bjiatriots Tor the destructioa of the Empire. Thirty 
^F thousand barbariao auxiliaries were enrolled under the 
Roman banner. The same feeling which demanded 
the execution of the Vandal general waa now turned 
against the foreign auxiliaries. But the degenerate, 
bounty-fed Romans of the fifth century could not 
summon up courage to attack the terrible barbarians. 
They still, however, felt themselves capable of some 
glorious deeds. They could kill women, and alsol 
children. While the husbands were away on the/ 
frontiers defending the Empire, the descendants of 
Camillus, Scipio and Csesar fell gleefully upon the 
women and children left behind in the diiferent towns of 
Italy, killing all whom they could discover. This 
dcadi'blow to Rome. The outraged barbarians called 
upon Alaric to lead them against the contemptible, 
perfidious, base nation. Honorius having refused hit 
moderate demands, and the ^ooo pounds of gold voted 
by the Senate not having been paid, Alaric marched 
without opposition through Italy and surrounded the 
walls of Rome with his troops. 

No hostile army had approached the Imperial City 
for more than six hundred years. It was a very 
dilferent Rome which defied Hannibal. Then a 
resolute, united and manly people, suffering fearful 
defeats at the hands of one of the greatest military 
leaders known to history, finally triumphed by dint 
of sheer pluck and patriotism. The Rome before 
Alaric was a scene of architectural splendour, of 
enormous wealth and luxury, of idleness and self- 
indulgence. Ammianus MarccUius tells us that the 
Roman nobles, ' whose poor and invincible ancestors 

Ere not distinguished from the meanest of the 
diets by the delicacy of their food or the splendour 
113 
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of dwir apparel, now reckoned theii importaoce accord- 
ing to the lottineu of their charioQ and the weighty 




magnificence of their dress. Should a fly presume 
to settle on the silken folds of their gilded umbrellas, 
should 3 sunbeam penetrate through some unguarded 
and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable 
124 
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liardahips, and lament va affected language that they 
-were not born in the land of Cimmerian darkness. Id 
the exercise of domestic jurisdiction, the nobles of 
Rome express an exquisite sensibility for any personal 
injury, and a contemptuous indifference for the rest of 
the humm race. When they have called for warm 
water, if a slave has been tardy in his obedience, he is 
instantly chastised with three hundred lashes ; but 

■ ahould the same slave commit a wilful murder, the 
H master will mildly observe that if he repeats the offence 
K be shall not escape punishment. At the public baths 

■ they maintain a haughty demeanour which perhaps 
alight have been excused in the great Marcellus after 
the conquest of Syracuse. Their vices, which degrade 
the moral character, are mixed with a puerile super- 
stition that disgraces the understanding. There are 
many who do not presume to bathe, or to dive, or to 
appear in public, till they have diligently consulted, 
according to the rules of astrology, the situation of 
Mercury and the aspect of the moon. It is singular 
enough,' adds Marcellinus, ' that this vain credulity 
may lifien be discovered among the profane sceptics 
who impiously doubt or deny the existence of a celestial 

Many of these nobles had incomes which would be 

considered very large even in our own day. An annual 

revenue equivalent to £50,000 in our money was not 

unusual among senators, while the richer men had 

incomes amounting to £100,000. Some of them 

possessed kige estates, even whole cities, in distant 

parts. The expense of a popular festival given by a 

public official would sometimes amount to £100,000. 

f While the nobles were in a contemptible condition 

I of moral debility, ' the vile and wretched populace,' 

' aays Gibbon, ' must in a few generadons have been 

\ twally extinguished, if it had not been continually 
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recniitcd by the numuniMnn of ilayet and the influx 
of itraogera. A» early aa the time of Hadrian tbe 
capital had attracted the vicea of the amvene and the 
manners ofthe moat opposite nationi. The intemperance 
of the Gauia, the cunning and levity of the Grecki, 
the savage obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, 
the serrile temper of the Asiatics, and the dissolute, 
effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled in 
the various multitude which, under the proud and false 
denomination of Romans, presumed to despise their 
fellow-subjects, and even thor sovereigns, who dwelt 
beyond the precincts of the Eternal City.' 

Yet so great was the prestige of Rome, the awe and 
reverence she aroused in all mankind, that Alaric 
seemed almost afraid to touch the prize which lay in 
his hands. When marching upon Rome he had been 
warned by a holy monk to abstain from his sacrilegious 
design, but excused himself by saying that he was 
obeying an impulse which be could not resist, a voice 
constantly urging him on with the words ' Penetrabis 
ad Urbem.' 
' Rome made little resistance. She sent ambaasadori 
to Alaric with the message that the Roman people 
were prepared to make a peace od moderate terms, but 
were yet more prepared for war, and that if Alarii; 
refused them fair terms he must prepare to meet an 
innumerable people who, with arms in their hands, and 
from long practice in their use, had no reason to dread 
the result of battle. Alaric replied simply, * The 
thicker the grass the easier is it mowed.' Famine and 
pe«tileDce compelled the Romans to beg for mercy. 
Alaric demanded all the gold, all the silver, all the 
movable property in the city, and all the akvea of 
barbarian origin. ' What then do you propose to 
leave to us ? ' asked one of the ambassadors. * Yonr 
lives,' said Alanc. At length he agreed to accept 
ii6 
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pounds of Eilver, 4000 ailken tunica, ; 
and 3000 pounds of pepper. The goid and silse 
would be equivaleat ta about £]00,0oo, linie more 
thao the annua! income of a rich senator. 

The moderation of the barbarians, their unwillingoeaa 

to hurt the renowned capital of the world, is remarkable.] 

When BrennuB and his Gauls captured the city in 390! 

.c. they took all they could get and then sel the lowiy 

I'm! fire. But 800 years of Roman glory lay between 

IS and Alaric, and this sufficed to stay the hana 

I of the barbarian. The ransom was paid, though mucn 

of the gold and silver siili remaining on the statues of 

the gods had to be stripped off for the purpose. 1 

5 Alaric now proposed to constitute himself the cham- 
|BOn of the Western Empire, a suggestion which met 
with favour from the same Senate that had hounded 
Stilicho to death for advocating such a policy. By 
placing Alaric in the position formerly held by Stilicho, 
they woidd but be exchanging one capable barbarian 
leader for another, taking a Visigoth for a Vandal, and 
the safety of Rome would be assured. But the feeble 
obstinacy of Honorius would not permit him to consent. 
He swore that he would never under any circumstances 
make peace with Alaric, but would wage perpetual war 
against him. All the high officers of state, safe in 
their impenetrable retreat at Ravenna, swore to the 
same effect, and while doing so touched the sacred 
head of the emperor himself. An oath by the 
emperor's head was the only one which the Romans 
of that time affected to reverence. Alaric, after some 
heaitatjon, marched once more upon Rome, at the 
saiTie time begging Honorius to save the city from sack 

C auction, by agreeing to his very moderate 
. But the oath stood in the way. ' A mere 
Lhe Almighty,' replied Jovius, the emperor's 
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chief adfiMr, 'would have mattered comporadTcly 
little, at we inigbt safely have tmsted to Uie dirine 
good nature to oTerlook the apparent impiety. But an 
oath by the emperor's person was a rery different 
matter, and so awnJ an imprecation as that must nerer 
be disregarded.' The Romans had not taken this 
terrible oath, and weie so disgusted with the folly of 
Honorius, that they readily agreed to the niggestion tS 
Alaric that the poultry-fan der at Ravenna should be 
dethroned, and a more capable man put in his place. 
Rome renounced her allegiance to Honoriua and raised 
the prefect of the city, Attalus, already officially the 
second man in Rome ^er the emperor, to the throne 
of the CisarB. Attalus at once bestowed upon Alaric 
the command which he desired. But Attalos proved 
himself an arrogant and incompetent ruler, and within 
a year Alaric found it necessary to strip him of the 
diadem and purple, and to send those insignia of royalty, 
as a sign of peace and friendship, to Honorius. Nego- 
tiations were' again commenced between the barbarian 
and the emperor ; but Honorius was as obstinate za 
ever. Then, in 410, the infuriated Visigoth marched 
with all bis army upon the doomed city. There was, 



Alaric had promised his followers the rewards of 
sack and pillage, but he ordered that none of the 
churches were to be touched, and commanded the right 

of asylum in the Apostolic basilicas of St. Peter and 
St. Paul to be respected. These orders were obeyed. 
But the Pagan temples, the public buildinga, and all 
private houses were stripped of everything viduable and 
movable, while the luckless inhabitants were compelled 
to satisfy the wishes of their barbarian conquerors in 
every possible way. Alaric did not allow his men 
more than three days of pillage and enjoyment. Then 
he withdrew his anny, carrying with him many waggon- 
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loads of gold, nlver, jewels, tpices, siikt, fiiniitiire ud 
otlier precioiu movables. Lhtle other damage wai 
done. The house of Sailutt, oeai the Salariao Gate, 
by which the barbarians eoteied, is the only boildiag 
thev are known to have destroyed. 

It is curious to observe the effect upon coDtemporaryi 
thought, of the pillage of Rorae in 4IQ. Two years ' 
pfevionily Alaric bad been bought olf. The ditF«rence 
between paying a definice ransom extoitcd by tbrce, 
and being oUiged to allow the enemy to gaUier the 
noil in bis own way — between collectiDg the money 
for him, and leaving him to collect for himself — was 
felt to an exceptional degree in the Roman world. ' 
In the one case Rome was party to a definite negotia- 
tion ; in the other her wishes were not consulted, nten 
as a matter of form. In its material aspect the spolia- 
tioD of 410 differed from the robbery of 40S only in 
the amount carried away. But in the one case the 
prestige of the great city was destroyed, in the other . 
honour was saved. To Rome this was the difTerence I 
between life and death. In no city, or country, have I 
the sendmeots of glory and renown reached the extra- \ 
ordinary power which they held in Rome. Alaric / 
himself was for a long time kept back by tiie mere! 
name of Rome. The utter feebleness of Rome, her \ 
entire inability to oppose any serious attack, were well I 
known. Her immense splendour and wealth were I 
e(]ually notorious. The stupendous magnificence of I 
Rome was probably the one fact at that time known [ 
in every corner of the civilised world. After the 
death of Scilicho, what was it that stopped Alaric ? , 
He was restrained by fear — fear of the goddess Roma. ,' 
So when the news spread throughout Europe, Asia j 
and Africa, that Rome had been forcibly and violently 

r', a shudder of irembliog horror passed through 
It was a calamity to the human race. The 1 
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grcM world - fetich had been iiunlted and trampled 
npoo. All Uw, all order, ereo cinliaatioii itadf 
were — «o it wu believed — fat ever dettroved by a 
wild brood of wandering savage*. When uie br^eo 
band of Alaric, by forcible violence and pillage, had 
deitroyed the prenige of Rome, and given the world 
a diihonoured head, it wai felt that society bad recdvcd 
a ihock from which there would be do recoven. 
TheK fears were, to a large extent, juttified by the 
HitMequent course of historj. After Alaric came the 
chaos of the Dark Age. But the goddess Roma was 
to rise again and rule once more, in the name of the 
Sunt and Apostle, Peter. 

The imptecadona of an outraged world were toon 
followed by the death of the sacrile^ous violator. 
Before the end of the year Alaric was dead, probably 
of fever, near Reggio, in the sonth of Italy. To [ffo- 
vide his body a resting-place safe &om the avengers of 
Rome, the Gothic soldiers compelled their captives to 
turn the nver Busento from its course, and, having 
depoeited b its bed the remuns of thnr hero, ordered 
them to restore the waters to their former chaDoel over 
the grave. Then — so sap Jordanes — they were all 
put to death, to prevent the exact site of the grave &om 
ever being discovered. 

After the death of Alaric Rome had a brief period 
of recovery. Hooorius, in 417, brought his courtiers 
and bis hens to the Palatine Hill. But the savage 
wanderers from the north cootinued to pour into Italy. 
The most terrible of them all, Attila the Hun, was 
marching upon Rome at the head of a band of ferocious 
murderers and robbers in 452, when the trembling 
Senate sent three ambassadors to meet him and beg for 
mercy, of whom one was the Bishop of Rome, Leo I. 
The superstitious fear of Rome had already come upon 
Attila. He had been warned that if he followed the 
J 30 
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mple of Alaric, he also would die within die year. 
Leo was the recognised and venerated chief of the 
Chr:sttan religion ; and the stem eloquence of the holy 

man, added to the fears of the savage, saved Rome 
from the fate of Carthage. Nothbg less than total 
destruction would have satisfied the wild brood who 
followed the ' Scourge of God.' Attila saw the 
Apostles Peter and Paul threatening him with drawn 
swords. The incident has been represented by Raphael 
id a beautiful fresco in die Stanza d'Eliodoro in the 
Vatican ; and also in a relief by Algardi ai (be altar 
of St. Leo, in the left aisle of the tribune of St. 
Peter's. 

Three years later, in 455, Leo again stood between 
a barbarian conqueror and Rome. As Gensenc at 
the head of bis Vandals was about to enter defenceless 
Rome, be was met by a procession of priests. Their 
leader, Leo, succeeded in obtaining a promise that the 
lives of the inhabitants should be spared, and the build- 
ings saved from fire. Plunder was Genacric'a object, 
not destniction. He took, as Alaric had done, what- 
ever was valuable and portable. For fourteen days his 
men were busy, systematically collecting the treasures 
of the city. Their attention was especially turned 
towards the Imperial Palaces on the Palatine, and 
the great Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, from 
the roof of which they carried off the gilded bronze 
tiles. The sacred vessels which Titus had brought 
from Jerusalem, the gold candlestick with seven 
braocbes, and the gold table, were part of the 
Vandal's spoil. He also carried away with him to 
his capital at Carthage a large number of Romans, 

The old-fashioned error of ascribing the destruction 
of Roman edifices to the wanton violence of Goths 
and Vandals, has taken a permanent form in the word 
131 
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< Vandaliiro.' The amcmnt of booty carried away oa 
dupboard after a carefiil and methodical coUectioD, 
extendiDg orer fburtceD days, wai doididesa macli 
greater than Alaric's self-iDclnlgait soldiers, wcvking 
without system, were aUe to gather in three days. The 
promise of Genseric to Leo, that there shonld be no 
murder nor conflagralioD, was dictated by motiTe* of 
avarice, a desire to concentrate the energies of his 
followers in gathering as much wealth as it was 
poesible to carry away> If Vandalism meant mere 
robbery, it would ctftainly apply to Genseric the 
Vandal much more than to AJaric the Goth. But 
probably the events which followed Gensoic's 
pillage have had a large share to creating the 
word. Rome never recovered the Vandal invauon. 
She lost at once most of her wealth and many ol 
her inhatntants. Twenty years later, by the ml of 
the Western Empire, she lost for ever the name ti 
' Caput Mundi.' 

After the departure of Genseric, Rome became the 
prize for which barbarian adventurers contended. In 
472 Ricimer, a Sueve, besieged, captured and sacked 
Rome. He died suddenly in the same year. In 
476 Odoacer, a barbarian of uncertain origin, at leogdi 
put an end to the Western Empire. The last Roman 
emperor, a boy of fourteen, christened Romulus, took, 
on his elevation to the purple, the customary title of 
Augustus. After a reign of ten months be was 
deposed by Odoacer. Historians hare adopted for 
the harmless lad the nickname of Augustulus, given him 
by his contemporaries. The last of the Roman 
emperors is known by the pathetic title of Romulus 
Augustulus. 

Odoacer ruled Italy as king for seventeen years. 
His capital was Ravenna, whence he administered his 
kingdom with justice and benevolence. Rome con- 
131 
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tinued to be goveroed fay a ptdi;ct. In 483 
TheodoHc, invited by the Eaitern emperor 10 eKpd 
ihc usurper, eciered luly 21 the head of his army 
of Oniogoihs. Odoacer, after being several time* 
defeated in battle, shut him&elf in the impregnable 
Ravenna. By combioing a sea-blockade with a land- 
investment Theodoric cut off all supplies, and Odoacer, 
after enduring the siege for three years, wai obliged to 
capitulate from famine. Although in the terms of the 
torrender it was expressly stated that the life of the 
King of Italy would be spared, Theodoric invited his 
captive to a banquet, and there slew blm with his own 
hand, the sword eniering the defenceless vicdni's body 
at the neck, and cutting right down as far as the thigh. 
* He had no bones la his body,' shouted the Goth in 
■berserc frenzy. 

The treacherous murderer proved a strong and able 
He continued the traditions of the Empire, 
mployed officials from the Imperii service. He 
Rome her former system of government, renewed 
I political position, and restored much of her material 
, eatness. He repaired the aqueducts, the walls, aiul 
BBy public buildings. His bricks have been found 
■ the Stadium of Domitian on the Palatine, and else- 
, bearing the stamp, 'Bono Romac' ("For the 
P«>od of Rome ' ), or ' Domino Nostro Theodorico Felix 
* Roma' (* Happy Rome toouc LordTheodoric '), He 
gave great showa of games and races in the Circus 
Maximus. It was his aim to form a Teutonic- Roman 
nation, in which the vigour of the one siiould be 
sapplemented by the culture of the other ; to iiise to- 
gnher Barbarian strength and Roman civilisation. But 
5ie Goths and Vandals — Alaric, Genseric, Theodoric 
— were all Ariana, while the Romans and Italians were 

ranaMans, a difference of opinion upon the now 
question of religion, which would alone have 
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sufRced to keqi the two races apart. And before 
any cammeDcemeat towards i\moa had been made 
by intermarriage, the armies of the Eastern 
Emperor Juetinian had driven the Teutons out of 
Italy. 

When, in 526, Theodoric — deaerTedly the Great — 
died, his daughter, Amalasuntha, acted as Regent during 
the minority of her son Athalartc. Amalasuntha, a 
learned woman, was unpopular with the Gotha, who 
disliked her eodeavours to spread a knowledge of 
Roman literature, and to introduce Roman civtluatioD. 
They were men of the sword. Their easy triumph 
over the leisurely philosophers aod luxurious art- 
collectors of Rome, had strengthened their natural 
contempt for learning and culture. They despised the 
pedantry of Greek and Roman professors, and had 
little respect for a woman as controller of the fortunes 
of the Slate. When, by the death of Athalaric, the 
male line of descent from Theodoric came to an end, 
their hostility to AmalaEuntha could no longer be 
restrained. She was murdered i and Vitiges, no 
scholar, but a rough soldier, was raised up on their 
shields, according to national custom, and hailed as 
their king. While Vitiges was being uproariously 
carried round the Gothic camp in triumph, fielisarius, 
the Macedonian general sent to Italy by Justinian, had 
captured Naples, and was marching upon Rome. 
Vitiges, instead of hastening to take possession of 
Rome, hurried to Ravenna, where he married Mata- 
suntba, daughter of Amalasuntha, and grand-daughter 
of Theodoric. He thereby greatly strengthened hi» 
position as head of the Gothic nation, but during his 
absence Belisarius, marching by the Latin Way, entered 
Rome through the Porta Asinaria, of which the remains 
may still be seen near the Porta San Giovanni. Beli- 
larius at once proceeded to put the dty in a coadition 
134 
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of defence. Large lupplies of proTiston* were Mored 
in the public harrea or warehouses, the wall* were 
restored or rebmilt, and the srnall garrisoo distributed 
round the defences. His own residence he fixed in" 
the palace on the Pincian Hill, a good position for 
observing the operations of the enemy, and for quick 
CO mmuni cation inside the lines. Viliges was not long 
in appearing before Rome at the head of a Gothic 
army of i ;o,ocx> men. 

Then began the most memorable of all the many 
•ieges which Rome has had to endure. 

The Wttlla which Belisarius had to defend were built 
originally by AurelLin in 15*, and repaired by Honorius 
in 406, on both occasions as a defence against barbarian 
invasion. The sieges and assaults of Alaric, Gensertc 
and Ricinier had done conBiderable damage, which had 
been increased by neglect, not properly or permanently 
repaired by Theodoric. BcliBarius had no time to 
collect the best materials, but made use of whatever 
was at band. Odd bricks, bits of marble or of columns 
— all were hastily pushed into the cracks, or piled up to 
make a defensive parapet of some sort. One pordon 
of the circuit at the N.E. corner of the Pbcian Hill, 
now known as the Muro Torto, Belisarius had given 
Ofders to repair, when he was informed that it was 
under the special protection of St. Peter, and that 
the Goths would not touch ti. It was accordingly 
left in the overhanging condition in which it still 
remains. The walls have been constantly repaired 
■Dice the days of Belisarius, the most important 
alterations being carried out in 1750 by order of 
Benedict XIV. 

The total circuit of the walls, including a section on 

the right bank of the river, was a little over [ 1 miles. 

■ To defend this great length Belisarius had only 5000 

H regular soldiers, barbarians or Greeks, veterans who 
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had fought under him in Perna and Africa ; bat there 
were alto jOiOoo male dviliaiu in Rome Who ihowed 
zeal in repairing hreachea, helped to give the defences 
a tenanted appearance, and aometimei, when insjnred 
by the example of Beliaarini and hia gallant band, 
OMisted in the actual fighting. 

The Goths prepaml for a regular nege. They 
formed seven entrenched camps roond the city, dectroy- 
ing many of the buildings in the Campagna for the 
purpose. Great discontent was aroused . among the 
commons of Rome when the cntdng of the aqueducts 
by the enemy deprived them of their baths, and stopped 
the water inills for grinding com. Their two great 
privileges, free baths and free corn, were taken from 
them. Belisarius succeeded in using the current of the 
tiver for grinding com, placing nulls in the stream, 
where they continued to be a feature of the river scene 
until quite recent times. The Romans had no quairel 
with the Goths, and were indignant with Belisarius for 
having brought npon them the miseries of a siege, to 
satisfy the vanity of a distant Eastern potentate. Vitigee 
took advantage of the Roman depression to demand a 
capitulation. He said : ' The Romans lived m all 
comfort and freedom under the rule of the good king 
Theodoric. Now, through your undesired interposi- 
tion, they are sutiering the extremes of misfortune, and 
their king, the king both of Goths and Italians, is 
obliged to encamp outside the walls and practise cruel 
acts of war against the people whom he loves. We 
call upon you, therefore, to evacuate the city of Rome.' 
£elisarius, paying do attention to the murmurs of the 
Romans, replied : ' When we took Rome we laid 
hands on no alien possession, but only undid that act of 
violence by whic h yo u seized upon a city to which yon 
had no claim. While Belisarius lives he will never 
quit his hold of this dty.' 
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Vitiges gave orders for 3 general assault. He pre- 
pared wooden towers higlier than t!ie walls, from the 
lop of which his men could leap into the town ; they 
moved on wheels and were dragged forward by oxen. 
Another great machine was the tattering- ram with iron 
head, the long beam wielded by 50 men, in a wooden 
tower, on wheels. Fascines and sandbags for filling 
the ditches, with heavy ladders for scaling the walls, 
were carried by the soldiers. On hia side Belisarius 
was fiirnished with the artillery of the time. The 
lattitae and onagri were forms of catapult which threw 
arrows of great thickness, or enormous stones ; and each 
gate was provided on its outer side with a large beam 
or lupus with holes in it, throngh which pikes could be 
made to fall upon an assailant. 
m. Belisarius stationed himself on the tower of the 
IblariaQ Gate. As the heavy war engines were slowly 
ftaproaching, he directed the defenders to aim at the 
^Htlle, which were soon killed, and all the preparations 
of the enemy thus made useless. Though their engines 
of war could not advance, the Goths themselves rushed 
to the assault, carrying fascines and scaling ladders, 
but met with a stem resistance, and finally fell back 
^lefeated. 

Agaicat the mausoleum of Hadrian the Gothic 

tack began with more success. The Goths were able 

approach close to the great building by taking shelter 

a covered colonnade which led from it to the B.isilica 

tf St. Peter, and also in the houses and narrow streets 

)f what is now tlie Borgo. With a sudden rush they 

[Ot under the walls, where the catapults could not 

boch them, while the arrows discharged by the Roman 

irchers were col sufficiently solid to pierce the large 

tUong shields of the enemy. The Goths had firmly 

daced their ladders, and were swarming up them, when 

*"— defenders bethought them of the use which could 
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be niade ot the sutue* w projectiles. There wai no 
tirae to chooee coniet of Praxitilet, aitd spare the 
miginalB. All were torn dowD and hurled up<» the 
enemy. The Bsu-berini Faim «t Munich and the 
Dancbg Faun at Florence, (bund long afterward* in 
the ditch below, were among the nu»ules which helped 
to pnt an end to the Gotliic kingdom in Italy. The 
barbarianB drew out of range of the avalanche of marUe 
to find themBelves now exposed to the arrows aod 
stones of htditlat and oa^ri, and were compelled to 
abandon the assault. 

A long blockade then ensued. The Campagna) 
flooded with the water which had poured into it from 
the cut aqueducts, became a hot-bed of malaria and 
pestilence. There was &mine in Rome. The Goths, 
bearing of reinforcements approaching frtun JuttiiuaD, 
Opened negotiations. Vitiges proposed to give the 
Romans the island of Sicily in exchange for Rome, 
fielisarius showed his sense of the magnammout ofier 
by olfering Vitiges, in exchange for Sicily, the larg^ 
iuand of Britain — as little under the control ol 
Justinian as Sicily was in the power of the Goths. 
In the end a truce for three months was agreed upon, 
during which Belisarius, without molestation, renctualled 
and reinforced the town. One final effort was made to 
enter the city by the Aqua Virgo, which had a mouth 
meniog into the palace on the Pindan Hill, where 
Belisarius was li?ing. Belisarius had cauted all the 
aqueducts to be walled up, but there would have been 
little difficulty in breaking down the partitions if the 
scheme had not been discovered. Then at last, after a 
dege of more than a year, Vitiges broke np his camps, 
and marched northwards with an army reduced by war 
and disease to a mere fraction of its former strength. 
A stubborn war of two years followed before the 
Ostrogothic king was forced by the pressure of ffunine 
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to caiHtuIate at Ravenna to the cTer-Tictorioiu Beli«ariuB. 
The defeated Goths offered, with the concurrence of 
Vitigea, to make Belisarius Emperor of the West, a 
proposal which he had the sense to reject. But the 

jealousy of Justiman was aroused, and the great soldier 
was recalled to Constantiaople. Vitiges also wat 
brought to the Eastero capita!, where he died io 542, 
The Goths chose Totila for their king. All 
authorities are ananimous io their praise of the yonng 
I inince. The new chief infused enthusiasm and energy 
I into the drooping spirits of the barbarians. He suc- 
ceeded in regaining maiiy of the lost Gothic possessions 
in Italy, and then in 546 besieged and captured Rome. 
While his soldiers were engaged in plunder, Totila 
himself advanced to the Basilica of St. Peter's, there to 
give thanks for his success. Then the young barbariaa 
collected his stalwart, fair-haired Teutons in the deserted 
Forum, and delivered a speech not unworthy of the site 
or the occasion. 

* At the beginning of the war,' he said, ' 20o,oc» 
-taliant Gotbs, rich in money, in arms, in horses, and 
with numbers of prudent veterans to guide their counsels, 
loBt empire, life, liberty to a little band of 7000 
Greeks. Now, from more than 20,000 of the same 
enemies, a scanty cemaant of the nation, poor, despised, 
utterly devoid of experience, had wrested the great 
prize of the war. Why this ditTerence ? Because 
formerly the Goths, putting justice last in their 
thoughts, committed against the subject Romans, and 
against one another, all sorts of unholy deeds, but now 
they have been striving to act righteously towards all 
men. In this resolution, even at the risk of wearying 
them, he besought them to continue. For if they 
changed, assuredly God's favour towards them would 
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everywhere who honour the precepts of ecenul righte- 

It waa in a very different tone that Totila addressed 
the trembling Senators of Rome. He reminded them 
that Theodoric had left in that hands all the great 
offices of the State, in return for which they had 
brought Greeks to attack their benefactors. 'What 
harm did the Goths ever do 70a I What good have 
you ever received &om the Emperor Jiutiiuan i Has 
he not taken away from yon almost all the great ap- 
pointments i Has he not insulted and oppressed yon i 
Harassed and impoverished as you are by the war, has 
he not compelled you to pay to the Greeks the iiill 
taxes which could be levied in a time of profonndcst 

Totila's forces were too small for division : be 
could not leave a garrison in Rome, and at the same 
time undertake a campaign in Italy for the recovery of 
the lost Gothic provinces. Yet, if he left Rome un- 
guarded, Belisarius, whose services had again been 
requiutioned by Justinian, would enter. He deter- 
mined to entirely destroy the town, to raze it to the 
ground, to make it a pasturage for cattle. Some 
destruction had already been done to the walls when 
be received a letter of expostulation from Belisarius, 
which caused him to change his mind. He stopped 
the demolition, withdrew his army, and compelled all 
the inhabitants to leave Rome with him. Procopus 
expressly states that Totila ' permitted not a single 
human being to remain in Rome, bat left her absolutely 
desolate.' There is no more dramatic incident in her 
history. She was almost as magnificent as ever. 
Some temples and walls had been d^naged, and many 
statues taken away. But the town was still covered 
with immense marUe buildings. Not a single human 
eye was left to admire its splendour, not a foot trod 
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a of Rome by Todla wu a grave 
ttraiegic blunder. Not having sufEdeat force* to defEnd 
the ctiy, and also to carry on a hostile campaign, he 
should either have remained in Rome, or, hardening his 
heart, should have carried out his original intention 
and destroyed it utterly. Shortly after his departnre 
Belisarius entered. Totila instantly returned, bnt 
Belisariue bad once more repaired the wails ; aod 
Totila, having no chance of succeKs with his small 
»rmy, where the great host of Viages had &iled, 
declined a useless assault and retired to Tibur 
(Ti.oli). 

What he could not do tbe jealousy of Justinian 
achieved. Belisarius was again recalled, never to 
return to Italy. He continued to serve his master 
with zeal, ability and success to other parts of the 
Empire, and died in 565. Tbe story that his eyes 
were put out and he was obliged to beg in the streets. 
Erst mentioned by an unreliable writer of tbe twelfth 
century, is at variance with older authorities, and most 



With tSelisarius no longer to oppose him, Totila 
4gain advanced against Rome. Neither as a fortress, 
nor as a cjty, was Rome intrinsically worth the efforts 
BO constantly made for her capture. But the old 
feeling that to be master of Rome was to be master 
of the world still survived. The sentimental value of 
Rome was brought home to Totila by the answer he 
Kceived from a Prankish king, whose daughter he had 
aaked in marriage. He was bluntly told that the man 
obtained possession of Rome, aban- 
doned and could not regain the town, would never bt 
King of Italy. 
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The coodttioii t£ die dty may be jndgal from the 
&ct that the Impoiil garriHo were proof apiiut 
famine, owing to the large craps of com they were 
aUe to gather iiuide the walls. The dty waa, how- 
erer, giTCH np by treachery. Totila oow determined 
to re-occupy and restore it. The damaged public 
btuldinga were repaired, the Senatorial families eiH 
couraged to return, and a new pO[mlation collected. In 
the Circus Maximue the Teuttm gave a great display 
of chariot races and other Roman games, at iriiich he 
himself presided. The marble seUs sparsely sprinkled 
whh the forms of Italians and Goths, nders and ofGaals 
unskilled in their work, a handsome young barbarian 
presiding — what would the old Romans have thought 
of the cxhiUtion I 

But Totila had now to meet an oppcment more 
formidable even that Belisarius. Justinian sent to 
Italy his chief adviser, Narses, an aged eunnch. 
Though not an experienced soldier, Narses was an 
abler man than Belisarius ; liis loyalty was never sw 
pected, and he was gjvcn ample supplies, both in men 
and money — advantages which had always been denied 
to Belisarius. His success was rapid. Marching iqxin 
Rome with a large force, he was opposed by Totila 
with an army inferior both in numbers and equipment. 
The Goths were utterly defeated, and Totila himself 

Seldom has there appeared on the page of history a 
nobler &gure than that of the magnanimous, moderate 
and just Goth, a worthy successor of Theodoric. Hit 
ability and courage were equal to his virtue. Lifted 
on the shields of his countrymen while still only in his 
early manhood, at a lime when his race was apparently 
cru^ed for ever, he succeeded in restoring his shattered 
kingdom, and maintained his position for eleven years 
against the ability of Belisarius and the w«ght of Jus- 
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irtucB of Totila,' says Gibbon, 'are 

■equally laudable whether they proceeded from true 
lolicy, religioua principle Of the instinct of humanity, 
'e oftcD harangued hia troops ; and it was hia constant 
^tiicme tbat national vice and ruin are inseparably coo- 
t victory is the fruit of moral as well as 
ilitaiy virtue ; and that the prince, and even the 
eople, are responsible for the crimes they neglect to 

The remnant of the Goths still fought on under a 
l^ew king, Teias. The last battle took place on the 
1 tower alopes of Vesuvius, within eight of Naples. 
Againet overwhelming numbers the Goths fought 
heroically for two whole daya ; but Teias, his ahield 
tnnsliKed with twelve javelins, was killed while in the 
act of changing it for a fresh one ; and the ahattered 
fragments of the great Ostrogothic tribe, which had 
Tilted in Italy for sixty years, were glad to be allowed 
Ito find their way back over the Alga, 

If we mention the name of Goth in Italy,' says 
Muratori, ' some of the people shudder, chiefly the 
half-educated, aa if we spoke of inhuman barbarians, 
de«citute of laws and taste. These are the judgmenta 
1^ ignorance. Theodoric and Totila, both kings of 
the Gothic nation, were certainly not free from faults, 
but each possessed the love of justice, moderation, 
wisdom in the choice of hia subordinates, abstemioua- 
ness, sincerity in his treaties, and other notable virtuea 
to auch a degree aa to render him a model in the art 
of good government. It is sufficient to read the letters 
of Cassiodorus and the history of Procopius, himself 
an enemy of the Gotha. Moreover, these rulers did 
not in anywise change the magistratee, the laws or the 
CUBtoms of the Romans, and the legends of their liad 
but childish folly. The Romans longed for 
'change of masters. They changed them indeed, but 
X 14S 
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they paid for the (blfilment of their detirei by the in- 
calculable lone* inseparaUe from a l<mg and tedkmi 
war ; and, what ii worse, the change bvolved the utter 
ruin of Italy id a few yean, and plunged the countiy 
into an abyu of miiery. 
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THE patronage of C 
chaagea in the Chj 



produced great 
changes in the Christian Church. Torture, 
death, confiscation of property had only increased the 
limple, unaffected piety, the stubborn, heroic defiance 
of the Christian. But when Christianity suddenly 
became the fashion, when the advice of the 
Christian priests, barely escaped from the wild 
beasts of the amphitheatre, was sought in the highest 
i, and the Christian laity consulted by c 
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on e*«7 side, the meeknett of the Chrittiaii changed 
to pride and ostentation. With power came arrogaace 
and luxury. Jerome, writing from hii monaatcry on 
the Aventine, denounced the worldlineM of the clergy. 
He deBcribed a deacon diiviDg up to a rich man's palace 
in a fashionable carriage with fiery horses. 'His 
nlken garments breathe of periiimed waters ; his hair 
ia curled by the baiber with the highest skill ; and, 
with jewelled fingers foppishly raising his dress, he 
skips into the palace, his dainty feet clad, by the 
skill of the shoemaker, in shoes of the softest and 
glossiest morocco leather. Anyone senng this man 
would take him rather for a bridegroom than a 
cteigyman.' 

The higher positions in the Chorch had already, for 
some time, been eagerly sought. In 219, when Calix' 
tns I. was Bishop of Rome, Hippolyms acted the pan 
which, in later times, became so familiar, and may, in 
the language of anachronism, be tenned the first anti- 

eipe. In 355 the Emperor Constantius deposed 
ishop Liberius, and set up Felix in his place. 
There were serious riots, in which many persons 
were killed ; and finally Felix was driven out. On 
the death of Liberius, in 366, his party assembled 
in the Basilica Julia and there elected Ursidnus ; 
while the adherents of Felix proclaimed Damasus. 
The two candidates collected their supporters for 
martial conflict, in which Damasus finally conquered, 
after much bloodshed. Ammianns Marcellinus makes 
the following comment : — ' No wonder that, for 
so magnificent a prize as the bishopric of Rome, 
men should contest with the utmost eagerness and 
obstinacy ; to be enriched by the donations of the 
principal ladies of the city ; to ride, splendidly attired, 
in a stately chariot; to «t at sumptuous meals, 
surpassing those of princes.' Id the middle of the 
148 
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^* fourth century the Irishopric of Rome was already the 
most coveted position io the city. Wheo DamasuG 
tried to concert PfKtextatus, the city prefect, he re- 
plied that he would turn Christian at once if fay so 
doing he were to obtain the office of Bishop of 

The altered, un-Christian mannere of the priests pro- 
duced strong protests from earnest men, who turned in 
disgust to monastic life. Chastity, seclusion, renuncia- 
tion of the world, were hailed as ie only pure, essential 
virtues of the Christian faith. Women as well as men 
were drawn towards this movement. A rich lady, 
Marcella, with her sister Paula, established on the 
Aventine Hill a home for other women of her own 
class and position, where they devoted themselves to 
prayer and reading pious works. Jerome came to live 
with them, and assisted in the formation of a society 
whose aim was penance, solitude and charity. Such 
examples of piety and self-sacrifice gained for the 
monks an odour of peculiar sanctity, and lessened the 
influence of the worldly priests. Then began the 
rivalry between monk and priest which was destined 
to distract the Church throughout the whole of her 
history. In 385 Siricius, Bishop of Rome, acknow- 
ledged the growing influence of the monks by his 
decree against the marriage of the clergy. He failed 
io the effort to enforce celibacy ; but an important 
result of hia action was the separation of clergy and 
l^ty. The priests were regarded as standing upon a 
hig^ and exclusive plane of morality, and thus attained 
a position of dignity and superiority which greatly 
conduced to the power of the Church. 

While the Church was being strengthened in Rome, 

the Roman Bishop was gradually but surely marching 

^niO the primacy of the whole Christian world. His 

^^■dvantages were many. He claimed direct Apostohc 
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in throagb St. Peter — a cl^m which his pouible 
rirali at Jerasalcm, Cxsare*, Antioch, Alexaodria, 
Constuitiiiopic, were unable to oppose. That lact 
alone might have (uiEced to enaiire the rapremacy of 
Jlome. But the characteristic RoinaD sjnrit of order 
and unity, of subordination of the individual to the 
State, would, even without the visit of St. Peter to 
Rome, have enabled the Roman Bishop to trininpli. 
While the dialectical, ingemons Eastern mind was 
teariog the Church to jrieces with sophistry, symbolical 
interpretatioDB and heretical theories, the practica) 
Romans were strictly orthodox, and tolerated no fan- 
tastic propositions, no deviations from the original 
simple faith. The same qoalities that enabled RcHne 
to conquer the political world, the same scheme ol 
government that brought all Europe under her tem- 
poral dominion, were now directed to sjuritual matters 
— the dominant question of the time — and achieved 
there an equal triumph. The Bishop of Rome be- 
came the Pope of Christendom, partly from the pres- 
tige of Rome, partly from the visit of St. Peter, partiy 
from the absence of the emperor, partly from the &1I 
of the Western Empire, partiy from the destruction of 
the Artan Ostrogothic kmgdom by Justinian, but more 
than all because Rome had long been the home of un- 
flinching discipline and practical common sense. These 
qualities were the characteristic merit of the Rome of 
Scipio, Cxsar and Trajan. It was by them tkat 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III. afterwards ruled 
Europe. They remain to this day the sheet-anchor 
of the Roman Church. The doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility, for instance, has an unmistakable Roman 

In the middle of the fourth century appeared three 
of the four fathers of the Church — Jerome, the upholder 
of her monastic system ; Ambrose, of her sacerdotal 
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aathority ; AuguBtioe, of her theology. After theni 
came the pattero monk Benedict, and ihe monk, pope, 
anci fourth of the fathers of the Church, Gregory die 
Great. 

BcDedJct was born about 480, and died in J43, the 
most probable date for the birth of his biographer, 
Gregory. When still quite a lad Benedict left Rome, 
shocked at its wickedness, and made his way to Subiaco, 
where he lived in a cave for three years. He had a 
friend, Romanus by name, in a neighbouring monastery. 
Romanua secreted part of each monastic meaf, and let 
it down to the cave in a basket at the end of a rope. 
After a time Romanus died, and the young recluse 
would have perished of hunger but for a miraculous 
apparition, which warned a priest living far away thai 
a holy man was dying of hunger in a cave at Subiaco. 
Directed by an invisible influence, the priest eaiily 
found the exact spot, and thus saved the life of the 
taint, who had so completely subdued the scnsatioDS 
of the body that he would have died without discover- 
ing that he was in need of food. Many other miracles 
are related of Benedict. He was tempted by the 
devil, as St. Anthony had been, in the form of physical 
desire. After a long struggle, at last he conquered 
by jumping naked into a dense mass of nettles and 
ChorDB, by which the rebellious body was bruised, 
ining, and cut a!! over. When, seven hundred years 
later, the great reformer of the monastic system, 
St. Francis the Friar, visited the spot, the thorns were 
immediately changed into the most beautiful bushes 
covered with roses. Guided by angels and accom- 
panied by ravens, Benedict wandered to the mountain 
of Castrum Casinum in Campania, where he found 
paganism and a temple of Apollo still existing. He 
■^destroyed the heathen altar, and then, tn spite of the 
^rfetsistem opposition of the devil, who tried to inter* 
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fere with the work by squattiog upon the stance, 
he built upon its site the world-famed monastery ol 
Moote Cassino, the head of the monasrie gystein in 
the Middle Ages. His rule was the basis for all 
subsequent raonastic discipline. 

The Benedictine system enjoined three virtues as 
essential— solitude, humility and obedience j and three 
occupations — the wonhip of God, reading and manual 
labour. The work in the lields was not for the tilling 
of the soil to tbe benefit of mankind, but for suppressing 
by Jatigue the natural inclinations of the body. Not 
only was chastity absolutely vital, but all communication 
between the sexes was sinful, and strictly forbidd. 
The main principle was the abandoument of the fcllo 
man and the concentration of all thought upon st 
Solitude produces upon the human organism a co 
dition of exaggerated self- consciousness and nervoi 
ness. Human contact is a necessary tonic to the mind, 
to prevent the growth of wandering, morbid fancies. 
The solitary man, unconsciously yearning for the 
stimulating breath of another's life, begins to clothe 
the inanimate sights and sounds about him with human 
characters. Solitude then ceases to be solitary, but is 
peopled with apparitions of a supernatural character. 
Visions and miracles were of daily occurrence among 
the monks, and were readily accepted at a time when 
all the world was uneducated and barbarous. The 
influence of mooasticism upon human belief can hardly 
be overrated. If faith was the keynote of the Middle 
Ages, its chief source was the silent seclusion of the 
monk's cell. 

The example of Benedict spread with wonderfiil 
rapidity over the whole of Europe. The fall of 
Rome, the calamitous wars which devastated Italy, 
the destruction of civilisation by barbarians, all com- 
bined to produce a feeling of terror in mankind. It 
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was confidently believed that, with the overthrow oF 
all order and culture, the world was coming to an 
«nd. Id thiB state of anxiety and gloom many of the 
lore earnest spirits took refuge in self-mortification and 
eciuaioD. Monasteries rose like mushrooms wherever 
die Christian religion penetrated ; aod the older fouti- 
datioDS accepted the Benedictine rule. 

Gregory was the liret monk to be raised to the 
Papal throne. He was bom about ^40, of a noble 
Roman family, in the palace of his iathcr Gordiaous 
on the Cdian Hill. In 573 the future Pope was 
'filling the honourable and important post of prefect of 
;die city, driving about the streets in a four-horsed 
chariot, dressed in a purple robe of silk embellished 
with fine jewels. Suddenly Rome heard that the 
wealthy prefect had given all his properly to the poor, 
with the exception of the palace on the Cxlian, which 
he had turned into a monastery ; and that he bad 
abandoned tiie splendour of his civic position for the 
■eclusion, ha/sh food, and rough sackcloth, of a monk. 
The project of converting England first occurred 
,tO him in consequence of an incident which is thus 
ted by the Venerable Bede (translation by T. 
Btapleton, dedicated to Queen EUzabeth) ;— 

" a certaine day when manie merchants came 
ne, aod brought into the market place dyyers 
o be sold, and manie also came thither to buy, 
emongest them Gregory him selfe came to cheapen, and 
KW rf\e market. Where when emongest other things 
ht had cspyed young men set to be sold being of white 
and comly countenance, with decent order, 
'Mud colour of their heare, beholding them awhile, he 
demanded at last, out of what region or land they 
e brought ? And it was answered that they came 
Unt of the yte of Britannie, where the inhabitants were 
B of that beaude. Thee asked he whether the people 
'SS 
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of that ylande were Christian men, or yet lyred in the 
pajraimg errors ! And antwer ms nude, that they 
were al paynima. Then this good man heavielie 
sighing from the botome of his harte, Alas, quoth he, 
it is a pictiiiil caie, that the author of darkness should 
possesBC such bryght and bcantifbll people, and that 
men of so fayre a face, shonld inwardly beare so fewie 
asoule. 

' Then enquired he farder an other thing, what 
was the name of that nation or people I And when 
answer was geren, that they were called Angli, 
Anglca, or English. Tniely not without cause, quoth 
he, be they called Anglea, for they have an Angel's 
face {^Angmcam). And it is but meete that sucb men 
were partakers, and inhetetora with the Angels m 
heaven. But what is, quoth he, the name of the pro- 
vince, whence they came .' The merchants anawmd, 
that the people of that province were called Deyres 
(of Yorkshire). Marry, quoth he, they may jiutly 
be named Deyres, For they shal be taken From tot 
ire of God {^Dc Ira), and called to the mercie of 
Jesus Christ. But what is, quoth he, the kinge'a 
name of that province ? When it waa answered that 
hia name was Alle, S. Gregory, alluding to the name, 
aayd : AUeluja must be aounge in that Prince's 
Dominions to the prayse of Almighty God his creator.' 

Gregory determined to convert the Angli, and had 
started on the mission ungle-handed, when he waa 
recalled by Pope Benedict I. On his accession to 
the Papacy he entrusted the deferred enterprise to 
Augustine, who met with complete success. 

Gregory's pondiicate is memorable for Other mission- 
ary triumphs over Arianiam in Spain, in Gaul, and among 
the Lombard invaders who were ovemuming Italy. 
Gregory brought the greater part of Western Europe 
under the sway of the orthodox religion of Rome, and 
iS6 
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^^pas ifcus practically the founder of the Papal domintoo. 
^■He also made radical changes in the Church ritua.1, 
^^Noliecting a number of Ambrosiao (mis-called Gregor- 
^Bbn) dmats, and adding in many other ways to the 
dignity and attraction of the Church celebrations. 

He lived in a dark and calamitous age. The light 
of civilisation had gone out with the fall of the Roman 
Imperiuin, and the Ostrogoths, who tried to re-light it, 
had been driven away to malie roora for the tax- 
collector from Constantinople. Rome was euifering 
from an inundation of the Tiber, with iCG consequences, 
(amine and plague. One of Gregory's first acts was 
to organise a great penitential procession of the entire 
population of the city. Clergy, monks, nuns, children, 
women, and men, were mobilised in different quarters of 
the city, whence they concentrated at the Basilica of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore. Singing a mournful chant, the 
procession, headed by Gregory, marched through the 
ruined town, men dropping dead as they walked, till it 
reached the splendid ^lian bridge of Hadrian, leading 
to the magniGcent tomb. As Gregory was looking 
tm at the mausoleum, he saw above it the figure of the 
Archangel Michael sheathing his aword, whUe celestdal 
voices chanted the antiphony, ' Regina cceli, laetare, 
quia quem meniisti portare resurrexit, sicut dixit, 
Alleluja." Gregory responded with ' Ora pro nobis 
Deum, Alleluja." Thereupon the plague lessened and 
soon came to an end. Hence the name St. Angelo, 
applied to the mausoleum. The present figure of the 
Archangel on the summit, the sixth, was placed there 
in 1 74O. A picture of the Madonna b said to have been 
(arried at the head of the procession. That honour is 
claimed on behalf of two Madonnas, one in the church 

I of Ara Cceli, the other in Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

^■^ Gregory's first sermon in St. Peter's shows the 
^HlepresaioD of the time. ' Our Lord forewarns us,' be 
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struct true coiumoa no longer remajucd. The dilTerence 
between the age of the Antonines and of Gregory is 
fittingly represented by the columns of Trajan and 
Marcus Aureliits, and that of Phocas. 

la the middle of d)e seveaih century the Eastern 
emperor, Constacs II., made his power uapleasamJy 
felt at Rome. He instructed the Exarch to demand 
from Pope Martin I. an assent to the Imperial edict 
relating to the dual nature of Christ, the human and 
the divine. Martin refiised. He was seized by Im- 
perial soldiers in the Lateran Basilica, carried oS a 
prisoner to Constantioople, and sent into exile in the 
Crimea, where he died. Constans then himself visited 
Rome — the first emperor to do so sbce the fall of the 
Western Empire. He was raet by the over-awed, 
■nbmissive Pope Vitalian and hia clergy, and the chief 
civic ofEcials, at the sixth milestone outside Rome on 
the Appian Way. Thence he was conducted in 
tolemo procession to the city, which he entered by 
the Porta S. Sebastiano, taking up his residence in the 
palace on the Palatine. He then visited Sta. Maria 
Maggiore ; on Sunday, accompanied by his Dyzanttne 
followers, went in solemn state to St. Peter's, where 
he received Communion at the hands of the Pope ; and 
OD liie following Sunday, after visiting the Lateran 
Church, he gave a State banquet in the Lateran Palace. 
Having honoured Rome, the Church and the Empire 
by these ceremonial acts, Constans now turned his eyes 
upon the remains of classic buildings in the city, and 
caused search to be made for portable plunder. The 
roof of the Pantheon was covered with cosily tiles of 
gilded bronze. Although tJie building had been con- 
tecrated and was used as a church, he stripped off a 
HJtrge part of the roof and bad it put on board his 
HSbqiB. Many bronze statues still remained standing in 
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public |Jace«. AD tbew were carried away except 
the equcstrisD (tatoe of Marcu* Aureliiu, which was 
believed to represcDt CoDstantine. It stood id the 
Lateran field, on the nte of the house of Venu, 
grandiather of the Stcuc emperor, to whom, as a boy, 
the observant Hadrian had given the nickname of 
Verissimus. 

Id the next century the Iconoclast dispute broke 
out. Tlie Eattein Emperor Leo in 716 issued an 
edict ordering the destructiOD of all images and pnc- 
tures in all churches. It met with the most detenDuied 
opposidoD, especially from women. The Empress 
Helena, mother of ConstantiDe, had been the first to 
introduce image worship ; and the Iconoclaatt in the 
East were finally suppressed by two women — the 
Empress Irene (who put out the eyes of her own sou 
on account of his hostility to image-worship) — and the 
Empress Theodora, who finally micceeded in suppress- 
ing the Iconoclasts of the East, thus firmly estaUishing 
the worship of images as an essential part of Church 
devotion. 

In the West the Iconoclast quarrel was made an 
excuse for throwing off all allegiance to the EaBtem 
emperor. The Exarch who attempted to carry out 
the Imperial edict was killed in a riot; and Pope 
Gregory II. stopped the payment of tribute from Italy 
to the emperor. In 730 a Council at Rome, presided 
over by the Pope, pronounced the anathema against 
the destroyers or images. The Pope defied the em- 
peror. He was not, however, in a position to de&nd 
Italy from the Lombards, who were masters of nearly 
the whole country. Led by their king, Astolf, the 
Lombards appeared before Rome, where they ran- 
sacked the catacombs for the bones of saints, and 
carried them off. The Pope Stephen took the mo- 
mentous step of appealing for protection to the Frank 
164 
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King Pepin, who responded to [be call, defeated 
Astolf, and gave a large pan of the Lombard kiDgdom 
to the Pope. Thua was laid ibe foucidatioa of the 
temporal power of the Papacy. Id return for hie great 
•crvices Pepin was made Patrician of Roine. The 
«ame story was repeated a ievi years later when the 
Frank Pepin had been succeeded by Charleniagne, the 
Lombard Astolf by DeEideriua, and the Pope Stephen 
by Adrian. Desiderius began a march upon Rome, 
Adrian called upon Charlemagne for succour, the 
Prank promised his help, and the Lombard retreated. 
Then Charlemagne marched upon Rome, His entry 
bto the town in 774 look the form of a triuropha.! 
procession. He was met at the foot of Monte Mario, 
OD his way to St. Peter's, by an immeoGe crowd, who 
huled him as Dcftnsor Ecclisiae. The crosses and 
banners of the Roman basilicas were sent to meet bira, 
a significaol fact, as such an honour had hitherto been 
accorded only to the Imperial Exarch. Arrived at 
St. Peter's, Charlemagne climbed the steps on his 
knees, kbaing each step as he advanced, until be 
reached the Pope at the top. Then PondiF and 
Patrician entered the church together, where Charles 
and his Franks prostrated themselves before the grave 
of the Apostle. Mass was heard on subsequent days 
at the BasiUcas of St. John the Lateran, Su. Maria 
Maggiore, and St. Paul. Charlemagne now styled 
himself ' Patriclui Ronanorum et Defetuor Ecchs'u.^ 
While at Rome he wore the long tunic and chlamys, 
and the Roman shoes, of the Patricius. 

The ultimate coronation of Charles as Roman em- 
peror might not hare occurred but for the turbulence of 
the Roman nobles, and the inability of the Pope to 
make his authority respected in the city. Leo III., 

r; heading a religious procession in Rome, was 
ked by his aristocratic enemies in the city, and 
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barely eacaped with his life. Qurlenugae, on hearing 
of the tumult, determiDcd to *int Rome, and there, a* 
Patriciiu, or over-lord of Rome, deliver judgment 
between the Pope and hii enemiet. Charles lummoned 
the three orders of Rome — clergy, notnlity and people 
— to send reprecentatiTec to meet him in Parliament. 
As Patricius, he presided orer their detiberatioiu, and 
in the end sentenced the factious nobles to banishment. 

Having assured himself of the consent of the Romans, 
and also of his Franks, he determined to assume the 
Imperial title. On Christmas Day Soo, wearing the 
robes of the Patricius, he prostrated himself, m the 
presence of Pope, clergy, and a large assemblage of 
Roman citizens, before the high altar of St. Peter's ; 
then, as be rose from his knees, the Pope placed upmi 
the Frank's head a crown, while the church resounded 
with acclamations. The words nsed by the officials 
who led the cheers are sud to have been the same 
which greeted the election of a Cxsar, viz. ; * Carolo 
piissimo Augusto, a Deo coronato, magno, pacifico 
Imperatori, ^ta et ^^cto^ia ' — ' To Charles the roost 
pous Augustus, crowned by God, the great, peace- 
giving Emperor, Life and Victory.' 

Having already received the silver crown of Ger- 
many at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the iron crown <rf 
Lombardy at Milan, Charlemagne now accepted the 
golden crown of Rome at the hands of the Pope ; 
who, immediately the ceremonial act had been per- 
foimed, prostrated himself before the emperor in tiif 
character of a subject. The real donors (rf'the honour 
were the three Roman orders — clerui, orJo, p<^ut — 
the clergy, nobility and people of Rome. The 
Franks nominated the candidate ; the Romans elected 
him ; the Pope crowned him. The Franks regarded 
the election as a triumph for their nation ; the Romans 
thought it marked a renewed assertion of t^e supremacy 
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Rome, and looked upon themselves ai the only 

oirce of the Imperial dignity ; the Pope, for whom thie 

Btword of the Frank was a necessary protection frtmi 

Lombard and Roman, justly felt thai he aJso had 

ained a great step in being recognised as the only 

fGciai who had the power of actually cooferring, and 

therefore withholding, the crown. Not one of the 

[tictpaots in the ceremony had any Botioa of the 

mraease power which was destined to flow from it to 

Voltaire characteristically asserted that the Holy 
Empire was so called because it was neither 
tolvt nor Roman, nor an empire. But of course it 
s all three— Holy, i 
: Christian religion 

:s only possible birthpii 
^ving for its chief the most powerful monarch of the 
Its three heads were the Pope, Rome, and the 
Emperor. 

' The appellation of grrat,' says Gibbon, ' has been 
loflea bestowed and sometimes deserved, but Cbarlt- 
:s the only prince in whose favour the title has 
[been icdissolubly blended with the name.' 

Charlemagne put an end to the anarchy and blood- 
shed of four hundred years of barbarian migrations ; he 
united the greater part of Western Europe under the 
poliucal domination of one central authority ; he freed 
' the Western Church from Byzantine influence ; he 
I nised the city of Rome and the Roman Pontiif to a 
LlKiaitiDn of unquestioned ecclesiastical supremacy in the 
■ West; and, by confirming the donation of Pepin, he 
Mtartcd the Pope upon a career of territorial aggrand- 

Romc became once more a great city. While 
^>AacheDwas tbe political capital of the Empire, Rome, 
« it* ipiritual head, wai marked out, in the words ot 
167 
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Gregororini, ai 'a tacied metropolis, a temple rf etonal 
peace in the midtt of nniggling homamty, a ncuTenal 
aaylum of culture, of law and of recondliatioD.' It 
was b this light that Rome waa regarded by all the 
nations of Western Europe, irom Chrigtmas Day 800. 
Already there was flowing towards the Holy City that 
stream of pilgrims which has gone on iacreasing to the 
present day. In the Middle Agei many of them were 
criminals who had been saved &om the penalties pre- 
scribed by the civil law, through the intervendon of 
the ecclesiastical anthonCy. The tushop undertook 
that the culprit would exinate his crime by walking to 
Rome, going through a cleaDaing course of devouon in 
the Holy City, and offering with his prayers such other 
payment as was within his means. Thtis a soul was 
saved ; the expense and danger of the long journey 
were a suiEcient punishment ; the discipline of the 
Church was strengthened and her iinances imfs'oved. 
Such was the theory. The practice was totally diirerent. 
The episcopal passport entitled its owners to alms and 
shelter on die journey, a privilege which was grossly 
abused by the class of miscreants to whom it was ex- 
tended. All the roads to Rome — all roads — wctc in- 
fested by robbers and murderers, ostensibly travelling to 
the sacred city for the cure of their souls, while, in 
fact, their sprinial ill-health was merely ao excuse for 
a liie of vagabondage and adventure. 

Anglo-Saxons, only recently converted by Gregory 
the Great, were among the earliest and most devout 
of jnlgrima. In 689 the Saxon king, Ceadwald, 
arrived in Rome, where he died. He was followed 
by Conrad of Mercia, and Otfa, who cut off" and con- 
secrated their long hair at the tomb of St, Peter. Ina, 
King of Wessex, came to Rome about the year 717, and 
endowed there the Schola Anglorum, a hostel for the 
shelter, and school for the education) of his country- 
168 
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He made erery house in We»sex pay a penny 
year towards this schoia, which wis the largest and 
known in Rome In 79^ came OfFa, King of 
rcia, to atone for the murder of Ethelbert by pen- 
; and money payments for tl.e Saxon school. The 
lie of the district lying between the Castle of St. 
ingelo and St. Peter's was under the control of the 
A.Dg1o-Saxon colony, and obtained the name of 
Burgus Saxonum, whence the word Borgo. In 847 
iccurred the great fire in the Borgo, when the portico 
if St. Peter's, and the Saxon buildings, were destroyed. 
. succeeded in stopping the further 
pread of the flames by conjuring them with the sign 
f the Cross, from the balcony of the basilica. Raphael 
as depicted the scene in the fresco of the Sala dell 
Incendio in the Vatican, but the Pope he has portrayed 
'h another Leo — his employer, Leo X, Ethelwolf, the 
Anglo-Saxon king, also appears, with the inscription, 
•Astulphus Rex sub Leone IV. Pont. Britanniam 
Beato Petro vectigalera fecit ' (' Aslulphus, King, under 
?ope Leo IV., made Britain tributary to St. Peter ' ), A 
wyearsafter this disastrous conflagration, in854,Et]ieI- 
alf came to Rome with his son Alfred, then six years 
gf age. He was crowned by Leo IV,, and the young 
Alfred obtained the Papal blessing. Ethelwolf restored 
the Anglo-Saxon hostel which had been burnt down. 

The Ospedale di Santo Spirito and the church of S. 
ipirito in Sassia (Saxony), in the Borgo, now sland- 
er on the site of the original hostel, remain as 
;b of Anglo-Saxon piety. But Ethelwolf did 
1 more. He endowed the Holy See with a yearly 
: of 300 mancuscs (half- crowns J, two-thirds for 
e lamps at St. Peter's and St. Paul's, and one-third 
r the Pope himself. This yearly payment, Peter's 
?ence, though originally a voiuntaty gift, came after- 
) be regarded as a regular tribute due from a 
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lubjecl to hit soTcreign, and was eo paid bjr Kveral of 
he PlaDtagenet lungs. In the Hook of the Vestals, 
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to the Forum, a large lioard of these silver pence 
foundin 1883, coins of Alfred, Edward L.AthdJ 
and other English kings, ifl 
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ADOther famous pilgrim from our island wat Canute, 
who wHoetted the crowning of the Emperor Conrad 
II. at Rome by John XIX. in 1017, Macbeth, King 
of Scotland, made the journey in 1050, rerealing the 
■tatt of hii conicicncc by his sudden jnety and lavith 

ETCTy |rilgrim who rctomed to his home in safety 
' ; back some sacred object. Instead of the 
■•ouTeoir,' the [nlgrim of the Middle Ages 
1 by rimilar means — fobbery or purchase — a 
|wce of a homan tooth or bone, a bit of decayed 
wood or a scrap of nuty iron. Every object which 
could be in any way connected with a. Christiao 
martyr ot x holy person was to be found in Rome. 
Alnioat the only commerce of the city consisted in the 
sale of 'relics. The more pretentious objects, such 
as the actnal head of an apostle or body of a saint, were 
jealously guarded by the Pope, and not parted with 
except fw very substantial returns in money or service. 
All the bodies in the catacombs were assumed to be 
the remains of martyrs. If a church or convent in 
diftant lands had been so fortunate as to obt^n the 
Papa! aancdon (or the removal of a body, or of part 
of one, the bones were carried out of the city with 
great ceremony, escorted for some distance beyond the 
gates by a long procession of monks, clergy and 
people, carrying lighted candles and singing solemn 

It was in the time of Paschal I. (817-824) that 
the body of St. Cecilia was found in the catacombs of 
Calixtns, the place of its rest having been revealed to 
the Pope in a vision by the holy martyr herself. 
Paschal rebuilt the church of St. Cecilia in 8a i (now 
much modernised], and moved the body of the saint 
hither. In the sixteenth century the tomb was opened 
and the body (bund lying on its side, in the curious 
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poaition which hu been exactly reprodaccd by Maderoo 
ID his Btatue now Id the church. 

In 846 the most precious of all Roman relics noder- 
weat a great danger. A Saracea fleet landed its 
passengers at New Ostia, whence they marched upon 
defenceless Rome. They sacked the basilicas of St. 
Peter and St. Pad, and carried away all the valoable 
ornameDtB, even those of the high altars. But it is 
believed that the tombs of the Apostles escaped bjury. 
In 849 the Saaracem were defeated in a naval tattle 
off Ostia. The event is depicted on the walls of 
the Sala dell Incendio in the Vatican, by a fresco of 
Giovanni da Udine, from the designs of Raphael. 

The Saracen invauon had drawn attention to the 
defenceless condition of the Vatican quarter. Leo IV, 
built walls around it, whence it became known ai the 
Civitas Leonina. When, in 853, the fortifications were 
conipleted, Leo dedicated them with great ceremony. 
The clergy, headed by seven cardinals, walked bare- 
foot, with ashes 00 their heads, slowly round the walls, 
sprinkling them with holy water and singing solemn 
chants. These walls were afterwards destroyed to 
make way for other constructions, but the first fortifi- 
cation of the ecclesiaBtical city was an important event, 
occurring as it did very early in the history of the 
territorial Papacy. The Vatican walls on many occa- 
eioQB saved the mediEcval Papacy from its two great 
enemies — the emperor, and the city of Rome. 

The condition of the Roman mind at this time may 
be judged from the story of Pope Forraosus. His 
electitHi in 891 was violently opposed by a strong 
faction, from whom he had to take refuge in the Castle 
of St. Angelo. Arnulf, the Carlovingian, attacked 
and captured Rome, released the Pope, and was 
crowned emperor by the grateflil Pontiff. But Arnulf 
did not venture to remain in Rome. Formosus died 
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soon after the departure of hia protector, aod hia op- 
ponents Bucceeded. in electing their repreeentative to the 
racant chair as Stephen VII. 

Thereupon the body of Formoous wis diainterred, 
dressed in the poDtifical robes, aod placed in a semi- 
erect attitude on a throne in the Papal council chamber. 
Cardinals, bishops and the other chief ecclesiastical 
dignitaries were summoned to attend a solemn trial of 
the corpse. There were counsel on both sides who 
conducted the case with all the usual solemnities. 
The Papal advocate put a whole series of questions to 
the ghastly mummy before him. ' Why haat thou,' he 
thundered, ' who wert only Bishop of Porto, in thy 
ambition usurped the apostolic seat ? ' All eyes were 
turned upon the grtDDiDg skull. A long pause ensued. 
Time was given. But no answer came. This failure to 
repl^ was held as a proof of guilt, and, in default of all 
defence, judgment was legally delivered against the 
prisoner. The Papal vestments were taken from the 
body, three bony fingers of the right hand were cut oiF, 
and the corpse thrown bto the Tiber. No subsequent 
Pontiff has taken the name of Formosua, though 
Paul II. (1464) wished to do so in order to em< 

Ehasiae the dignity and splendour of his appearance ; 
at he was dissuaded by superstitious fears. 
Rome and the Papacy now fell under the sway of 
two dissolute women — Theodora and her daughter 
Marozia. Theodora, a Roman lady of good family, 
jud loose morals, was the wife of Theophylactus, the 
seoator. She assumed the title of Senatrix. In 898 
the SOD of Theodora became Pope at the age of 
Mgliieen. In 904 one of Marozia's lovers was Pope, 
u SergiuB III. In 91; it was the turn of Theodora's 
paramour, John X. He fell under the displeasure of 
Marozia, who had him executed, Theodora probably 
being then dead. Then, in 93 1 , Marozia raised to the 
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Papal tfarooe bcr no by ScrgiM III., who bectnw 
Fme M John XL 

These Pope« of the name of John, the creatioiu 
of women of bad character, have been, no doabt, 
the origin of the legend of the female Pope Joan. 
The story, aa told by Martin Pokmoi, in the thir- 
teenth century, ii that a woman, calling benelf John 
AngluB, adopted nule clothing in order to be admitted 
into a monaatery, where she could enjoy the aociety of 
ber loTcr, a BeoedictiDe mcHik. She then went with 
him to Athens, and there learned Greek. On the 
death of her lover the did not abandcm her diignite, 
but came to Rome and was appointed Profeaaor of 
Greek. From this post she waa, on account of ber 
learning, raised to the Papacy. Her secret waa at last 
discorered by her giving both to a child, while being 
carried in procesnon to the Lateran. An angel had 
appeared to her in the night and offered ber the alter- 
natives of eteraal torture in the flames of hell, or this 
public disgrace, and she had chosen the btter. 

The strangest part of this story is that it was uni- 
versally credited till the sixteenth century, and found 
learned support even as late as the eighteenth. The 
undoubting acceptance of such fables in the Middle 
Ages makes us hesitate to credit the existence of any 
historical basis in any of the mediasral legends. 

Marozia had been married to one Alberic, an adven- 
turer of uncertain origin. On his death or diaappear- 
ance (the chronicles of the period are scanty and 
obscure), she bettered her position by marrying Gnido, 
Margrave of Tuscany. But her ambition waa rising. 
Guido died suddenly and conveniently, just when 
Marozia had decided to make herself Queen of Italy 
by marring his half-brother Hugo. The wedding 
ceremony was performed, in semi -privacy, in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, by the bride's son, John XI. 
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Marozia had now riscD frcmi proscitutc to Senatrix, 
Patricia, and Queeo. One honour had oot b«en reached. 

She determined to be Empress, through the coronation 
of her huEband by her ton. The scheme would have 
becD carried out but for 3D unfonuoate contrtieiBfu 'a the 
castle. Maiozia had a sod AJberic, named after hit 
&ther, whose prospects had been gravely affected by 
his mother's third marriage. Ooe day young Alberic 
was told by hii mother to hold a dish of water while 
the king washed his hand«. Alberic spilled some of 
the water over his step-father, received a box on the 
ears for his clumsiness, and thereupon rushed furiously 
out of the castle and called the Romans to arras. 
Marozia had so little confidence in her husband that 
had refused to permit him to bring his troops into 
the casde. Consequently no defence was possible, and 
candidate for the Imperial sceptre was obliged to 
himself down at night by means of a rope, and 
I iDgloriously make his escape to Lombardy. 
Alberic was soon in posscKsion of the casde. He 
imprisoned his mother in its dungeon, and kept his 
brother the Pope in confinement within the Lateran. 
Neilher of the prisoners ever regained their freedom. 

The revolution of 93a was the most successful of 
the 1 50 similar outbreaks which historians have re- 
corded in the history of medixval Rome. The fall of 
Marozia saved Rome from the tyrant and the nobility ; 
the flight of Hugo rid her of the claims of the Empire ; 
and the temporal power of the Church was safely immured 
in the Lateran, where the Pope was kept alive to carry 
out strictly ecclesiastical fimcdons. Alberic was given 
the dtle of Friacepi alque omnium Romanarum Senator. 
For twenty-two years he governed Rome with justice 
and moderation. On his death in 95^ he was suc- 
ceeded, as Princepa and Senator, by his son Octavian, 
who in the following year, 00 the death of Agapitus 
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The Story of Rome 

11^ became Pope u Jolm XII. The comUiutiDD in 
one man of the tempM^ and tptritnal headship* of 
Rome wa* the origin of the cnttom which make* it 
tDcumbcDt npon a newly-elected Pope to change hit 
name. The bod of Alberic wu Pitncep* ai Octavian, 
and Pope as John XII. £nt the Princepa proved 
incapable of protecting the Pope from hii enemies, 
Berengar, King of Italy, and hu nn Adalbert. Aa 
Pope he waa obliged to aak the German king, Otto I., 
for aasiBtance, and in return to crown him nnperor. 
From that time the Gennan kings claimed the Imperial 
crown as their right. 

But the compact between Pope and Gennan em- 
hosdle to Roman independence. The 
^er became reconciled to the temporal power 
of the Pope. The Pope was constantly being drtTen 
out of the city, only to be brought back by die sword 
of the emperor. Scarcely had Otto I. left Rome 
when Peter, the City Proect, srized the Pope and 
thnut him into St. Angelo. Otto waa obliged to 
revisit the city to rescue the Pope and restore the 
Papal authority. The rebellions Prefect was hanged 
by his hair from the equestrian statue of Marcos 
Aurelins ; then he was placed npon an ass with hit 
face towards the tail, which he had to grasp in his 
hand, and marched through Rome in that tgnonunious 
posture; he was flogged, and finally sent in exile 
beyond the Alps. 

But the Roman* were not to be denied. In 985, 
when the German king. Otto III., was yonng, and not 
yet crowned emperor, they once more threw off Papal 
and Imperial control, and placed John Creacenthu at 
the head of their Republic, in the office of Patricius. 
Cresceodus restored die constitution of Alberic, but he 
had neither the ability nor the favourable conditions of 
his predecessor, and was never more than the leader 
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The return to the old cuitom of confiiuDg the Papal 
chair to Italians, coiacided with the decadence of its 
power. We must not, howerer, auume that a (bragn 
Pope would now be a iucccm. He would bring to 
the Roman Church an increaMd allegiance from Ua 
own country \ but the modern sensitive ^irit of inter- 
national jcalouBy would make hii pomtioD pfecarioua, 
perhaps unieaable. 

In 996 Otto in. came to Rome, where he wai 
crowned by his nominee ; and the Republic of Cret- 
centtui melted away in the presence m the emperor. 
But as soon as Otto had returned to Germany, Cre*- 
centius headed a revolt against the German Pope, wbo 
was driven out of the city, and an anti-pope, John XVI., 

n' ed on the vacant throne. Otto III., like Otto I., 
to return to Rome to reinstate his Pope by force. 
He was severer on the anti-pope than Otto I. had 
beeu with Peter the Prefect. The nose, tongue and 
ears of John XVI. were cut off, and his eyes put out; 
in this mutilated condition he was fastened upon an ass, 
his head to the animal's tail, and paraded through the 
itreete. Great cruelty was always shown to a cap- 
tured anti-pope, but the supply of candidates for the 
position remained in excess of the demand. 

For some time Crescentius held the Castle of St. 
Angelo against the emperor, but he had to surrender 
at last, and was executed. Otto did not long nirTive. 
In 1002 he died at the early age of twenty-three. 
The story is that he was poisoned by Stephania, widow 
of Crescentius, who became his mistress with the fixed 
intention of avenging her husband. Stephania also 
contrived to have poison administered to the second 
German Pope, also a nominee of Otto— Silvester II. — 
who died in 1003 in the church of S. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme while he was celebrating mass. It was a time 
of the wildest superstition. The end of the world 
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waa confidently anticipated in the year looo, docu- 
roentB usually beginning with the words, ' appropioq- 
name tcrmino nmndi.' Siivegter was both intelligent 
aod learned, qualitiea which at that age were regarded 
as derivable only from the devil. He was apokeo of 
with bated breath as a necromaocer. Men croaeed 
theniaelves when they mentioned his name, being con- 
vinced that he had entered into a compact with the 
evil one. It waa said that he had in hia poasession a 
magical brazen head, which had foretold his death in 
Jeruaalero, represented ia Rome by the church b 
which he actually died. And it seema to be the fact 
chat be used steam-power for blowing the church 
organ. 'Ipse Gerbertus' {Silvester II.) 'fecit arte 
mecbanica horologium et organa bydraulica, ubi niirum 
in modum, per aquae calefactae violentiara, implet 
veotus emergeos coacavitatem barbati et per multoa 

Fioratilea cracius aereae fiatulae modulatos cUmores 
emittuat.' (Milman.) 
With the death of Otto III. the Papacy reverted 
for a time to the nobility. It was held as a chattel — a 
«ort of advowEon — by the Counts of Tusculum, de- 
SCendaots of Marozia and Albertc, and a younger 
branch of the family of Crescentius. A second John 
Crescentiua ruled Rome as Senator and Patriciua, while 
a relative of hia was Prefect of the city. There was 
DO strong burgher claas in Rome. The noble families 
CODtroUed the Papacy and the city by means of their 
DOminee, in the otiice of Patricius. Since Pepin had 
accepted the title of Patriciua in the eighth century, and 
Charlemagne had honoured the name and office, the 
Patriciate had been regarded as an ex-ojfu^io appanage 
of ihc Empire. When the emperor was in Rome he 
governed the city as Patricius. During his absence 

t; Patriciua had nearly all the Imperial powers. 
Except for a short period in 1014, when Henry II. 
'79 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Middle of the ^Middle ^ge 

Propter quod opui fuit homini dnplid directivo* Kcundum 
dnplicem fincm i iciliceC lammo Pontifice, qui KCUDdum revellU 
huminum gcnui perduccieC id vitim leternam i et Imperatore, 
qui Kcnndam phUoiopliici docameati genu) butninum ■<■ tcm- 
pacalcn (clicititem dirigereC, — Danic, ' Dt Mtaarciia ' xv. 

Ml VitioDO, t I'lltn puti elette 

Di Roma, che ion aUte cimitero 
AIU miliiie che Pietco Mgnette, 

Toito Ubere lied dell' iduhero. 

Dantt, * Paradiie ' !l. 1 39-41. 

ALL historical events are aa the linka of a cbalo, 
leaning on the past, making posBible the future. 
Every age is an age of tranBition. There is no clear 
line of demarcation separating the classic, nie<lia»a] 
and modem periods ; diey merge into each other im- 
perceptibly. It is, howerer, desirable to attempt some 
definition of terms which are in constant use and have 
•pecial interest ia conoectioD with the ever-green dtj 
<^ Rome, 

The Middle Age is the age which lies in the middle,\ 
between the classic and the modem. The cUssicK 
world was on its death-bed in the fourth century, and \ 
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did Dot nirrne the fiiUi. The three blows which 
finally killed it werC) the adoptioD of Christiaiiity by 
Coastantine, the deiertioD of Rome for CoiutaDttDople, 
aad the &11 of the Roman Imperiom. 

The advent of the modem epoch u tuoally placed in 
the time of the RenaiMaoce. With the story of Rome 
for our guide, we can tee that there are reasons in giTonr 
of a much later date. 

The Christian's hope of a future life of happineu was 
one of the chief influences which drew men away from 
' the pagan belief and led to the triumph of Christianity. 
jfint when the Church, stepping mto the podiion vacated 
j by the fallen Empire, had become the Government, it 
. added, as every government must do, the fear of punish- 
ment to the hope of rewariL It was not in a poeitioD 
to inflict execution, imprisonment, confiscation of pro- 
perty, or any other terrestrial discipline ; nor could it 
offer any State office or other monetary prize, Iti 
sphere of influence was not in this world, but in the 
next. As a means of enforcing discipline, it added 
hell Co heaven. As time went on, fear waa found to 
be a stronger influence than hope. Applying pressure 
at the weakest point, men were gradually taught to 
regard heaven not so much as a place of enjoyment 
per it, but chiefly as a refuge from hell. Princes and 
peasants, crusaders, monks, friars, flagellants, all became 
animated Ysj one supreme desire — to escape the eternal 
tortures of^ a future life. The Pope governed the 
mediscval world by the simple expedients of ex- 
communication, anathema and mterdict. The deep, 
dark valley which Itea between the classic and modern 
mountain ranges, a the valley of the shadow of 
. hell. 

' Mankind has but lately begun to emerge from that 
dismal pit. It was not till 1859 that the Origia of 
SpetMi was published ; not t^l 1870 that the holder c4 
18+ 
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t the keys of heaven- — and, therefore, bell — losi much of 

' "s practical power. The career of the mediiEval bogey 

stopped by the Renaissance. No age can be 

■regarded as modern which retains its belief in the eternal 

|''6reB of an existence after death. 

Politically, the Middle Age is marked by the despot- 
■ iirn of princes and the exclusive privileges of the 
r aristocracy. Only by revolution has it been possible 
to overcome these tyrannical factors. The American 
revolution of 1776, the French of 1789, and the 
Etiropean of 1848, have produced the modern Byatem 
of government by an elected parliament, presided over 
by either a hereditary or an elected head. In the time 
of the Renaissance there was little sign of that con- 
fidence in human nature to which parliamentary govern- 
, ment owes its origin and its success. Other features ot | 
e Middle Age are its isolation, individualism, and want 1 
if unity. It has been called the age of Faith. It were' 
ruer to speak of it as the age of Fear. Human bebgs 
■ 1 constant dread of two bad and dangerous 
ena — Satan and Mankind. The more timorous 
^liritB fled from these malignant evils to the innermost 
lister, or a castle. From the safety 
of these retreats they would occasionally emerge, to 
curse the devil, or to slay their fellow-men. Super- 
stition : and hatred: nJed the world. Every town was 
surrounded by a belt of thick walls, every considerable 
house was a fortress. The great arteries of life and 
breath, the Roman roads, were neglected and unser- 
viceable. Communication between town and town, 
castle and castle, one man and another, was slow and 
imcertain. Thus a strong feeling of individualism was 
produced. The owner of a fortress was, except foi 
his feudal obligations, in the position of an independent 
The political unity of the Roman Empire 
taviog been dissolved, Europe was divided into petty 
.8s 
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?'iiicipalitiei, Mmi-iDdepeDdent baronin and five towna. 
hcGc cODdidoD* were gradually modified by the utcd- 
tioDs of gunpowder and prindug. But it waa not until 
— long after the Renainance— the steam enginCt the 
telegraph, aod the daily FreM, began to bring human 
beings once more into anodation with each other that, 
for the first time uoce the &I1 of the Roman Impninm, 
men learned to re-acquire the senUmeot of world- 
fitizenship. 

All the influences we have named as uiheriDg in the 
modern period took eAect between 1776 utd 1871. 
Till then the world, not having begun to be modem, 
and baving since the fifth century ceased to be clasaic, 
wu Btiil medtzTal or middle. 

The Middle Age, then, may be reasonably regarded 
as the period which lies between Roman Paganism and 
modem Darwinism, between the Roman Common- 
wealth and Parliamentary Government, between Roman 
roads and iron rails, between the Roman Imperium 
and the cosmopolitanism of a European Press. 



to the nineteenth century. 

UThe central portion of that period — the quintes- 
ice of middleness — was marked by the rise, the 
fcupremacy, aod the fitll of the Mediicral Papacy. 
Gregory VII, was the first Medixval Pope, Innocent 
III. the most powerful, Boniface VIII. the last. 
Beginniog at Canossa and ending at Anagni, tlte 
Mediseral Papacy, when at the summit of its glory, 
produced the two characteristic t3rpes, the acme of 
medtzvalism — Richard Coeur de Lion and St. 
Dominic. The slayer of infidels, and the extirpator 
of heretics, represent the two forces of the age, the 
sword and the crucifix, both consecrated to the service 
of the Church ; and helped, each in hit own sphere 
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' of operacioBS, lo raise the topmost Medi!e?al Pope, 
Inooceot III., lo what Gregororius haa called 'a 
giddy and untenable height.' 

This typically mediseTil portion of the Middle Age 
begioB with the appearance at Rome in 1046 of the 
Emperor Henry III., hy whom the papal Bcandals of 
two centuries were brought to a termination, and aa 
Imperial nominee placed upon the chair of St. Peter, 
thus producing the long conflict between Emperor and 
Pope, which proved disastrous to both. In i z6S the 
medixval Empire came to an end with the death of 
Conradin on the block ; in 1 309 the mediaeval Papacy 
could live, to wither away 
deserted by her Pope, fell 
letween 1046 and 1309 the ) 
Holy Roman Emperor, the Holy Roman Pope, and 
Holy Rome— the three main features in medieval history 
— had fallen, never again to see their former greatness. I 
The two and a half centuries which lie between the 
middle of the eleventh and the beginning of the four- 
teenth, may thus be regarded as forming the Middle of 
the Middle Age. 

Henry III., having suppressed the three rivals 
calling themselves Benedict IX., Gregory VI., and 
III., was crowned in 1046 by his German 



left Rome, where alone 
at Avignon ) and Ron 
and decay. 



Cien 



t 11. 



The four German Popes nominated in Buccession by 
Henry III. were sincere and devout men, eager, with 
the assistance of the dee ply -religious emperor, to 
reform the Church. But they all died within ten 
years, three of them, it was said, of poison. Aiter 
them came a series of short-Uved popes, who were 
directed in all important matters by the master spirit of 
the age — the monk Hildebrand. He himself became 

j^vPope as Gregory VII. in 1073. 

^^h Hildebrand, born at Saona, io Tuscany, came to 
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Rome u a boy to enter the moiustery of S. Maria on 
the Aveotinc, whence he proceeded to the BenedictiDc 
monaBtery of Cluny in Burgundy. In his tinie a monk 
was either ahameleuly dJEsoIute or extravagantly 
ascetic. Hildebrand and Daniiani, the two great 
monks of the age, rose to iaxat by their bodily telf- 
mortificatioiis. But the future Pope was too practical, 
and able, to sink into a mere •elf-flagellator. While 
Damiani was content to subjagate the world within 
hiniHelf, Hildebrand intended to subdue the world 
without. The Church was in ■ corrupt and degraded 
condition, suffering especially from simony, the marriage 
of priests, and lay investiture. Every office in the 
Church, including the Papacy itself, was for sale to the 
highest tudder. The clergy had earned an evil reputa- 
tion in the matter of sexual morality. And the 
connection between Church and State subjected the 
hierarchy to the obligations imposed by the feudal 
system, and gave too great a prominence to the secular 
aspect of the prelates. The HahopB acted as feudal 
lords. They led troops into battle, took part in the 
field Bports usual among the nobility, indulged in luxury 
and worldly display. It was the natural endeayour of 
every prominent Churchman to obtain a hereditary 
claim in bis family for ecclesiastical preferment. The 
sovereign had the right of investiture ; by a symbolical 
act, such as the presentation of ring and pastoral staff, he 
invested a cleric with the temporal benefits arising from 
his spiritual office. The idea of illimitable CEEurian 
power, derived by the emperor through CharlemagnC) 
was prevalent. The Pope and the Church were under 
the complete control of the emperor. 

Hildebrand resolutely set himself to reform the 
Church and to free it bom Imperial control. He 
attacked simony and the marriage of priests. He pro- 
duced the * War of Investitures ' by his repudiation of 
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Imperial claim to confer Church appointmenta. Hd' 

ildly asserted the supremacy of Pope oyer em|>eror 

of soul over body, of Christ over Cisar, of God over 

he began this work the Church stood lower 

in ability, character and power than it has ever stood, andj 

was dependent for its very existence upon the protection 1 

of German kings. Before his death the Church was ^ 

reformed and a German king was on his knees, beg- < 

,ing for mercy. A hundred years after him a Pope 

Innocent III.) was the acknowledged dispenser of 

;ingdom8, whether in this world or the next. Hilde- 

itfand has been welt described as the Julius, with 

Innocent III, as the Augustus, of the Papal Empire. 

For it was with all the creative genius of Julius Ciesar 

that he produced what Gregorosius has called ' one of 

the most violeot revolutions known to history.' 

When Henry III. died in 1056, his son Henry IV. 
was only six years of age. Curing the boy's minority 
k Lateran council, presided over by Pope Nicholas II., 
i<|»it controlled by the influence of Hildebrand, passed a 
' icree concerning Papal elections, which was the 
irting-point for all subsequent reforms. It began ; — 
We decree and appoint that, on the death of the 
present Pontiff of the universal Roman Church, the 
cardinals shall, in the first place, proceed to a new 
election, regard being had to the honour and reverence 
due CO our dearly-loved bod, Henry, who is now 
styled King, and who, it is hoped, will hereafter, by 
the gift of God, become Emperor.' The decree made 
three things necessary for the election of a Pope. First, 
the selection of the cardinals ; second, the assent of the 
three ancient elective orders (clergy, nobility and 
people of Rome — cUrui, erdo, pnpiilui) ; and third, 
the confirmation of the emperar. 

The Romans and the Imperialists perceived that in 
their assent would be ignored ; that when the 
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cardioalt had ^Ten tlwir dednoD no proteiti would be 
of any avail. The Roman* tent to the jonng Henry 
the green mantle, ring and diadem wmch were the 
gymbols of the Patriciate, and asked him, ai Fstrichu 
(rf Rome, to elect a Pope. In their revolt against the 
policy of Hildebrand they were joined by the German 
Imperialist party, by those of the clergy who had 
obtained thor prefermeot by iimony, and by othen 
who were married. Hildebrand, on hit ndc, was 
supported by thoec Italians who wished to free the 
election of the Pope from German or other foreign 
influence ; by tboee who saw that refonn of the 
clergy was necessary if the Qmrch was to retain her 
influence ; and by the best s(^dien in Europe — the 
Normans. 

Hildetx'and, now Gregory VII., deposed many of 
the married or simonist clergy i and he forbade the 
acceptance W a priest of any ecclesiastical office at the 
iaoAa of a layman, under the penalties of deposition 
and excoramunication. This was an attack upon the 
feudal system itself, and upon the sovereign who stood 
at its head, for all Churchmen who were princes or 
nobles were absolved from their fealty. A revolt in 
Rome was organised by the Imperialists under the 
leaderstiip of a wild Roman noble named Cencius. At 
midnight of CliriBimaB Eve, 107 j, Gregory was cele- 
brating the Holy Eucharist in the Sasilica of S. Maiia 
Maggiore. This beautiful chnrch, the first to be 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, was originally called 
S. Maria ad Nives from the story connected with itg 
erection. In the fourth century the Bishop Liberiue, 
in a midnight vision, was ordered by the Virgin to build 
a church in her honour on the space which, though the 
month was August , would on the morrow be found covered 
with snow. The miracle took place as the Blessed 
Virgin had announced, and the basilica was at once sec 
190 
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1 hand, and now stands opcm the ex»a area marked 
Dy the August Bnowfall. There are Eome fine mcMata 
in this church ; those aboie the cornice of the Dave 
date from the fifth ceatory, and Ebose in the apte of 
the tribune from the thirteenth. But these mosaics, 
and the entire basilica, have been so frequently and so 
thoroughly restored in 
later times, that it wodd 
hardly now be recognised 
by the participators in the 
drama of 800 years ago. 
It was a gloomy night, 
the run fell heavily, and 
the church contained but 
fcw worshippers. Sud- 
denly the holy ceremo, ^ 

were interrupted by the ^^ 
violent entry of armed 
men, led by Ceocius, who 
seized the Pope, wounded ' 
bim by a cut on the bead, 
stripped him of bis vest- 
ments, and dragged bim 
by the hair out of the 
church to one of the 
fortified towers of Cenciue. 
with death, and a cession of papal treasure was 
demanded. Gregory bore himself with dignity, re- 
fused alt concession, and was rescued by the popu- 
lace next day. Though still bruised and bleeding, be 
returned to the basilica, and finished the celebration 
which bad been so outrageously interrupted. His forti- 
tude and composure were a fine example for St, Thomas 
a Becket when attacked and murdered in the cathedral 
^■.of Canterbury, and for Pope Boniface VIII. when 
^■tasaulted by Sciarra Colonna and the bullies of Philip 
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le Bel at Anagni in 1303. Thii triumph of ({nrit orer 
body added greatly to the force of the monl weapon* 
wielded by the Pope in his contest with the emperor. 

When Henry IV. had attained manhood he definitdy 
refused to abandon simony or lay investitiire. Gregory 
nimmoned him to Rome, there to aoawerfor his conduct. 
Henry's reply was to assemble synod* at Wonna aod 
Fiacenza, which pronounced the depothioD <^ Gregory. 
He wrote a letter to Gregory beginning with the wcvda : 
' Henry, not by luuipation, but by God's holy ordina- 
tion, king, to Hildebrand, no longer Pope, but &Ut 
monk,' and commanding him to descrod from the 
papal chair. Gregory's answer wai ■ sentence of 
deposition and anathema against Henry which terrified 
the world. At a great council held in the Lateran, 
u the presence of 110 prelates, and of the Empress 
Agnes, the mother of Henry, he rose tmd announced 
the sentence of the Church as follows : — 

< Blessed Peter, prince of the Apostles, incline, we 
beseech thee, to us thine ear ; and hear me, thy servant, 
whom from infancy thou hast nourished, and whom, to 
this day, thou hast preserved from the hands of the evil 
ones, who have hated, and still hate me, for my fidelity 
to thee. Thou art my witness, with our Lady, the 
Mother of God, with thy brother, the Uessed Paul, 
and with all saints, that thy holy Roman Church called 
me, against my own will, to its governance ; that I 
have not thought it robbery to ascend thy seat ; and 
that I would rather have finished my life in wandering, 
than have seized that seat, in a worldly spirit, for the 
glory of this earth. Through thy favour, and not 
through aught that I have done, I believe it to have 
pleased, and still to please thee, that the Christian 
people, specially committed to thee, should obey me in 
thy stead j through thy favour I have received from God 
the power of Unding and of loosing in heaven and in 
191 
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eartfa. Relying on this, for tbe honour and defence of 
thy Church, in ihe name of the Father, the Son, lod 
the Hoiy Ghost, and by thy power and authority, I 
Ibibid to King Henry, son of Henry tbe emperor, 
V-irbo, through an unexampled pride, has rebelled agaJnst 
' v holy Church, the goternment of the whole realm 
t Germany and Italy. I absolve all ChristianB from 
' e oaths which they have l^ken, or may take to him ; 
that no one shall obey him as king ; for 
f, fitting that he, who has endeavoured to diminish 
' nnour of thy Church, should himself lose that 
X which he seems to have. And because he has 
»roed the obedience of a Christian, refusing to return 
; Lord whom he had driven from him by his 
union with the excommunicated — by spurning, 
IB thou knowest, the admonltiona given by me for hie 
safety's sake — and by severing himself from thy 
:Ji in the attempt to divide it — I, in thy stead, 
him with the bond of anathema ; thus acitng in 
confidence on thee, that the nadons may know and 
kcknowledge that thou art Peter — that upon thy rock 
" n of the living God hath built His Church, and 
fthat the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.' 

Henry IV. was no ordinary prince. He waa the 
most powerfiJ monarch in Europe, and entitled to be 
crownedEmperorof the Holy Roman Empire. Nosuch 
sentence had ever been pronounced against a great kbg ; 
nor had any subsequent repetition the tremendous effect 
of this the first and most successful of all the sentences 
passed by popes upon kings. It was not merely ex- 
n, exclusion from the privileges of the 
^urch, though that in itself was a very serious maiter 
e when priestly assistance was considered to be 
:lely essential for escape from a ftiture life of 
tdlesa torture. But anathema was also a curse ; and 
« commonly believed that the launching of such s 
" '93 



e might even have effect upon the body of ihe 
culprit, producing sudden death, without time foe the 
repentance, penance and absolution which alone could 
ttave off the agonies of hell. If the anathema was not 
remored the outcast was incapable of holding any office 
in the service of the State; was cut off" from ordinary 
intercourse with Christians ; had no position in ecclesi- 
astical courts, and could not, therefore, hold Chiu-ch pro- 
perly or make a will ; could not give evidence in secular 
courts because he was considered iacapable of binding 
himself by oath ; no priest would marry him, baptise 
his child, or give him the last sacraments or burial in 
consecrated ground. All who communicated with or 
assisted him in any way were ipsafiutB under the same 
terrible sentence. In short, excommunication alone, and 
anathema still more so, were regarded as placing a man 
outside the pale of society, ensuring both to him and 10 
all who associated with him a future life of everlasting 

The effect of this thunderbolt must have surpassed 
the expectations of Gregory himself, A meeting of 
German princes and prelates ordered Henry to announce 
his submission Co the Pope, to dismiss his army, and 
live as a private citizen, with no show of royalty, and 
not to presume to enter a church. If at the end of a 
year the ban had not been removed, they would consider 
that he had lost all right to their allegiance, and 
would proceed to elect a new king. Henry was unable 
to withstand this sentence. With the queen, his son, 
and a few followers, he started on his joumeyacross the 
Alps to make bis submission to Gregory. The winter 
was exceptionally severe, the Rhine being frozen over 
from the middle of November to the following April. 
The ascent and descent of Mont Cenis were perilous 
adventuresi After great toil and hardship Henry at 
length reached the plains of Italy. He learned that 
'9+ 
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"Gregory was in the caatle of Canosaa, a fortress beloog- 
ing to the Pope's great ally, the Countess Matilda, and 
he at ODce proceeded thither. 

The fortress of Canossa stood on a spur of the 
Apennines about twenty miles S.E. of Parma. Though 
small it wa£ strong, and surrounded by a triple wall. 
MUman has thus described the memorable scene which 
was there enacted. ' On a dreary winter morning, 
with the ground deep in snow, the king, the heir of a 
long line of emperors, was permitted to eater within 
the two outer of the three waiis which girded the caatle 
of CanoGsa. He had laid aside every mark of royalty 
or of distinguished station ; he was clad only in the thin 
white linen dress of the penitent, and there, fasting, he 
awaited in humble patience the pleasure of the Pope, 
But the gates did not unclose. A second day he stood, 
cold, hungry and mocked by vain hope. And yet a 
third day dragged on from morning to evening over the 
unsheltered bead of the dincrowned kbg. Every heart 
was moved except that of the representative of Jesus 
Christ.' 

At last, on the fourth day, the intercessions of the 
Countess Matilda and of the Abbot of Cluny obtained 
for Henry an interview with the Pope, who finally 
was prevailed upon to give Henry absolution, on con- 
didon that he agreed to retain or forfeit his crown at 
the wiU of the Pope, to lay aside all royal insignia, and 
to abandon all royal functions till Gregory had given 
him permission to resume them. 

Henry was io a difficult position, but it was a 
mistake to submit to these humiliaung terms. The 
German Empire in its contest with the Papacy never 
recovered from the degradation of Canossa. The 
recoUection of that scene survived in the words of 
Bismarck during his quarrel with Leo XIII. 
*Come what may,' said the great Chancellor, 'Nacb 
'9S 
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CanoBM gehen wir nicht,' While Henry's loyal 
Lombard EubjecU were enraged with him for haying 
humbled them all by his abasement, the hostile 
party amoDg the German princei were encouraged in 
th«r opposition. They elected Rudolph of Swabia as 
king. The Pope accepted Rudolph, and ventured to 

SQphesy, on the authority of divine revelation, that 
enry would be dead within a year. But before the 
E;ar waa out Rudolph was dead, while Henry still 
ved. In that superstitious age the failure of so eolemn 
a prophecy was a serious matter, and it proved to be 
the turoiog-point in the Pope's career. 

Henry succeeded in gathering a considerable army, 
with which, in loBi, he crossed the Alps and marched 
upon Rome. For three successive years he camped 
before Rome, being driven away each aummec by 
malaria and pestilence. The Romans, well paid 

gthe Couniess Matilda, at tirst were loyal to 
regory, but his unpopularity, the dia com forts of 
the siege, and Henry's counter - bribes, at length 
turned the scale, and in 1084 the German king 
obtained poBsession of the greater part of the city. 
Gregory took refuge in the castle of St. Angelo, and 
Henry was crowned emperor by the anti-pope of his 
own creation, who called himself Clement III. 
Gregory was threatened with a scene of humiliation 
which would have effaced the recollection of Canossa, 
though it would not have been easy, while life was in 
the grim old man, to make him beg for pardon. He 
was spared the ordeal by the opportune arrival of his 
Norman aily, Robert Guiscard, at the head of a large 
army which Henry could not oppose. While Henry 
retreated northwards, Gregory VII. was escorted in 
triumph to the Lateran. 

As punishment for its defection from the Papal 
caose, Rome was given up to the savage horde, under 
196 
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^Ktdscaril, for a three days' aack. On the third day 

^Klie Romans turned upon their tormentors aod killed 

^^wny of them. Guiecard thereupoD ordered the city 

^Bd t>e set OD iire. The conlUgratioo which eosued is 

^n«ie of the chief eveots in the monumental history of 

V the city. The Field of Mars was swept nearly bare. 

B The region between the Lateran and the Colosseum 

was utterly destroyed. The Cilian and A^eniine 

Hills have never since returned to their former populous 

condition. All the previous sacks and sieges combined 

were as nothing compared to the destruction produced ■ 

by the Norman champions of the Pope. 

When the Normans retired, Gregory, whose life was 
now in danger at Rome, availed himself of their protec- 
tion to escape from the vengeance of his flock. Just 
a year after the sack of Rome he died — 25th May 1085 
— at Salerno. His last words were ; ' I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity } therefore I die in 

From the time of Gregory VII, the Papacy was 
regarded, throughout Christendom, as a moral power 
with which every evil-doer, whether king or peasant, 
had to reckon. Thenceforth it was recognised that 
among the Papal prerogatives was the right to ex- 
communicate even an emperor. The Pope was 
accepted as the holder of the conscience of Europe. 
Gregory VII. was not a great temporal prince. 
Rudolph of Swabia, the Countess Matilda, and Robert 
Guiscard had to fight the Pope's battles. But he 
made the Medieval Papacy the source whence the 
Christian principles of justice and righteousness were 
spread over Europe, Without it the world would 
have been much longer in emerging from the Dark 
Age. 
^K^ But the policy of this really great Pope had another, 
^■hM Titali result. It separated society into two sharply 
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fefined, antipatbedc classes — the lay and the clerical ; 

letiiably resulted the despotism of the Church. 

I faut le dire,' says Guizot, * le vice radical des 
p^latioDB de I'Eglise avec les peuples, c'est la separation 

II gouvernants et des gouvernes, la noa-iaflueoce des 
lOTeroeB but leur gouTememeot, rindepeodance du 

Elerge cbretieo a I'egard dee fiddles.' The indepeud- 
nce of the clergy was merely another phrace for the 
yranny of the Charch, That, in the eyes of Hilde- 
jrajiA, was its recommendation. The Medieval Papacy 
Hcarried the doctrine of the supreniacy of the sool over 
the body to its logical conclusion, And the Roman 
Curia to this day continues to assert the Hildebraodiao 

Though Gregory VII. iriumpted over Henry IV. 
when he was young and Eelf-iodulgeut, his later enter- 
prises against the German king were disastrous ; and 
his claims were treated with contempt by a prince aa 
able and as determined aa himself, William the Con- 
queror. The Norman Duke had been greatly assisted 
in his invasion of England by the sanction his enterprise 
had received from the consecrated banner given him by 
Pope Alexander II. But though he made use of 
Rome, he intended to be sole master of the souls, as of 
the bodies, of his subjects. When Gregory called 
upon him to pay Peter's Pence and swear fealty to 
the Apostolic See, William calmly replied : ' Your 
legate has admonished me in your name to do fealty to 
you and to your successors, and to take better order 
as to the money which my predecessors have been 
accustomed to send to the Roman Church ; the one I 
have admitted, the other I have not admitted. 1 
refiised to do fealty, nor will I do it, because neither 
have I promised it, nor do I iind that my predecessors 
have performed it for years.' He coniioued the pay- 
ment of Peter's Pence, but eitpressly stated that it wai 
I9» 
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tribme but alms. Gregory wieely refrained from 
embarkiog on a etniggle wicb a moaarch who was as 



crfola 



self. 



The difficulties of Henry IV, did not end with the 
death of Gregory. His eldest and rauch-loved son 
Conrad revolted, and his wife, the Empress Adelaide, 
took the son's part. But the death of the young 
prince, and the wise concessions of Henry, enabled 
him to enforce upon his rebellious vassaU a truce of 
four years. Then his second son, Henry, who had 
been named his successor and crowned, on bis making 
a solemn oath that he would ever be loyal to his father, 
perjured himself by raising the standard of rebellion. 
The young Henry was a master of hypocrisy. Before 
a great assembly of nobles and prelates he prayed, with 
flowing tears, for the conversion of his father, still 
excommunicate, and declared that be had no wish for 
his deposition, but merely for his reconciliatioD with 
the Holy See, for his penitence and absolutioD. The 
emperor obtained an interview with bis son : ' Do not 
thou,' said he, < sully thy honour and thy name. No 
law of God obliges a son to be the instrument of 
divine vengeance against his father.' The eon wept, 
begged forgiveness, promised allegiance, and finally pro- 
posed that each should dismiss his retinue, and that 
they should proceed together to Mentz, there to cele- 
brate the holy season of Christmas. The emperor 
consented, and as they journeyed up the bank of the 
Rhine together, he freely gave vent to expressions of 
affection, and even to caresses, all of which the eon 
carefully requited, repeating solemn oaths that his father 
should Buffer no harm at hia hands, and pledging his 
own bead for his safety. Next day, when they bad 
entered the castle of Bockelheini together, the son did 
■^— DOt shrink from ordering bis father to be seized and 
^L put in prison, where he was starved, threatened with 
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>n, and forced to abdicate. Like David fiying 
from Absalom, he may well have exclaimed, ' Lord, 
bow are ihey increased that trouble me. Many are 
tbey that rise against me.' la a few montha the 
empeior was dead, of a broken heart. Even his body 
was denied burial in consecrated ground, until the re- 
moDStrancea of his people, with whom he had always 
been a favourite, prevailed, after five yeara of dispute. 
The chronicler Otbert, in concluding his story, says ; 
'Here you have all about the exploits, the charities, 
the fortune and the death of the Emperor Henry, a 
tale which as I without tears was Dot able to write, so 
you without tears will not be able to read,' His 
memory is still dear to the German nation. He 
retrieved his early mistakes, and manfiilly withstood 
the claim of the Papacy to regard the German crown 
as a Papal poseession, and the German people as vassals 
of Rome. 

Henry V. continued the war of investitures, with 
varying fortune. He came to Rome in 1 1 1 1 demand- 
ing the Imperial crown, which the Pope, Paschal 11., 
refiised to give. Henry seized the Pope in St. Peter's, 
carried him away prisoner, and forced him to perform 
the coronation ceremony. The quarrel ended in a 
Concordat, ratified at Worms by the Papal legate, and 
accepted by the German people in iizz. It was a 
compromise. The emperor secured control of his 
own bishops, who were to be vassals of the crown and 
subject to the feudal obligations. He abandoned the 
Imperial claim to control the election of a Pope, and 
the appointment of non-German bishops. Thus ended 
the war of investitures, which had raged throughout 
Germany and Italy for fifty years. 

Whde it was still unfinished the Crusaden had begun. 
The capture of Jerusalem by the Turks in lo5; came 
at an opportune time for the Church. The scaodali: 
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1 achisme of the tenth ami eleventh t 
begun to letsen the homage of Europe, when the Mos- 
lem danger gave the Pope a last opportvmity of re- 
uniting Christendom in one cause under his banner. 

From the time of Conatantine the Holy Land had 
been a favourite goal for devout pilgims. St. Jerome 
was one of the first, towards the end of the fourth een- 
tnry, to organise an expedition to Palestine, and to 
collect aims for the founding of convents and for the 
relief of the poor Christians at Jerusalem. Jusliuian 
caused some splendid buildings to be erected there, and 
his example was followed by Gregory the Great, and 
by Charlemagne. But when the Turks became mas- 
ters of the country, the pilgrims, among them one 
Peter, a hermit, were subjected to robbery and vio- 
lence. Peter complained of his treatment to Pope 
Urban II., who urged him to relate his story through- 
out Christendom, and preach a crusade. Dressed in a 
long coarse garment, tied round the waist with a piece 
of rope, with head and feet bare, a crucilix in his band, 
and seated upon a mule, the eloquence of Peter, with 
iu tears, groans and beatings of the breast, aroused 
Christendom to a condition of frenzy. Urban sum- 
moned a council at Clermont Ferrand, in Auvergne, 
where, amid a scene of great enthueiasm, a general 
crusade for the capture of the Holy Land was voted 
bj acclamation. 

The Crusades show us Europe still subject to the 
•pel) of Rome. After seven hundred years of freedom 
from the tyrannical control of Caesar, men still felt the 
centralising inlluence of Rome. Politically, Europe 
was divided into very small pieces. Roman discipline 
and unity had given way to a freedom, an independ- 
ence, that closely approximated to anarchy. Some 
sort of order was enforced by the Feudal System. But 
Rome alone could bring Europe to a 
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IintcTMU. Under the baaoer, not of Christ, nor of the 
i'ope, but of Rome, hostile princei were prepared to 
■h^the their fratricidal sworda in order to draw them 
together againitan anti-Roman, and therefore unirenal, 
1 enemy. 

The Crusaders were also greatly influenced by the 
striluDg success which had attended the inTaaioo of 
England by William the Norman. The Norman arms 
had been blessed by the Pope. The deieat and death 
of Harold were regarded as a heaTen-sent judgment for 
falsehood and wrong. The intervention of God in 
human disputes was firmly credited, hence the popularity 
of the trial of accused persoos \rj the ordeals of fire 
and batde. It was not doubted that God would 
defend the right. The expedirion of Duke WiUiam 
was, in fact, the first Crusade. It was the first war of 
conquest sanctioned by reli^on. Might and right, the 
sword and the crazier, were for the first dme j<MDed 
together in holy alliance. It was beliered that do 
power could wi^atand that comUnation, 

Another strong incentJTe towards the Crusades was 
the new spirit of chivalry. Ever since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, treachery and falsehood had been 
steadily on the increase, until, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, they had ceased to excite comment, and were 
' always expected. The chivalry of the Feudal System, 
with its insistence upon the recognitioD of honourable 
obligations, was a reaction against the moral anarchy 
of the dark ages. Upon thia baais of feudal honotiT 
the splendid ideals of chivalry were raised. 

The first virtue essential to chivalry was fidelity to 
engagements, whether as vassal to a lord or lover to 
his lady. Breach of faith, especially of an express 
promise, was a disgrace that no valour could redeem. 
False, perjured, disloyal, recreant were the worst of 
all disgraceful epithet*. Amongst many other benefiti 
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derived from this raising of the 
Btaodard of truth, was its alleviation 
of the horrors of war. In the Anglo- 
French wars of Edward III. it was 
no longer necessary to kill, or even to 
guard, a noble prisoner. He was 
■ct free on giving his word of honour 
that he would returo with a Btipulatcd 



Other necessary features of chivalry 
were courtesy, disdain of money, self- 
deoial, protection of the weak (especi- 
ally women], courage in battle, and a 
readiness at any moment to take up a 

The Crusades were the means of 
imparting a religious character to 
chivalry. Every knight, od receiving 
his rank, pledged himself to fight for 
the Church, the ceremonies on hia 
iiiTesticure being almost wholly of a 
religious character. Heoce grew 
those remarkable associations — the 
Knights Templars and Knights Hos- 
pitallers. The Templars had their 
origin in the association of nine 
French knights for the protection of 
the Christian pilgrims who, on their 
way from Jerusalem to cleanse them- 
■elvet from sin hy washing in the 
Jordan, were exposed to Moslem 
attacks. When the order was estab- 
lished in 1117 it adopted the monastic 
TOWS of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
eoce. The seal shows two kaighu 
on one horse, a symbol of brotherly 
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lore ; the banneri Beausi:a.nt, wa^ white on one side 
and black on the other, to indicate their loyalty to 
Chri«iian8 and hostility to infidels. The HospitallerB 
were a eimilar order, originating in a hoate! for sick and 
destitute pilgrims. Both orders, but especially the 
Templars, whose aims were more military than charit- 
able, were highly attractive to the three great pastioDB 
of the age — chivalric pride, monastic devotion and 
zeal against infidels. 

The fortunes of the Papacy rose and fell with the 
j flow and ebb of the crusaifing fervour. Whereas 
hitherto the only perfect life had been that of the 
monk, the same sublime position could now be attained 
by those who fougivt for the tomb of Christ. It had 
long been recognised that every pilgrim to the Holy 
Land acquired a holy, a sanctified character. It was 
now believed that to fight for the Cross was to make 
sure of heaven ; and, for men of bad character, that it 
was their only chance of escaping bell. And the 
Church gave many other rewards to the Christian 
warrior. A peasant was forgiven the fealty he owed 
CO his lord, a prisoner set free, a debtor released from 
his obligations, by taking up the Cross. The Crusader 
was dispensed from all temporal, civil and social ob- 
ligations. The Pope thus obtained an excuse for 
releasing vassals, prisoners and debtors from their 
entanglements — for interfering in the civil at&ir» of 
every nation. Refractory or hostile princes were 
ordered to take up the Cross, on pain of excommuoica- 
lion. The Emperor Frederic II. was excommuni- 
cated five times — for not taking the Cross, for not 
starting for the Holy Land, for starting, while there, 
and for returning. During the absence of the knights 
on an expedition from which many never returned, a 
Papal representative administered their territory. The 
Crusades were a splendid «ource of income to the 
206 
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^urch. Dispeosation from the obligatioD of taking 
the Cross was bought by a money payment. Papal 
collector! were seat taio erery cotiotiy to tiaDsmit the 
immense sums so raieed. They were given to the 
Pope to be disbursed by him oa behalf of the Crusad- 
ing armies ; and he refused to publish any account of 
his receipts. 

The Crusades had other lery important results. 
Vassals were released from their obligations, and the 
absence of the feudal lords caused a merging of small 
fiefs into large ones. Thus the Feudal System was 
shaken, and the power of the sovereign increased. 
The travelling which they occasioned, the intercourse 
between men of difTereot oacions, enlarged the intel- 
lectual horizoD of the age. Navigation was improved, 
ships of large size being required for transport, and a 
Dew era in commerce was inaugurated. Moreover, the 
Crusading armies did succeed in keeping the Turks out 
of Europe till 145J. If the capture of Constantinople 
had been anticipated by 350 years, the period of bar- 
barian excursions would have been greatly extended. 

It was from France, the land of chivalry, thai the 
movement derived its first and chief impetus. Urban 
11., who launched the enterprise on French soil, at 
Clermont Ferrand, was himself a Frenchman ; and so 
readily did his comjiatriots respond to his appeal that 
the Saracens gave to all their opponents, of whatever 
nationality, the common name of Franks. Of the 
three greatest Crusaders, the first, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
and the last, St. Louis, were Frenchmen ; between 
them stood the Anglo-French hero, Richard Plan- 
taganet, Cceur de Lion, the Achilles of the Middle 
Age. Godfrey, a skilful and brave knight, had all 
the piety, devoiioo and humility of the earlier and 

Eentbusiaste, When he hod conquered Palestine, 
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TM^iTerown of gold where hie Saviour had woro one 
of thorns, and took the humbler title of Defender of the 
Holy Sepulchre. St. Louis IX., King of France, was 
t and less of a soldier. On hie tiret 



second (1270) 
, at Tunis. Equally 
ess of Godfrey, and 
is, was the doubtfill 
and Saladin (1 191), 
These three 



crusade he was taken prisoner, 
ended in his death, of the plague 
dislant from the triumphant succ 
the hopeless failure of St. Lou 
conflict between Cicur de Lion . 
which closed with a three years' 
figures epitomise the history of the Crusades. 
we have a united spirit of devotion which c 
all obstacles ; then a period of jealousy, rivalry and 
ambition, of marvellous physical exploits, performed 
for personal glory rather than permanent military suc- 
cess ; in the third stage a useless and pitiful aelt' 
sacrifice is all that can be attained. 

Contemporary wiili Cceur de Lion (died 1 199) was 
Pope Innocent IIL (1197-1216), under whom the 
Papacy reached its highest point. ' It belongs to the 
Apostolic See,' be said, ' to pass judgment on the elec- 
tion of the emperor.' He was able to enforce his 
views, and had little dilHciilty in reducing such minoi 
princes as the Kings of England and France to complete 
submission. When Philip Augustus deserted his wife, 
the Pope put the whole of France under the Interdict. 
The French people could cot endure the cessation of all 
Church fiinclions, and the King had to take back his 
wife. John of England refused to receive Stephen 
Langtoo, the Pope's nominee, as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Excommunication, deposition, and interdict 
over the whole of England, were blows which the 
unpopular John, who had estranged the barons and 
oppressed the people, could not withstand. He was 
brought lower than any other English king. He did 
homage to the Pope by placing bis crown in the bands 
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of the Papal representative in St. Paul's Cathedral ; 
then he formally resigned his kingdom lo the Pope, and 
agreed to make him an annual payment of one thousand 
marks, not as alms, but as tribute from vassal to his 
lord. Langion, however, proved to be one of the best 
Archbishops England ever had. He headed the list 
of witnesses to the Great Charter, wrung from John in 
sjate of the opposition of the Holy See. The Pope, 
on hearbg the news, annulled the charter and excom- 
municated Langton. But the English clergy sided 
with Langton and the barons, and the Pope's curse 
had no eSect. 

Innocent III. was recognised as over-lord to all the 
sovereigns of Europe, and he determined to make Italy 
a Papal domain. He ohtained from the Emperor Otto 
IV. an undisputed title to the Papal States, and was the 
first Pope who was admittedly an Italian prince. He 
was the founder of the states of the Church. It ii 
no accident that with his death began the fall of the 
Papacy. Hitherto the Pope, in his contest with the tem- 
poral power for ecclesia^iical privileges, for the Papal 
dignity, for the importance of the Church, had been 
able to rely upon the religious enthusiasm of Europe. 
But the ceaseless struggle for material, worldly benefits, 
which received its greatest impetus under Inuoceot 
III., was regarded as selfish aggrandisement, and 
alienated the sympathy of the Christian world. 

It was during the Pontificate of Innocent III. that 
the rank growth of heresy reared its unwelcome head. 
It produced a monastic revolution under the two great 
mendicuits, Dominic and Francis. 

The earlier monks — St. Benedict, St. Dunstan, St. 
Peter Daraiani, St. Bernard — devoted themselves with 
relentless severity to the suppression of physical desire, 

Em, even volition. 'The Hirther from man the 
would they be to God. The highest form of 
o 309 
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perfection coQsisted in the mocastic life of seclusion, in 
the renucciatioQ of all terrestrial pleasures. St. Ber- 
nard, for example, contrived to attain bo lofty 
abstraction from earthly things that he lost 
phyfiical sense ; food had no taste, his eyes saw nothing. 
He ate congealed blood thinking it was butter, and 
drank oil for water, and never noticed whether his cell 
bad one window or two, or where the window was 
utuated. At the Cistercian monastery of Citeaux, in 
Durgundy, he passed his early years, and there he 
gained such fame as an ascetic that he was able to 
found a new monastery at Clairvaulx, in Champagne. 
This spot was selected because it was so dreary and 
barren a solitude that at first his followers could obtain 
DO nourishment, save that which might be derived from 
beech leives. There he was visited by Pope Innocent 
II., for whose delectation he was able to procure one 
nnall fish. The Pope showed little desire to niake a 
lengthened stay at ClairvaulK. 

But the fact that St. Bernard had acquired such fame 
by his austerities shows that they had become excep- 
tional. The older monasteries gradually lost their ascetic 
character. All, in time, became rich and luxurious. It 
was easier to found a new monastery than to renew an 
old one, for the monastic spirit was always breaking 
out afresh, with new insdtutioas, in which poverty and 
penance were the first requisites. Thus there was a 
constant strife between the more zealous, devoted 
spirits 00 the one hand, and the older monasteries, 
with their wealthy and luxurious clerics, on the other. 
The Church admitted, in theory, the necessity for 
monastic poverty and renunciation ; while, in practice, 
every prelate was ostentatious in self-indulgence. St. 
Dominic thus rebuked the luxury of the Papal legates 
who were sent to confer with him as to the suppression 
of the Laoguedoc heretics : ' It is not,' said he, ' by 
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the display of power and pomp, cavalcades of n 
and richly houseled plfreys, or by gorgeous apparel, 
that the heretics win proseiyies ; it is by zealous preach- 
ing) tiy apostolic ^ 
humility, by auster- 
ity, by seeming, it 
is uue, but y m 
iog holiness. Z A 
must be met by 
humility by h m y 
ialse sanctity by ea 
sanctity, p ea h ng 
ialsehood by p h 
ing truth, bo h 
good seed h 
heretics sow th d 
Cast off those mp 
tuouH robe 
away those h 
caparisoned pa 
go barefoot, with 
purse and scrip hk 
the Apostle u 
labour, out-f t, o 
discipline th fa se 

These p n p 
ultimately found 
expression in the 
Dominican Order 
koowD as the Friar 

Preachers. All members of religious orders were 
fratrei, brothers, friars ; but the mendicants obtained 
a special use of the term ' friar,' to distinguish them 
from monks. The latter were friar monks, while 
mendicants were friara without being monks. 
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The dwtinctioa u vital. The frian owed their 
Bucceu to their abandonmeDt of the selfish isolation 
whereby the monks strove to save their own soula. 
The friars made it their one aim to save the souls 
of others. lostead of shutting themselves up in cells, 
they weat forth into all parts of the world. They 
carried the reality of the ChristiaD futh into every 
household, whether of palace or cottage. They identi- 
fied themselves with the wants and aims of their fellow- 
creatures, and thus entirely revolutioiii»ed the ideals of 
Christendom. 

The Dominicans, though taking the vows of 
poverty, were chiefly famous for preaching against 
heretics. The Franciscans, without ceasing to preach, 
laid great stress on the prime duties of poverty and 
humility. St. Francis of Assiu thus laid down the 
essential virtues of the order he founded : — ' The per- 
fection of gladness,' said the gentlest of aU the saints, 
' consists not in working miracles, in curing the sick, 
expelling devils or raising the dead; nor in learning 
and knowledge of all things ; nor in eloqueuce to con- 
vert the world, but in bearing all ills and injuries and 
injustice aud despiteful treatment with patience and 
humility.' The Frauciscans obtained from their 
humility the name of the Friar Minors. They inter- 
preted their vow of poverty iu a literal sense. The 
Frauciscan's only possession in the world was his &ock 
and cord. He had no other clothing, no hat nor 
shoes ; no wallet, staiT nor book, nor any money at all. 
He travelled on foot, preaching humility and penitence, 
relying upon charity for food and lodging. Scarcely 
diltering in principle, the Dominicans and Franciscans 
gradually acquired the special character of their respec- 
tive founders. The gloomy severity of the Dominicans, 
s3rmbolised as Black Friars, contrasted with that cheer- 
fulness which the Grey Friars regarded as the sign of 
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^■» clean heart. To the Dominicans, as ihe ; 
preachers against heresy, was entrusted the Inquii 
and punishment of heretics ; their preaching was \ 
lectua!, strictly orthodox and denunciatory. 
Franciscaos were milder and more genia.1 ; 
preaching was more popular, appealing less to 
reason, more to sentiment and the affections, and 
specially attractive to women. The black Dor 
was always pointing to hell, the grey Franciscan to 
heaven. Neither fraternity adhered for long to their 
ideals. They soon learned to vie with each other in 
the collection of wealth, the Franciscans especially 
distinguishing themselves by their eagerness to attend 
ihe bedsides of the dying, for the cruel extortions of 
lestamentary gifts. The hospitality accorded to the 
friars was abused in a manner incompatible with their 
vow of chastity. The Franciscans were themselves 
the leaders of a great heresy ; and the Dominicans 
.nade the Inquisition the worst tribunal of cruelty and 
injustice chat the civilised world has seen. 

The wandering, idle life of the friars attracted loafers 
and vagabonds in such numbers, and the character of 
these organisatioos suffered so severely, that soon after 
their foundation, in 1274, Gregory X. was obliged to 
restrict them. Only four orders of friars were sanc- 
tioned: Dominicans (Black Friars), Franciscans 
(Grey Friars), Carmelites (White Friars) and 
Augustinians (Austin Friars). Tiieee four orders of 
friars form, with the Order of Benedictine Monks 
(Black), the five great religious orders of the Western 
Church. To these are affiliated many minor orders 
and religious congregatioDS. 

Twelve years after (he death of St. Dominic, 
Gregory IX. (1233) established the TnquisiiioD, eii- 

Eng its administratioa to the fraternity whose 
ier had been so stem and zealous a foe to heresy, 
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iHtHight before them ; lod, doubtleM, there were tender- 
bearted men amongst them who honeitly beliercd 
that it waa better to inflict a temporary torture 
opon the body in thia world, than to consign it to 
eternal torment in the next. But they elaborated 
a systeni of juriaprudence which clonded the hnman 
perception of justice, m> that men of the most hooett 
and kindly nature were led to beliere a prisoner to be 
guilty before any real evidence had been produced 
■gainst him. In some countries the judicial lyitem 
b nill based upon Inquisitorial methods. Where this 
is to the sense of justice is dead, whetha in the minds 
of the judges or the hearts of the people. 

The trial of a heretic was a dnel between the 
judge and the prisoner, the object bebg to extort a 
confession, for if there was no confession it would be 
neceasary to bum the accused at the stake, ai>d thus 
the advantage which might be derived from his sub- 
mission and conversion would be lost. If the 
prisoner refused to confess, evidence was collected 
against Iiim. Any statement which seemed to impli- 
cate him, no matter what its source, would anifice. 
Vague rumours were enough. The testimony of 
small children, or of persons of bad character, though 
miacceptable in any other court, clerical or lay, was all 
that the Inquisicion required. In oae case a child of 
ten year* was allowed to give evidence against his 
&ther, his mother, and sixty-six other persons whom 
he named as Iiaving been present a year previoosly, when 
a certain sermon had been delivered. The unusual 
knowledge and remarkable memory thus exhibited by 
• mere child, were regarded as specially damning for 
the accused. The prisoner might prodace evidence 
on his own side, — not to deny heresy, for no evidence 
could prove a negative, — but to show personal hostilitj 
11+ 
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on the part of the witnessea againat him. Thii con- 
cefiEion was made uselees to him by the rule that he 
was not to be told their namea, lest they should be 
prevented from speaking the truth by fear of the 
prisoner's vengeance. If the prisoner failed to gueu 
the Dames of these witnesses, their integrity was 
proved, for every man muBC know who are his enemies. 
If, in the other alternative, he did guess their names, 
Lhen his knowledge that there wert 
was regarded as strengthening the ai 
erect, the evidence itself was not revealed to him, 
because that might give him a clue to the names of the 
witnesses who had adduced it, and thus enable him to 
prevent, by terrorisation, the truth from being stated. 
The names of the witnesses and the nature of thdi 
evidence being both concealed from him, the onlj 
defence permitted was the proof of personal bias on the 

¥rt of unknown persons — a manifest impossibility. 
he trial was, in fact, a farce. Whenever so desired, 
the accused was convicted. So notorious was this 
that a plain-spoken Franciscan declared that the Holy 
Apostles themselves, SS. Peter and Paul, would inevit- 
ably have been convicted of heresy by the officials of 
the Holy Office. 

It was not until the trial and conviction were over 
that the Inquisitors liegan to take an interest in the 
case. The object of all the proceedings was to extort 
a confession. If, after conviction, the prisoner refused 
to confess, torture was applied. If he then confessed, 
tome line legal problems remained to be solved. Con- 
fession produced by torture the morbid conscience of 
the Church could not accept. It could only be 
garded as an involuntary spasm, which we should i 
call 'reflex action,' similar to the closing of the eye- 
Bds from fear of an expected blow. Confession had 
vduntary. From the prisoner's siandpr 
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rcfinetneot had the merit of atoppng the torture for 
the tune. The object in applying torture wM to 
compel his serioiu attention, and to bring him into 
a franK of mind from which a Toluotaiy conferaion 
would natnntlly flow. Some of the more unfbrtonate 
priioDen, unable to appreciate tiie legal Eobtletiea of 
the tribunal, went frtnn confewion to confesnon and 
from torture to torture. It wai as easy to prove 
recantation as the original heresy. Any evidence 
would do, and no defence could avail. 

But perhaps the worst feature of the InquisitioD was 
the introduction of a new crime, suspicion of heresy. 
To be suspected — rightly or wrongly was immaterial, 
nor did it signify by whom — was in itself a crime. 
This culmination of judicial iniquity has fbond its way 
into the legal process of every country in which the 
Inquisition ever held sway. England alone has 
escaped. The Inquisition never found a home in the 
British Isles. The use of torture and of perjury was 
greatly extended in England by the ferocious example 
of the Inquisition ; but its other leading features — the 
adoption by the judge of the position of prosecutor, the 
secrecy of evidence, the refiisal of favourable crideQCe, 
the establishment of mere suspicion from any quarter 
as itself a crime — these principles, which make a 
parody of justice, never took root in England. Ai a 
recent celebrated case has shown, they have not yet 
been entirely eliminated from the tribunals of Europe. 

The ATiddle of the Middle Age was afflicted with 
many extraordinary superstitions and manias, of which 
the flagellants may be taken as the type. In iz6o the 
whole of Europe seemed to be suddenly struck with re- 
morse for the wickedness of the time. The practice 
of self-flagellation, common enough in monasteries, 
had been greatly extended by the precept and example 
of St. Peter Damiani in the eleventh century. Il 

3l6 
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; among works of peoanee 
' says Gibbon, ' a year o 



had acquired a stated value 
' By a fantasric a 

penance was taxed at three thousand lashes ; 
was the skill and patience of a famoos hermit, St. 
Dominic of the iron cuirass' (Loricatus), 'that in six 
days he could discharge an entire century by a whip- 
ping of 300,000 stripes. His example was followed 
by many penitents of both sexes ; and as a vicarious 
sacrifice was accepted, a sturdy disciplinarian might 
expiate on his own back the sins of hia benefactors.' 
The flagellators marched two and two in solemn pro- 
cession through the towns, stripped naked to tlie waist, 
their heads entirely covered by a hood which had two 
orifices for the eyes ; sbging doleful hymns of peni- 
tence, such as ' Stabat Mater,' they scourged them- 
selves in unison. This continued at night by the tight 
of torches, and throughout the coid of winter. The 
inhabitants of a town, stopping al! business, would walk 
out en mam to the next town, beating themselves in 
rhythm all tbe way ; and thus the frenzy was passed 
OD. Even Rome, bo litt!e addicted to penitential 
discipline, was touched by the contagion. The dress 
of the flagellants has been retained by the confrater- 
nities of mercy which are so familiar in Italy. 

Meanwhile the struggle between Pope and Emperor, 
•o dramatically begun by Gregory VII. and Henry IV., 
was steadily continued, and remained throughout the 
Middle of the Middle Age the dominant political fact 
of European history. Every nation was drawn into it. 
The great question which puzzled and upset the medi- 
eval world was this : How far should the spirit rule 
the body? What should be the relations between 
Church and State '. Can religious and political matters 
be separated f The answer has not yet been found. 

C; of Augustus the State was supreme t under 
.II. the Church was paramount ; and now 
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the Sute, in Italy, u once mtxe in the aacendant. 
But it ii obvioiu that the convict it not at an end. 

The Papal-Imperial conflict of the Middle of the 
Middle Age ended in the complete triumph of the Pope. 
After the discomfiture of Henry IV. by Gregwy VII. 
came the duel between the English Pope, Adrian IV. 
(Nicholas Breakspear), and the most powerful of the 
Germans, Frederic fiarbarossa. Italy was rent by the 
long and weary wars between Guclphs and Ghibelunet. 
Barbarossa, not content with defying the Chnrcfaf 
attempted to tyranoiae over the Italian free towns. 
Rome and the Lombard cities took the part of the 
Pope, with the result that, by the Peace of Constance, 
io 1 183, the emperor was obliged to concede a large 
extension of independence. 

The career of BarbarOMa'a grandson, Frederic II., 
an able and enlightened prince (in whom some hisUMiani 
have seen a iierald of the Renaissance), was rained by 
Papal opposition. Learned himself — he spoke German, 
Italian, Latin, Greek and Hebrew — he founded the 
University of Naples, and did all that was possible in 
that illiterate age to spread a desire for knowledge. 
He gave his people mild and good laws, emancipated 
all serfs on the royal domain, abolished trials by battle 
and ordeal, and established free trade. It was his late 
to be five times excommunicated, and to die at open 
war with the Pope. His son, Conrad, did not long 
survive him, and the hopes of the Empire rested npoo 
Frederic's grandson, Conradin, a youth of sisteen. 

In 1 268 Conradin marched upon Rome, where he was 
received with delight by the Romans, who had driven 
out the Pope, Urban IV. But the boy's triumph was 
short. Urban appealed to Charles of Anjou fcH' 
assistance, and in the battle of Tagliacco Conradin was 
totally defeated ; and subsequently captured. On being 
consulted by Charles as to the hte ai the prismKr, 
318 
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Urban replied, 'Vita Conradini, mors Carol i ; 
Conradioi, vita Caroli.' The last of the Hohenstaufena 
was thereupon executed at Naples " -- - - 
kings coDtinued for two 
for coronation aa eniperi 
kind beiDg performed \ 
Frederic III. in 145: 
Empire Eurvived in n: 
Napoli ■ " - ■" 
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radin its practical power and signilicance dieappcared 

for ever. 

The next act in the drama was the fall of the 
Medixval Papacy. The Pope had called in Angevin 
influence, and soon had himself to submit to French 
control. 

The Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis IX. limited 
the powers of the Roman Pontiff in France as regards 
the elections of the clergy and ecclesiastical taxation, 
an edict to which Clement IV., a French Pope, could 
offer no resistance. Then came the ' Sicilian Vespers,' 
s general massacre of the French, which lost Sicily to 
Charles and to the Cuelph or Papal cause. Id 1192 
the ia!l of Acre ended the benefit derived by die 
Papacy from the Crusades. But worse was to follow. 
On the death of Nicholas IV., in April 1292, the 
Conclave, divided by the hostility of the Orsini and 
Colonna, could not agree upon a successor. In June 
the hot weather drove the cardinals out of Rome ; 
they dispersed, not to meet again till the lapse of more 
than a year, and then at Perugia, There for eight 
months they continued in hopeless disagreement, any 
name supported by an Orsini being, ipso facto, opposed 
by the Colonna. At last, in desperation, weary of the 
conflict, the name of one Peter Morronc, a hermit, 
^K was brought forward. Nothing was known of him 
^Hibeyond the fact that he lived in a remote cave in the 
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Abruzzi Mountains, where hb aacetic practices had 
gained for him come local reputation among the 
peasants. He, at least, had oti enmity to any of the 
cardinals. He was elected by acclamatioo. 




The ambassadors of the Conclave, dressed in their 
gorgeous costumes, toiled up the rough mountain, with 
dilBculty procuring a guide to direct them to the cave 
of the Pope. Peering into the darkness, there they 
■aw an old man, with long, grey beard, eyelids swollen 
with perpetual weeping, in a recess ao smatl that he 
could neither stand upright nor lie down ; and they 
no 
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fell on their knees before him, hoping that he should 
deign to look upon one of them with favour. But the 
Pope's eyes were dim. He could ill discern the 
splendid figures before him, and for long refused to 
credit the tale they told him. When at last the awful 
truth broke upon him, he begged, with tears, to be let 
alone, to be ailowed to live and die in the home which 
be knew so well. It is the traditional Papal custom to 
be overwhelmed at tlie disparity of the honour con- 
ferred by election, and the unwortbiness of the re- 
cipient. Peter Morrone did not require any histrionic 
talent. He wept as if his heart would break. But his 
visitors were ineKOrable. There was no hope of escape. 
He was carried off to Aquila, where the ceremony ol 
inauguration was greeted with immense enthusiasm by 
the populace, who felt that at last they had a real saint 
in the position which none but a saint should (ill. But 
the holiness and humility of Celesline I. were not fitted 
for the Papacy. He appointed his hermit friends to 
the chief places in the Church, and made many new 
cardinals, not one of whom was a Roman. At 
Naples, the season of Advent drawing nigh, Celcstine 
had a cell made in the king's palace, whence he 
could not see the sky, and there he once more 
indulged in the luxuries of solitude, starvation, 
weeping, and otiier austerities. He longed to 
abdicate, and at length was permitted to do so ; 
earning by that act the contempt of Dante, who 
placed him in the worst circle of hell for the 
cowardice of his 'great refusal' {il s''^n rifiulo — 
'Inferno,' III. 60). 

The Conclave proceeded to the election of a man 
whose character was a striking contrast to that of the 
poor hermit, Boniface VIII, was as pruud, aggressive 

E violent as Celesdne had been humble, meek and 
e. One of his first acta was to cast his prede- 
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unfbrtDoate life. 

The mauguratioa of Boni&ce u Rome wa* a apec- 
tade of nrniMul splaidanr. He rode a fine white 
bone, gorgeously accoutred, the Kbg of Naple* hold- 
ing the bridle m one tide, the King o£ Hungary <m tbe 
other. The great ooblea of Rome — Oruoi, Coloona, 
SavelU, StefaneKhi, Ambaldi — followed b tbe procet- 
. non to St. Peter'i, and bock to tbe Lateran Palace. 
The haughty Poadff inrvcycd ChriiteDdom with the 
eye of a matter. 

Bvt eventt were to prove that the Church nia<le a 
mittake in exchanging the {noua, though incmnpetcnt, 
hennit for thit arrogant tyrant. At a rctolt of tbe 
overbearing attjtode of Boni&ce, a QQarrcl aroae ItLii ie m 
him and the equally haughty Coloma family. Tbe 
ColoDua proceeded to announce that inaimucb at a 
Pope it incapable of abdicating, the election of Bcmi&ce 
dunog the life of Celetdne was illegal, and all bit act* 
at Pootilf void. Boniface replied hj preaching a 
crutade againtt the Colonna. The Papal fcKXea attacked 
and captnred tbe Ck^onna fortrew of Palestrina. Tbe 
town wat razed to tbe ground, the plough wat dug 
through it« streets, and salt was town in tbe fiirrowi. 
The Colonna cardinals were deposed, and tbe family 
reduced to beggary by tbe confiscatioo of tbe whole of 
their property. 

Successful to far, Boniface now issued the Bull, 
'Se Clericia Laos,' aimed at Edward I. of England 
and Philip IV. of Fraoce, in which he declared 
all Church property to be free from tazadon by 
the temporal power. Philip retaliated by expelling 
the Papal legate from France ; to which Boniface 
answered by excommunication. But that weapon wat 
powerless against a popular monarch, and the French 
nation took tbe part of their king. Aa alliance wat 
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made between the Colonna and tlie French, Id 
Sepicniber 1303, the Pope, with his court, was at 
Anagni, hia birthplace and summer residence. There 
be was unexpectedly attacked by 3 body of men, 
under the command of William of Nogarel, carrying 
the banner of the French king, and Sciarra Colonna. 
Tbe Cardinals fled. The Pope was left to face hia 
opponents alone, which he did with courage and 
dignity. 

Dressed in the pontilical robes, the tiara on hia head, 
the keys of St. Peter in one hand, the crozier in the 
other, he took his seat upoo the Papal throne, and, like 
the Roman seaators of old, awaited the approach of the 
Gaul. Sciarra Colonna was with difficulty prevented 
froni avenging the wrongs of hia house upon the body 
of the old man. The Pope waa ordered to abdicate, 
upon pain of death. ' Behold ray neck, behold my 
head,' was the calm reply. He was ihackled in irons, 
whilst his palace was completely looted of its vast 
wealth. Though afterward* rescued by the people of 
Anagni, the Pope, on his appearance in Rome, was 
seized by Cardinal Orsini and put in prison, where he 
MOD died of passion and shame. The well-known 
epitaph on Boniface VIII. runs : — 

' Vulpes intravit, tanijuam leo pontificavit, exiit ut 
cania.' ('He got in like a fox, played the pontiff like 
3 lion, went out like a dog.') 

After Ilia death French influence raised a Frenchman 
to the Papal chair, as Clement V. This Pope was 
crowned at Lyons and then settled at Avignon, where 
he was a mere tool ia the hands of the French king. 
Thiw ended the Mediaeval Papacyi soon after its 
mumph over the Empire. What Gregory VII, had 
begun, and Innocent III. had completed, Boniface 
^^III, destroyed, 
^^k The Middle of tbe Middle Age had as diatinguish- 
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ing characters the CnisadM, the Mendkant Frian, 
the Inquisition) the Flagellanu ; and finally, the long 
■tnggle, m which every country of Europe was im- 
plicated, between Church and State, Pope and Emperor. 
Alt these movements had one centre — Rome ; and one 
source — Religion. Not one of them could have 
occurred but for the existence at Rome, through the 
combined merits of Julius Cicsar and St. Peter, of the 
Vicar of Christ. The goddess Roma was the star of 
the mediaeval stage. To appreciate the play we must 
have on the boards Crusaders, Mendicants, and Em- 
perors as well as Popes. 

I But though Rome was the source of Media^valism, 

; she was never herself infected with the medizval spirit. 

I The Romans wished to be senators, not knights, nor 

; monks. They had neither chivalry nor piety ; nor 
was the Feudal System ever influential in Rome. The 
Crusades, which turned the stream of pilgrims towards 
Jerusalem, were a source of loss to Rome. The 
Church, by stifling all secular growth, hindered the rise 
of chivalry, and prevented the formation of a feudal 
society. On the other hand, it (ailed to impress the 

' Romans. It is a Roman saying that the nearer the 
altar the less is the devotion. The Romans were 
irreligious and irreverent ; they mocked at the precepts 
of the Church, and defied the Papal authority. Their 

. nobles were a rude, illiterate race, who lived in such 
remnaDts of the monuments of antiquity as were capable 

' of conversion into fortresses. From these castles and 
towers, which covered the whole surface of the city, 

! they emerged occasionally to make war upon each other, 

ior to kill or rob a pope, or bishop, or any other way- 
ferer. The chief femilies — Pierleoni, SavelK, Frangi- 
pani, Scotti, Conti, Orsini, Colonna, Corsi, Massimt, 
Cencii, Creacencii, Cappocci, Cafarelli — when not at war 
with each other, were united in a common opposition 
»J4 
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to all authority, whether of Pope, of Emperor or ot 



The Savelli owned the theatre of Marcelliu and the 
temple of Libertas on the Aventioe. The Fraogipani . 
had a large central fortress on the Palatine, with out- \ 
lying fons on the Colosseum, the Arches of Coastantine , . 
and Titue, and the Janus of the Forum Boarium. The ! - 
Colonna had possession of the mausoleum of Augustus \ '■■ , 
the Crescenzi the baths of SeveniB Alexander ; and the I' 
Orsini the theatre of Pompey. 

But though Rome was never truly medixval, though ; 
she was neither chivalrous nor smtly, though the ' 
emperor's coronation always ended in a battle, and 
maoy a pope had to save his life by flight, yet it is 
at Rome that the age which lies between the clasnc . 
and the modern may best be studied, for Rome y 
alone has remains of all these periods. Look, for . 
instance, at the medizval towers, the Torre delle i 
Milizie and the Torre dei ConCi. Note their immease I 
solidity, the pitiable little slits through which all light ' 
and air had to enter, the aspect of hostile suspicion and , 
gloomy isolation. Then turn to the Pagan ruins on the 1 
Palatine or elsewhere. Observe the large and generous * 
opemngs, the modern look of frankness, of courage, of 
btelligent satis&ction. In these various buildings the ' 
history of civilisation is revealed. The essentia] 
modernity of the Pagan ruins, the old-fashioned aspect ) 
of the medixval — the Pagan and modem joy in hght^ ' 
and air, the medixval fear and hatred — are nowhere \ t 
riuble save at Ruine. 
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CHAPTER VIl 

Roman Revolutions 

Rami lonx bominam, donut udiu calk nronuB, 
Rami &nx fcbrLiim, dccii at nbcrrimi frngnm, 
RonuDe febra itabili iimt jure £dcln. 

St. Pair Damumi. 

NO city hai such a tale of dvil war as Rome. 
Ab many as 150 rcTolucions are said to hare 
occurred within her walls. Throughout the Middle 
Age the Romans never ceased to dream of their broKr 
world-wide empire, to chafe at their Bubjecdan, and to 
rise in revolt against pope, emperor or baroos. Gewge 
Sand well said that the famous Republican leaden, 
AlberiCfCresccDtiuB, Arnold, Rienzj, Tiburzio, Pwcaro, 
mistook memories for hopei ('ont prig les souvenirs 
pour les esperancea '). The great tradidons of Rome 
were the cause of her servitude. The Papacy and the 
Empire grew and thrived on the prestige of Rome. 
From Rome they ruled the world; while the city 
herself was deprived, by their presence, of her tnde- 
pendence. While other Italian towDS flourished as 
free Republics, unhappy Rome waa cruahed under the 
weight of her former greatness. 

The revolution connected with the name of the 
Italian monk, Arnold of Brescia, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, introduces the only Englishman who rose 
to the Papal chair — Nicholas Breakspear, Adrian IV. ; 
the red-bearded Hoheastaufen, Frederic Barbarossa ; 
the French monk St Bemud ; and the French pro- 
iz6 
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, afterwards a monk, Abelard — the lover of the 
beaudful and talented Hi-Ioi$e. 

Abclord was one of the first of the disputants who 
attempted, by philosophy and dialectical skill, to expose 
the falsity of the dogmas of the Church. He met hii 
match in St. Bernard, who also made himself a master 
of controrecsial methods, and laid the foundaiions of 
that gigantic bulwark of scholastic theology which 
nuTOunds the Catholic doctrine. 

The Btofy of Abelard and Heloise, of her dis- 
interested devotion, of hia retirement to a monastery, 
hers to a nunnery, of the passionate letters which she 
wrote to htm, cannot here be related. On bis death, 
ia 114I, Abelard was buried in the monastery of 
the Paraclete, where for tweccy-ooe years longer 
Heloise, the abbess, mourned for him. Then she 
was buried at his side. The two bodies were re- 
moved to the cemetery of P^e la Chaise in Paris, 
in 1817. 

The intellectual freedom taught by Abelard found 
in his pupil, Arnold of Brescia, a practical champion. 
Arnold declaimed against the temporal power of the 
Church, to which he attributed the worldly avarice of 
the clergy, whose nets were used to catch gold and 
silver, but not souls. He also denounced the power of 
emperor or king, declaring that the people themselves 
formed the only rightful temporal sovereign. St. 
Bernard supported Arnold in so far as he desired 
reform of the Church and atmlition of the corrupt- 
ing influences of the temporal power ; but denounced 
him as a heretic for his opposition to the Pope 
and the Hierarchy. At a Lateran Council in 1139 
a decree of banishment was pronounced against 
Arnold. 

In 1 143, in his enforced absence, the Romans re- 
rolted against the Pope and restored the ancient forms 
117 
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ti the Republic cm tlw Captol, the ecjuettrun order, 
tribunet and Moate. They made Jordan Pierleooe head 
of the ciric government with the title of Patricius. They 
declared the temporal power of the Pope to be at an 
end, and destroyed the torti and palace* of the cardinal*, 
bishops and Papal nobles. The Frangipani, and other 
nobles, joined hand* with the Pope, Lucius II., who 
DMionally led them in an attack upon the Ca[»tol. 
The quarrel being now one between aristocracy and 
democracy, the Roman pleboan* on the Capitol de- 
fended themsetvea with the courage of their ancestOTt. 
The Pope, a* he led his party up the hill, was stmck 
by a stone and killed, and the attack was repulsed. 
The new Pope, Eugeniua III., fled to France. Arnold 
then returned to Rome, where he continued to rouse 
the inferior clergy against their superiort, and to 
strengthen the democratic spirit. 

When the Englishman became Pope, as Adrian IV., 
1 1 54, he demanded the expulsion of Arnold from 
Rome. The Romans refused, and Adrian found him- 
self a prisouer in the Leonine city. The power of 
excommunication was his only weapon. He made the 
fullest use of it. He placed Rome itself under the 
interdict. All religious ceremonies ceased ; no mas* 
wa* read ; the churches were closed ; the only sacra- 
ments celebrated were those for the baptism of iniants, 
and extreme unction to the dying ; the dead were 
refused burial in cousecrated ground. In those day* 
every important act was done after consultation with 
the priest, just as in Pagan times the gods or oracles 
were always consulted in serious matters. But an 
interdict cut otT all intercourse between man and God, 
leaving the world to the unrestrained power of the 
devil. The Romans gave in. They expelled Arnold 
tod abandoned their Republic. 

Triumphant in Rome, Adrian had still to deal with 
ai8 
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■ Frederic Barbarossa, who waa on his way to Rome 
for hia coronation as cinperor. He left Rome to meet 
the arrogant young prince. When the Pope had 
approached, on hori^eback, the royal lent, he waited in 
vain for the appearance of Darbarossa lo perform the 
luual ceremony of holding the Papal stirrup as the 
Pontiff alighted. At this deliberate affront the 
cardinals fled in panic — leaving Adrian to gel off his 
horse without assistance. Barbarossa then came forth 
and cast himself at Adrian's feet, but the Pope refused 
him the kiss of peace. In the end, victory lay with 
Adrian. Barbarossa had come to be crowned emperor 
by the Pope, and he held the Pope's stirrup iu order to 
accomplish that purpose. In return for the Imperial 
crown, Adrian also demanded that the heretic and rebel 
Arnold should be delivered oser to him, a condition to 
which Frederic readily agreed. The doctrines of 
Arnold were equally obnoxious to king and to Pope. 
Arnold was captured by Frederic, and executed by 
order of the Pope. So popular was he in Rome that 
the Pope ordered his body to be burnt and the ashes 
to be thrown into the Tiber, that the populace might 
not worship the remains. 

Abelard and Arnold were in fi-ont of their age. 
Abelard was the intellectual pioneer, the precursor of 
Locke and Kant. Arnold was the forerunner of 
Mazzini. He was the first to arouse opposition 
to the secular character of the clergy. In 1862, 
■even hundred years after his death, election placards 
m Italy carried the words, ' Viva il Papa non 
Re! Viva Arnaldo da Brescia! Viva il Clero 
Liberale ! * 

The meeting between Barbarossa and the envoys 

lent from Rome to greet him, well illustrates the 

H longing of the Romans for a return of their former 

^■consideration. They addressed the emperor in bom- 

L :. 
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battic tennt : — * We, ambaMadon oT the city, not 
iongiuficaat mra of Rome, are teot by the Roman 
Sonte and people to thy EsccUeacy. BeDeroteotly 
bear what the illtutriooi inistreH of the world, whoae 
torereign thoa wilt toon be, offen thee. Thon desirett 
the empire of the wtwld, and I (Rome) gladly rise to 
hutcD forward with the crown. Thon wa«t my gueit ; 
I have now made thee a citizen. What wa« mine by 
T^ht I have given thee. Thoa art, therefore, pledged 
fim of all to uphold my good cnstonu and to awear to 
the law», ratified by thy predecesMrs, to that they may 
Dot be lojoied by tbe fury of the barbarian. Thoo 
dult pay £5000 to my olEctaU, whoee doty it ■■ to 
proclaim thee 00 the Capitol ; thoa ihalt avert every 
mjory from tbe Republic at the cost of thy blood, aad 
Umd shalt confirm thia by oath and docnmeots.' To 
this pompom oration the great Hobenstaufen replied : 
— ■ 1 have heard mnch of the valour, itill more of the 
aigacity of the Romans. I am therefore surprised 
that your speech should be mflated by such foolish 
arrogance and be so destitute of all reason. Thou 
boldest up before me the noUlity of thy ancient city. 
I grant it ; and with thy historian I say that virtue once 
dwelt in this Republic. Rome has experienced the 
change of things under the moon ; or has perchance 
this city alone been able to escape the law of all earthly 
things ? Wilt thou know where the ancient glory of 
thy Rome has gone? Look at my Teatonic nobles, 
my banded chivalry. These are the patridans, these 
are the true Romans ; this is the Senate invested in 
perpetual authority. Thou demandest a swoni promise 
to pay money. Is Rome not ashamed to traffic with 
her emperor as with a usurer ? The great repay as a 
&vour only that which has been merited. To what 
laws do you presume to appeal but those which I shall 
be pleased to enact I Your only Lberty is to render 
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allegiance to yoor sovereign. My entfance shall be a 
festival for the city : but \o tbose wbo unjustly demand 
what is UDJust, I uill justly refuse all.' 

The crestfallen Romans retired, f^ll of humiliation 
and resentment. The coronation of Barbarossa by 
Adrian in St. Peter's, was watched in gloomy defiance. 
The emperor had not recognised the Roman constitu- 
tion ; he bad rejected their offered votes ; he had refused 
the customary payment. When the ceremony was over, 
the newly-crowned emperor, on his way to his camp 
under Monte Mario, was accompnied aa far as the 
Bridge of St. Angelo by the Poj)e, who then crossed 
the river and proceeded to his palace at the Laleran, 
Then occurred the usual coronation battle. The 
Romans were the aggressors. They attacked the 
emperor's escort, and were l>eaten off with much loss. 
But they refused to supply the German army with 
provisions, and Barbarossa was compelled to retire 
from Rome. Very few of the medijeval emperors 
were permitted by jealous Rome to cross the river and 

Adrian IV, died in 1159. He had failed to subdue 
the Roman Republic ; and Frederic Barbarossa, the 
greatest monarch since Charlemagne, had become bis 
enemy. On his death-bed he inveighed against the 
miafonanes of his lot. * Oh, that I bad never left my 
native land, England, or the convent of St, Rufus, 
Ib there elsewhere in the world a man so miserable as 
the Pope ? I have found so much hardship on the 
Papal throne that all the bitterocss of my past life 
seems sweet in comparison. Truly it is with justice 
that the Pope is called the servant of the servants. 
He is enslaved by the rapacity of the servile souls of 
the Romans, and, does he fail to satisfy ihem, he is 
forced to leave his throne and Rome as a fugitive.' 
Hii cofGn lies in the crypt of the Vatican, in a rude, 
231 
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■urtittic nrcophagni <tf red gnnitc, fidj eodoMiig the 
obIj Englith Popet whiNe natare wh m fiim and 
ttrong u the gnuntt itBcUp 

A Pqnl •chitro ftJlowed the election of Adriao't 
MtcccMor, Alexander IIL Buixuona nq^ported ao 
anti-pope, aod wu thcTeopoo cxcommnnicatcd bjr 
Alexander. The rejdjr of the emperor wa* to en- 
camp with a large army befiire Rome. The Roman* 
deAnded tbdr Pope, U thej had before defended 
Gregory VII. against the Emperor Henry IV, Bar- 
hvom won mi maiter of the Lefuune city, though 
\at Gcrroaiu had to fight crcry Ucp of the way 
from the gate* of St. Peter"* up to the high altar, 
learing the paTeroent corercd with corraes, the wall* 
and altan Kaiiied with blood. The Pope fied, bat 
Rome tdll held ovt. Then the great Roman ally 
ioterreDed with irreri«tiUe force. The Gennan army 
wa* almott destroyed by an epidemic of malaria. In 
a few dajr* two thoniaDd knights and squire* were 
dead, and the common soldier* in proportion. Bar- 
baroMa bad no option but to break up his camp and 
retire hastily northwards. St. Thomas a liecket 
Traced the general belief m a visitation from Heaven, 
when he declared that the new Sennacherib had been 
smitten in his pride. 

In 1 190 the emperor was drowned while crossing 
a river in the Holy Land. Many legends are con- 
nected with the name of the German national hero. 
In an enchanted cave on the summit of the mountain 
Kyffhauser he sits, his great red beard having 
grown through the stone table before him, w^dng 
till the ravens cease hovering over the peak ; 
then he will come forth with his knights to bring 
back to Germany the golden age of strength and 

In the middle of tb« thirteenth century the Romans, 
23a 
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s their costoin, drove ihdr Pope, Innocent IV,, 
out of the city. He had been absent nice years wheii 
the newly-appointed Senator, Brancaleane, summoned 
him to his capital, telling him roundly that 'it be- 
came not the pastor to abandon his ilock ; he was the 
bishop not of Lyons, of Perugia, of Anagni, but of 
Rome.' The Pope found it necessary to obey, and 
returned to Rome like a scolded child. 

Brancaleone held the position as Senator, which in 
other Italian free towns went by the name ai padesia, 
or chief magistrate. A custom had arisen in Italy for 
one town to invite a stranger from a friendly town 
to preside over the municipality for a period of six 
months. Impartial and good government was ex- 
pected, and often obtained, from these ofhcials, who 
were always men of position and distinction in the town 
which was willing to lend them, for a short time, to 
their fellow republics. Such an exchange of leading 
citizens gives evidence of Republican fraternity, and 
of a common national sentiment. Solemn deputations 
had frequently been seen in Rome, from even such 
great towns as Pisa and Florence, begging for the loan 
of an impartial and able magistrate. Rome had never 
gone abroad for her Senator until, in 1251, the corrupt 
state of the Republic, the violence and tyranny of the 
DObles, and the implacable feud between Colonna and 
Orsini, led the democratic leaders of the people to 
Bcek a Senator from outside their own walls. They 
applied to Bologna, then famous for its school of law, 
aod the Bolognese sent them Brancaleone dcgli Andalo, 
Count of Casalecchio, a man learned in the law, of 
good Irirth, of severe Republican spirit, and rich enough 
to be unbribable. Gregorovius tells us that when 
Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward I. of Eng- 
~'uid, visited Bologna, Brancaleone sent him a hundred 
iages laden with gifts, so that the young prince 
^33 
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declared England ttielf wai not w rich h 
Brancaleone. 

Before agreeing to take up hit new dutieg, Branca- 
leone showed his knowledge of the conditioD of aflain 
in Rome, by demaodiDg that he thonld have the 
government for three years, instead of the unia) nx 
months ; and that the sons of thirty Rmnan nobles 
should be sent to Bologna as hostages for his personal 
security. These extraordinary conditions being, after 
some hesitation, agreed to, the Senator journeyed to 
Rome, where he was received with great honour, and 
led in procession to the Capital, amid the plaudits of tlie 
delighted people, and the frowns of clergy and nobility. 
The salary of the Senator was 1 500 gold florms for 
the six months, paid as to one third on taking up hit 
office, another third at the commencement of hit third 
month, and the last third after the cloae of the term, 
provided his conduct had given satisfaction. Out of 
this money the Senator had to pay for hia own court, 
or fanalla, consisdng of a guard and other officiala 
brought with him from abroad. He was both chief - 
justice and commander-in-chief, with power of life and 
death. But he was jealously watched in all his move- 
ments, and his personal freedom greatly curtailed. He 
could not leave the Capitol, except on stated occasions ; 
was debarred from the society of wife or child ; and 
was cut off from all social intercourse with the citizens. 
He was a splendid prisoner. 

Where important matters had to be settled, the 
Senator, by his herald, summoned the Romans to a 
rarlianienC, while the bell of the Capitol was tolled. 
The people assembled in front of the palace of the 
Senator, in what is now called the Piazza del Campi- 
doglio, their numbers on some occasions covering liie 
steps and extending to the Piazza Ara Coeli at their 
base. They voted on the great question* of the time 
»34 
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—whether w 
neighbouring 
received — whether the 
rcturo of the absent 
Pope was to be pcr- 
emptoniy demanded 

discussed in the Basilica 
of Ara CtAi by the 
representatites of the 
thirteen regions Here 
Colonna and Or5ini 
Frangipani acd Pier 
leoni, Sa^elli and 
Capocci, Conti and 
Anibaldi, met id fierce 
debate while the solitary 
[KisoDer from Bologna 
presided over their meet 
ings and occas onaily 
ordered one or o he of 
them o be clapped nto 
pnson o hung 

Branc leone ade full 
use of lus powe s He 
took up the cause of the 
people agaiBE the Pope 
and the nob 1 ty and 
dealt out justice w h 
fearless mpartiai ty He 
began as we have sa d 
by a cusing Inn en 
vagabond 



illiance, Has to be made \ 
— how the empernr was to 




of ttsnde ng I ki 
there dese ng F 
the seat of the Apos Ic and compell ng 
meekly o h s Ho k He stopped 
Lwlmg and violence of he nobles h therto 



HW return 
^nnwlmg i 
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tamed to ate tbetr towtft u fonreMct whence they 
might iKDe ibnb to kilt any paaaer-by, or to by 
regnlar nege to the tower of a riTiI, ByimpriKMunenl 
and hanging, muparingly adminiita^ firancaleoiie 
made the itreeta of Roine tectire. Dnring hit three 
years of power Rome was entirely independent of 
both Pope and emperor, and bcome a respected 
free itaie ; and the peo]Je lenred their foreign Senator. 
Bvt when the three yean were om he wu idzed 
by the noblea, and would have loat hii life bat for 
tbc hostages which his forethoaght had obtained, now 
•ecure in the haiidi of the fiolognese. The Pope 
demanded the reatmation of the hoBtage«. Bologna 
refosed. The Pope pasKd upon Bologna the fear- 
fol sentence of interdict. StUl the Bolognete, cot 
off at they were from all hope of tjnritnal salvatioD, 
helplessly exposed to the machinaCiont of the devil, 
defied both Pope and hell. The hostages were kept 
imder strict lock and key, and Brancaleooe lived. In 
the end the nobles had to let him free, 

Rome relapsed into her former condition of civil 
war and disorder. The people rose in revolt, they 
attacked the Capitol, killed one of the Aoibaldi, and 
captured several towers, amongst them the Tor de' 
Conti, which may still be seen off the Via Cavour. 
Petrarch speaks of it as ' Torris ilia toto nrbe unica 
quae comiCum dicebatur.' The nobles were oUiged 
to agree to the return of Brancaleooe for a further 
period of three years. His Joumey to Rome wa« not 
without danger, the Pope having placed hired assasuns 
in ambush for him on the road, whom he was fortunate 
in cBcapiag. This time the great Senator entirely 
crushed the Papal nobility. He hanged relatives of the 
Pope himself, and imprisoned or banished many of the 
members of noble families. The Pope Hed to Viterbo, 
whence he launched a bull of excommonicatton, which 
136 
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was harmlesa against tie popular idol. The RonuDi 
retaliated by marching upon Anagoi, the home of the 
Pope, and they threatened to raze it to tiie ground. 
Alexander IV. was obliged to beg for mercy, and to 
redgD all pretence of civil power in the city. Branca- 
leoae then ruthlessly attacked the root of tiie troubles 
of Rome. He caused 1 40 of the towers of the nobility 
to be entirely destroyed. Gregorovius estimates that 
there were probably at least 300 of such towers in exist- 
ence, besides 300 attached to the city walls, and 300 
campanili. 

Brancaieone did not complete his second term. He 
died offerer in Rome in 1258. The people honoured 
his memory in a sincere though curious manner. 
They placed hia head in a costly vase, on the top of 
a marble column, on the Capitol. 

The period between the Papal more to Avignon in 
1309, and the end of the great schism, by the election 
of Martin V. in 1417, was a time of grave danger to 
the Papacy, and of uncontrolled disorder at Rome. 
The city, in the absence of the Pope, or in the pres- 
ence of a Papal schism, was a prey to Anarchy. At 
intervals a central authority would be established, 
whose appearance would be marked by an epidemic 
of executions. But in the general me/ce the standard- 
bearer would be cut down, and then every man's sword 
was once more free to be turned against hia neighbour. 

Henry VII. came to be crowned at Rome in 1311. 
He had to fight hia way through the streets. The 
Capitol was taken, but his Germans were defeated, after 
many on both aidea had been slain, in a street battle, 
in which barricades and towers played a prominent 
part. Henry waa obliged to beg the Romans, of 
their own free will, to crowti him. They agreed, 
^L^d appointed Sciarra Colonna to perform the ceremony. 
B^Tbc fierce noble, who twenty-fiTc years before had 
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ptrioted hi* swwd at the htttM of 3 pope, now \aA 
the place of the Pope u a diapeiuer of the Imperial 
crown, placbg it with hi« own haiKl upon the GemuD 
kmg'i head. Well had he avenged the wrooga of hu 

Rome felt the abtcnce of the Pope aa an everMD- 
creuiiig misfortune. GregorOTiiu teUs us that, * Id 
povenjr and obscurity she withered awajr, a mblMgh- 
heap of history, while the Pope accumulated gold and 
treasures in distant Avignon. The savage feuda of the 
Dofales, quarrelling for the shreds of the amUorial 
mantle, raged day and night above the dust and niina. 
The hostile houses of Colonna and Oraini aerercd 
Rome as the Ouelpha and Ghibellinei levered other 
cities. One conld not overpower the other.' . . . 
*No means sufficed to reconcile the hatred of the 
hostile iaccions in Rome. Familv fought agunst 
fiimily, the populace agunst the nobuity, the pteboans 
among themBelves. A truce was occasionally agreed 
upon ; then all sides rushed again to arms. Vain WNe 
the exhortations of Benedict XII., the Pope at Avig- 
non. The factions entrenched themselves in Romet 
where they barred one entrance after another. Stephen 
Colonna held four bridges ; the remainder were occu- 
pied by Jacopo Savelli and his followers. On September 



Senators. But the Romans attacked and captured the 
Capitol, expelled one Senator and imprisoned the other, 
and then sought their salvation in the importation of 
two Florentines. The Pope protested against the em- 
ployment of men who w«e not his adherents, and 
superseded them by his nominees. The Romans 
drove the latter away, and no peace came to the miGer- 
aUe city. 
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A brief gleam of aunahine lighted Ror 






a TeEiival was beld on the Capitol for the < 
tion of Petrirch as Poci Laureate, After reciting an 
addrees, the poet waa crowned by the Senator, amid 
the applause of the Romans, who shouted, ■ Long life 
to the poet, and to the Capitol.' The memory of her 
great past brought to Rome the foremoEt literary man 
of the age, there to receive the patronage of the miser- 
able beggars and cut-throats who lingered among her 
ruins. A strange scene. 

On one, at least, of the spectators it made a deeji 
impression. Unobserved among the crowd was a young 
roan of singular personal beauty, Nicola, son of Lorenzo 
Gabrini, to us known as Rienzi, In his own day Cola 
di RieDZO. His father was an innkeeper, his mother a 
washerwoman, his profession that of a notary. Unlike 
his barbarous fellow-citizens, who knew nothing of 
Roman history, Rienzi had read of the great days of 
the ruler of the world in Livy, Seneca and Cicero. 
And as he saw the chief representative of [European 
literature crowned in the city which had honoured 
Horace and Virgil, as he watched the vulgar bandits 
going tiirough the ancient ceremonies, he longed for a 
restoration to Rome of some of her former greatness. 
Perhaps he had read the De Monarchla, and had fol- 
lowed Dante's argument as to the necessity of a central, 
luuTersal monarchy with Rome for its capital. Stand- 
iog before the inscriptions on the marble slabs which 
lay about the city, he eagerly explained their meaning 
to any who would hear him, and spoke of the great 
traditions of the deserted capital. 'Where are those 
good old Romans >. ' he would say. ' Where is their 
lofty rectitude '. Would that I could transport myself 
back to the times when these men flourished ! ' 

Though regarded as a visionary, e 
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ClemcDt VI. It Angnoa, to beg him to re-viBit Rome 
and to declare a Jubilee for the year 1350. The Pope 
WU pleased with his eloquence, and, while not able to 
Tiiit Rome, agreed to niake the Jubilee a celebration 
every fifty year*. Rienzi was greatly eacouraged, and 
endeavourea, by speeches and aymbolical pictures, to 
kindle the enthusiaun of the Romaos. He discovered 
m the Laterao the bronze tablet inscribed with part of 
the Lex Regia, by which the Imperial power wu 
conferred on Vespasian. He had it built into the wall 
behind the choir of the Lateran basilica, and round it 
a painting made of the Senate making Vespa«ao Em- 
peror. He invited nobles and people to listen to a 
discourse on the subject, which he delivered from a 
prepared tribuoe, wearing a white toga and white hat, 
' Illustrious Rome,' he begao, ' lies in the dust. She 
caooot even see her fall, since both her eyes — the 
emperor and the Pope — have been torn from her. 
Romans, behold bow great was the splendour of the 
Senate, which invested the Imperium with authority in 
former days.' Then he read and explained the bscrip- 
tioD to his listeoers. 

One day a great picture was seen paiDted on the 
wall of the church of S. Angelo in Pescheria, in which 
the sad cooditioo and fiiture greatness of Rome were 
allegorically presented by a burning woman, 30 angel, 
doves, and so on. Then on the wall of S. Giorgio in 
Velabro appeared an inscription prophesying the resur- 
rection of Rome. 

While Rienzi's opiotona were approved, people were 
astonished at his taking the trouble to enunciate thera. 
A revival of Roman glory seemed beyond all reasonable 
expectations. 

The subsequent errors of the young enthusiast arose 
in part from his hatred of the nobles. His younger 
brother had been murdered in the street, and Rienzt's 
140 
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'cfibrtB to obtain the puniahmcDC of the murderer bad 
been received with the saeers of the barons, who 
taunted him with his lowly birth. John Colonna 
invited him to meet a company of the oobility at dinner, 
oatensibly in order to hear about hie projects, but realiy 
to amuee hie guests. Rienzi was stung by their superior 
airs, and mocking laughter. He greatly tickled the 
nobles with his angry deliance, as, pointing from one 
to the other, he promised to hang some, and have 
Others beheaded, when he came to be their ruler. 

The Jubilee of 1350, from which both Rome and 
the Pope expected to obtain great profit, was approach- 
ing. The first Jubilee, or holy year, was announced 
by Boniface VIII. in 1300. He promiaed plenary 
indulgence to all who during the year should visit the 
badlicas of St. Peter and St. Paul. These indulg- 
ences had their origin in the early days of Christianity. 
The Roman spirit of centralisation, of subordination of 
the individual to the State, was as marked in the small 
association of Christians as in the great world of the 
Roman Empire. All sin against the Christian religion 
was regarded primarily as sin against the Christian 
community. The secret meetings of the sect being 
imder the ban of the law, it was very accessary to 
enforce discipline, and to expe! all half-hearted or 
suspicious members. Any sin against the Christian 
religion was followed by expulsion, unless the sinner 
•atisfied the community of his regret. He had to con- 
viliee the society of his sincerity by (1) public confes- 
non; (2) a voluntary peace-offering. Then only 
would the president lead the congregation in a common 
prayer to God for forgiveness and acceptance of the 
repentant culprit once more into the Christian fold. 
Gradually the priest came to act for the community. 

E Church then laid down the doctrine that there was 
iy, and purgatorial, punishmeDt for all sin. The 
Q 341 
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latter could not with certainty be avoided ; but the 
Church, on coofesiioD and the receipt of ao offering 
in proof of penitence, agreed lo iniereede for the peti- 
tioDer. For the sin against the Church, an indulgence, 
or forgiveness, was granted, in return for a money pay- 
ment or other Eervice. Urban II. granted plenary 
indulgence, a pardon for all sins against the Church, 
to all actual Crusaders ; and this was afterwards ex- 
tended to all who made a money | 
advancement of the Crusades. Whe 
Acre in 1292, the Crusades came to 
VIII. hit upon the plan of the Jubilee 
of stimulating Christian enthusiasm, and assisting the 
Papal iinances by the sale of indulgences. 

It was an immense success. All Europe responded, 
in a general contagion of religious zeal. The roads b 
the remotest parts of Germany, Hungary, Britain, were 
crowded with pilgrims on the march to Rome. It 
was estimated that there was a trafRc of ^o,OQ0 
pilgrims in and out of the dty daily, and that 2,ocx),000 
had entered Rome in the year. The ofFerings 
were gathered b at the altars with long rakes, the 
copper cobs alone giving a value of 50,000 gold 
florbs. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
event. From that time, jubilees and indulgences be- 
came the chief features in Papal policy. Al first in- 
tended to inaugurate the comniencement of each century, 
the jubilees were afterwards fixed at btcrvals ol 
fifty, then thirty-three, and finally twenty-five years. 
Onginally to be earned only by personal attendance in 
Rome, indulgences were extended to all who visited 
certain specified churches in other countries, until the 
pilgrimage came to hold a secondary position to the 
payment of money. The money so obtained was indis- 
pensable to the PontifT. It was the sheet-anchor of 
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hia finance. The manner in which it wu collected 
bastened the Reformation. 

Rienzi, the Roman people, and the Pope, were uniied 
in their deeire for a succeesful Jubilee. But do pil- 
grims could be expected in Rome so long aa the roada 
in the envirODfl were infested with banditti, and the 
very streets of the city unsafe. Thus the effort of 
Rienzi to establish good government, though opposed 
by the noble robbers and malefactors, was warmly sup- 
ported by Pope and people. With their approval, 
Rienzi, dter hearing masa in the church of S. Angelo 
b Pegcheria, marched at the head of a mob, accom- 
panied by a Papal legate, to the Capitol, where he 
anoounced new laws for the good estate [iiiono slato). 

He declared that henceforth every murderer would be 
executed; that alt fortresses, bridges, and gates, would 
be taken out of the hxoAi of the nobles, and confided to 
a representati™ of the people ; that the barons would 
be compelled to keep the roads open, and to put down 
bandits ; that widows and orphans and religious houses 
would be supported by the Government ; and a granary 
established in each region. The people, who were 
assembled on the Capitol, reapandcd to thia announce- 
ment with shouts of applause ; and Rienzi was named 
Tribune. He called himself ' Nicholas, by the grace 
of Jesus Christ, Severe and Merciful, the Tributie of 
Freedom, Peace and Justice, and the Liberator of the 
Holy Roman Republic' 

Old Stephen Colonna, on being summoned to Rome 
by the Tribune, answered : ' Tell the fool that if he 
troubles me with his insolence I will throw him from 
the windows of the Capitol,' But he had to come, 
and was forced to join the other nobles in swearing 
obedience to the Tribune, and to the laws of the Good 
Enate, 

Rienzi caused many of the baronial towers to be 
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demoKihed, uxl raccceded in bringiog bock wdcr aod 
prcMperity to Rome. But his intatiable vanitj^ and 
Mlf-iodulgence ruined him. The sneers of the nobles 
at his lowly birth still rankled. The son of a washer- 
woman now aoDounced that his fatlier was no less a 
person than the Emperof Henrj VII, Not content 
with his imperial ancestry, he determined to have him- 
self knighted, with solemnities of special rarity and 
splendour. The popular festiTal of the I «t of August 
was at hand. On the prerious ereniiig, Rienzi, 
accompanied byatl the duefciTic and cleric ofHcials of 
Rome, proceeded in state to the baptistery of the 
Lateran, aikd bathed in the basin of green basalt in 
which CooBtantine is said to have washed away both 
his Paganism and his leprosy. He slept in tbe 
baptistery, and next morning was bvested with the 
girdle and gold spurs of a knight. An immense pgUic 
banquet was given io the Lateran field, and the bronze 
hoTK of Marcus Aureliui poured wine from one nottril, 
water from tbe other. From this time Rienzi gave 
himself great titles — Candidate of the Holy Sporit, 
the Knight Nicholas, Friend of the World, Tribune 
Augustus, and so forth. On the i ;th of August, the 
day of the Assumption of the Virgin, he was crowned 
with six wreaths made of oak, ivy, myrtle, laurel, olire 
— all taken from plants growing on the Arch of Cod- 
stantine — and, liDally, silver. He now declared that he 
was filled wiiii the Holy Ghost, compared himself with 
Christ, and behaved in a most extravagant manner. 

The festivals of the ist and ijth August were to 
Rienzi what the feast of the Supreme Being was to 
Robespierre. They were the pinnacle from which a 
fall was inevitable. 

Rienzi still felt that he had not suiliciently triumphed 
over the barons. Their sneers at John Colonna't 
dboer-party had not been fiJIy paid back. He invited 
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a spleadid bantjuet in the Capitol. 
' ;g with hiB illusirious guests, he 
; them with his grandeur and 
J. But he had a moment of sweet revenge in 
store. At the close of the meal every aristocrat 
present was arrested, and thrust into prison, on the 
charge of treasonous conspiracy against the popular 
government. They were condemned to death. The 
great be!! of the Capitol tolled for their execution. 
They were brought to the scaifold in the Capitol ; coti- 
fessed ; and were shriven. Stephen Colonna alone 
refused to confess, declaring, with true aristocratic 
arrogatice, that no plebeian would have the courage 
to put bim to death. Marvellous to relate, Rieozi 
did in fact tremble before the proud old noble. He 
preached a long sermon, concluding with a free pardon 
to all ; and promoted some of these convicted traitors 
to Che highest ofHces in the State. His conduct 
was universally regarded as an ignoble exhibition of 
Kuiity, spite and cowardice. His plebeian friends were 
Iphamed, his aristocratic enemies infuriated. 
B The populace were of sterner stuff. In a battle 
Eixside the gate of S. Lorenzo on November 20, 
1347, the barons were severely defeated, Stephen 
Colonna (son of the great Stephen), his eon John, 
Peter Colonna, Jordan Orsini, and many others of the 
chief nobles being slain. So many were killed that the 
fell of the power of tiie nobility in Rome is reckoned 
from that date, Rienzi showed himself a coward 
during the fight, and behaved like a cad when his 
side had won. The Colonna widows brouj:ht their 
dead 10 be bviried in the family chapel in Ara Ctcli. 
Rienzi ordered them to be driven away. ' If these 
three accursed corpses irritate me further,' he said, 
WA will have them thrown into the ditch of the hanged, 
^nvhich as traitors tbey belong.' On the day after 
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the battle he look hit son Lorenzo to the spot where 
Slejiben Colonna bad fallen, and baptized bim with the 
noble's blood as 'Knight Lorenzo of the Victory,' 
He led his troops in triumph to the Capitol, where he 
crowned himself with a wreath of olive ; then, wiping 
his bloodless sword upon his drese, he exclaimed, 
" Thou hast struck the ear from a head which neither 
emperor nor Pope was able to cut off! ' 

The good government and the grand schemes of the 
I Tribune bad, in seven monih6, degenerated into tyranny 
1 self-indulgence. The Romans began to dislike 
and to be ashamed of their leader. When the Pope 
itaued a bull accuabg Rienzj of the intention to restore 
the Empire in his own person, and threatened excom- 
munication, Rieozi was abandoned by Rome. TotaUy 
incapable of assuming any determined ot manly attitude, 
the Tribune alternately swore and prayed. On De- 
cember 15, 1347, he abdit:atcd; then, after a brief 
refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo, secretly Bed the 

Hia place was taken by the Black Death. Tht 
ravages of the plague in the middle of the fourteenth 
century filled Europe with superstitious terror. The 
world went mad with fear. Some, imitating the Pagan 
attitude towards the early Christians, attributed the 
calamity to the existence in the world of Jews, who 
were killed in Lrge numbers ; others joined the pro- 
cessions of flagellants which swarmed through the 
towns; others again, feeling the uncertainty of life, 
took to robbery and self-indulgence. In Rome, 
Bparsely pojJulated, the plague appears 10 have been 
comparatively nioderaie. A memen'o of its pre- 
Hcnce exists in the steps leading to the church of 
the Ara Cceli, built for the use of the pilgrims who 
came to worship an image of the Virgin, which the 
Romans regarded as their special protector from epi- 
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^^nemicB. (The existing steps are restoration g. ) Pos- 
^hnbly the violent earthquake which seriously injured 
^Boiany of the ^rnous moDumente, and drove the io- 
^UubitaDts out of their houses to live io tents, may have 
^Kbad a sanitary ioiluence. 

^v The condition of Rome was indeed so desperate that 
^Kt could not have withstood any such blows as those 
^f dealt by the Black Death upon Florence. The power 
of the barons had been almost destroyed by the death of 
their leaders on the field of battle ; the Tribune of the 
people had been driven out of the city ; the Pope was 
permanently absent. The Jubilee of 1 350 saved 
^EKome. It was also the one hope of mankind. The 
^nvorld seemed to be passing through a time of nightmare, 
^Kwhicb made penitence, confession and absolution more 
"than ever necessary. Matteo V ill an i says that 1, 100,000 
pilgrims arrived in Rome between Christmas and Easter, 
aod 800,000 more at Whitsuntide. The number was 
undoubtedly very great. With them came Petrarch, 
who expressed the amazement and horror of all the 
pilgrims at the terrible condition of Rome. ' The 
houses are overthrown, the walls come to the ground, 
the temples fall, the sanctuaries perish, the law3 are 
trodden under foot. The Lateran lies on the ground, 
and the Mother of all the churches stands without a 
roof and exposed to wind and rain. The holy dwell- 
ings of S. Peter and S, Paul totter, and what was 
lately the temple of the Apostles is a shapeless heap of 
niios to excite pity in hearts of stone.' The riotous 
anarchy of Rome may be judged from the fate of the 
Jubilee Legates appointed by the Pope to dispense in- 
dulgences. One of them. Cardinal Guido, fled from 
Rome, terrified by the savage mob which had attacked 
the palace. The other. Cardinal Anibaldo, after re- 
H criving an arrow through his bat, sever dared to appear 
^MB the Btreett without a helmet under his hat, and a 
V 249 
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cou of mail under hit haUt. He wat ereo driTeo to 
the extraordinary cxpedieDt of laying Rome under the 
interdict for eight days, during die holy year. He, 
and Bercral members of his family, died in the month 
of July, of [KHSon, it wat said. 

While Rome wa< given up to plague, murder and 
robbery, Ricnzi was living among the hernuts of the 
Praticelli, in the mountains of the Abiuzzi. As a 
tertiary of Uie Order, he wore the single coarse gown 
and cord, and lived on the rough, scanty Use, He re- 
mained doing penances among the anchorites for more 
than two years. Tlien a hermit, Fra Angelo by name, 
found him out, and explained that by Divine revela- 
tion he had learned that a holy man, chosen of God, 
was destined to reform the world, and that he, Rienu, 
was that man. A parchment containing Merlin's 
prophecies clearly pointed to Rienzi, and b every way 
supported the hermit's tale, Riena did not hesitate. 
He left his solitude and went forth once more to 
reform the world ; only to lind himself, after much 
wandering, a prisoner at Avignon. His life was in 
danger, but Petrarch interceded for him. Clement VI, 
died, and the new Pope, Innocent VI,, tried the ex- 
periment of sending Rienzi to Rome, to restore order 
under the Papal authority. The Romans received him 
with enthusiasm. But they found a great change in 
their former favourite. ' Formerly,' says Muratori, 
'he was sober, temperate, abstemious; be had now 
become an inordinate drinker ; he was always eating 
confectionery, and drinking. It was terriUe to see him. 
It is said chat in person he was of old quite meagre ; 
he had become enormously fat, and jovial as an abbot.' 

His personal appearance and habits had become re- 
volting, and his government was now an unmitigated 
tyranny, compounded of unjust taxation, personal 
extravagance and capricious hanging. In two short 
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B.months the people were driTCO to revolt. They 
gathered oo the Capitol, crying, ' Death to the tyrant,' 
and set lire to the palace f since replaced by the eKist- 
iog Palace of the Senator). Rienzi appeared on the 
balcony, dressed in his knightly armour, and tried to 
speak. But the people would not listen ; they pelted 
him with stones, and one with an arrow pierced 
the Tribune's hand. He then determined to escape. 
He hastily cut off his beard, blackened his face, put on 
the clothes of a shepherd, and joined the crowd. But 
he was recognised by his gold bracelets, and surrounded 
by the hootbg mob. He stood among them, unable 
to make himself heard, for more than an hour, close to 
the basalt lions which stood at the bottom of the 
palace steps — the spot at which he had firsi announced 
the Good Estate, and where afterwards many of his 
victims had been hanged. At last, during a slight lull 
in the groaning and hooting, hie voice was heard com- 
mencing a speech. Fearful of its influence, the nearest 
man silenced it with a thrust of his pike. Then all 
turned to hacking at the corpse. 

Rienii's two governments lasted no more than nine 
months together. A few weeks of power made Uim a 
cruel, unjust and incompetent ruler, devoted chiefly to the 
iodulgence of his passions and his vanity. But for the 
onique conditions, in time and place, of his environment, 
he would never have risen to a false and unhappy celebrity. 
Arnold of Brescia has more of our respect. He 
was DO boaster, no drunkard. His single-minded 
integrity, religious devotion, and clean life had earned 
for him the praise of hie ascetic opponent. Si. Bernard. 
While Rienzi aimed merely at the regeneration of 
Rome, Arnold worked for a reformation of society. 

11 He denounced the temporal Papacy, as did St. 

^Hifiemard, for its effect in oppressing the State and 

^^Begradbg the Church, and hoped Chat by its overthrow 

tZl" 
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not only would Rome once more become importaot, 
but the true teaching of Chrut would be renewed 
throughout Chrinendom. Arnold feiled aa completely 
aa Rienz!. But hi* aims were far the larger ; their 
advocacy had in it no self-aeeking ; and they have been 
nicceufully accomplished by a subsequent geDerati<m. 
Italy has made Rome, not Rome Italy. Arnold law, 
what Rienzi did not ace, that the claims of Rome were 
trivial compared with the claims of Italy, nay, of man- 
kind ; that it was not for her own sake, bnt for the 
advantage of Italy and the world, that Rome was to be 
the capital of the Peninsula. 

Soon after the fall of Rienzi, the cessation of the war 
betwecD Eaglaod and France let loose upon society 
large numbers of professional soldiers, who went about 
in bands under some noted leader, and made a living 
out of war, Italy, where rival towns and nobles, 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, were always at feud, offered 
a great field for these adventurers. One of the roost 
famous of them was an Englishman, Sir John Hawk- 
wood, known to the Italians as 'Acuto,' in command 
of ' The While Company.' Accosted one day by two 
mendicant friars with the customary ' God give you 
peace,' Hawkwood rudely answered, ' God take away 
your alms,' The terrified friars protested they meant 
no harm. Hawkwood rejoined, *Do 3rou not know 
that I live by war ? You are praying that God would 
make me die of hunger.' One of his first expeditions 
was directed againat Avignon, which was in so defence- 
less a state that Innocent VI. was glad to buy him off, 
pointing, at the same time, to the vast plunder and the 
soldicrless condition of Italy. Hawkwood took the 
hint, and had a long and triumphant career in Italy in 
the employ of the Visconti, of the Pope, and finally of 
the Republic of Florence, He married the daughter 
of Bemabo Vieconti. On his death the Florentines 
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gave him a public funeral, and commemorated his sn- 
vices by an equestrian portrait in monochrome in the 
Duomo. Some of the noblest Roman houaes contri- 
buted young aristocrats to tlie ranks of the coodottieri, 
even the Colonna, Orsini and Savelli. Others — the 
Sforza, Braccio, Malatesta, etc. — owe their rise to the 
alnlity of a plebeian mercenary soldier. 

Rome continued her appeal to the Pope to return to 
j tm capital. Petrarch aod the saintly Catherine of 
Siena added their entreaties. It was evident that the 
I AvignoDese residence was ruining both Rome and the 
' Papacy. Rome was losing trade and population, and 
had become a den of thieves. The Papacy had come 
in contact with the critical Western mind ; white the 
idleness, luxuriance and vice of the court at Avignon 
still fiirther estranged sympathy, and destroyed respect. 
Yet the French Popes would in all probability have 
continued to enjoy their ease in their beloved France, 
if it had oot been for the revolt against the Papa! 
authority, organised by Florence among the Italian 
cities. If Rome had joined the federation, it ia 
probable that the whole of Italy would have been lost 
to the Pope. But Rome held back, and continued to 
urge upon the Pope the absolute necessity of his return, 
pointing out the probable consequences of a refusal. 
The very life of the Papacy was at stake. Rome, 
Petrarch and Catherine triumphed. Gregory XI. 
entered Rome ; the Papacy was saved, not from 
Roman turbulence, for that at once recommeoced, nor 
from schism, for the greatest of schiema immediately 
broke out, but from the fate in store at Avignon — from 
oblivion. 

Gregory XI. left Avignon on September 13, 1376, 
MarieiUea 00 October 2, and arrived at Ostia on 

Euary 14, 1377. Every step of the halting journey 
attendnl with alarming omens, every advance made 
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in inxiety and ffar. Prcmi Oitia he uiled np the 
Tiber, landing at St. Paul's, where he waa met t^ the 
chueiiB ; a procesdon wai formed, and a triumphal 
march made into Rome on the 17th Jainiary i377. 
Preceded by a large com^y of dancing buflooat 
drested in white, came the Pope riding a fine, richly- 
clothed horie, while the Senator and nobles c^ Rome 
held a baldacchino over his head. "Vhx ronte wai 
along the bank of the river, through the deserted Field 
of Mars, and across the bridge m St. Angelo to St. 
Peter's. The Frenchman's path was strewn with 
rose* by the enthnriastic people. He looked upon 
thor rough exterior, heard thnr strange speech, and 
obeerved the desolation and min around him, with feel- 
ings of disgust and dismay- He had left behind him 
the land of his birth, his luxurious home, a safe retreat 
from violence ; he was now in the midst of a fbieign 
people whose turbulence had driven away many of hii 
predecessors, who were in the lowest state of poverty 
and degradation. He had been warned by his phy- 
ncians that his delicate constitutian would lie serioualy 
injured by the climate. He regarded himself, not 
without reason, a« a martyr to the necessities of the 
Church. 

The Pope's fear» were Boon justified. Rome entirely 
repudiated hie temporal authority, definitdy refusmg to 
pye up her Republican fo:ms, her self-government. 
Gregory resolved, to return to Avignou. If he had 
done so, it is probable that no Pope would again have 
left the comfort and security of the French retreat. 
At this crisis the pestilential atmosphere of Rome, 
which had so often been fatal to the invasions from the 
north, intervraed to prevent desertion. Before the 
final arrangements for his departure had been com- 
pleted, Gregory XI. lay dead, and in Rome. Bitterly 
had he regretted having listened to the mystic prophecies 
1S4 
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'bf the pioua St. Catherine, the classic eothusiaem of 
Petrarch, the self-seeking criea of Rome ; and he died 
belieriDg that his personal sacrifice had been in vatn. 
A fine monument was erected to his memory by 
the gratefiJ Romans in the church of S. Francesca 
Rumana. 

The death of the Pope at Rome, by fixing the 
Conclave in the city, gave the Romans the opportunity, 
which for seventy years had been denied to them, of 
interfering in the election eo as to force the cardinals to 
elect a Roman, or at least an Italian. There were 
sixteen cardinals at Rome— one Spaniard, four Italians, 
and eleven Frenchmen, but the latter were In two hostile 
bodies. The government of the ctty was in the hands 
of a Senator, assisted by the thirteen captains of the 
regions. Their firet precaution vim to banish the lead- 
ing nobles, and to guard the gates, with the double 
purpose of preventing the provincial barons from enter- 
ing, and the cardinals from leaving. The cardinals sent 
all their valuables to the Castle of St. Angelo for safe 
keeping. They were unable to prevent the Roman 
mob from entering the Vatican apartments, in which 
the Conclave was to be held, which some of them 
iDsisted upon searching to assure themselves that none 
but cardinals were there, and that the electors had no 
secret outlet for escape. When the rabble were at 
last induced to withdraw, they threatened to kill all 
the cardinals if a Roman or Italian pope were not 
elected, and continued throughout the night to shout, 
' Romano, Romano la volemo lo Papa, o almanco 
Italiano.' As the cardinals were unable for some time 
to come to a decision, the Romans began to prepare 
combustibleB for burning the Conclave apartments ; and 
they pushed long spears up into the hall through the 
boards, from below. At last an Italian, the Archbishop 
of Ban (Urban VI.) was elected. Unluckily a report 
15! 
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■pmd that their chmce had Men opoo Cardiiu] llbstl- 
detchi, ■ Ronuo, and the joy of the populace at the Dnn 
made the cardinali afiaia to let the truth be koowo. 
They put the aged Tibaldetchi on the Papal chair, 
clothed in the Papal maptk and mitre ; and^ while the 
delighted Romans prostrated theroaelTCt for the adoia- 
wa of the mock Pope, the giaky dector* fled, lome out 
of Rome altogether, othera to thor own palacet, othen to 
the CaMie of St. Angelo. For aome time Tibaldetchi 
in Tun coottnned to deny that he was the Pope. Hii 
[ffoteata were ascribed to htunility. But when the 
people learned at last how they had been tricked, tbcr 
burst into the Vatican, crying, ' Death to the traitors ! , 
Marching for the ml Pope, Urban VI., who had 
fortunately discovered a secore place of concealment, 
and thus escaped asMsainatiDn. Next moroing ptssioni 
had cooled. The Romans consoled themselTet with 
the fact that the Pope was not French bnt Italian, and 
Urban VI. was duly crowned a few day* later. 

Irretrierable mischief had, however, been done. The 
French party declared that the election of Urban VI, 
had been obuined by violence, and was therefore illegal 
and void. They elected Robert of Geneva as Clement 
VII. The Church was split in two, the whole of 
Europe divided. Italy (exc^ Naples), Hungarv, Ger- 
many, Flanders, England supported Urban ; Naples, 
Savoy, France, Spain favoured Clement. The great 
schism followtog the Babylonish Captivity was a heavy 
diaaBter to the Papacy. Rome, with her everlasting 
demand for recognitJoa, had a large share in predptat- 
ing the ultimately inevitable Reformation. 

The first task of Urban VI. was to secure hb posi- 
tion in Rome. The Castle of St. Angelo was in the 
hands of the French, It was besieged, and, after a 
long reustance, at length captured. The Romans, in 
their senseless fury, attempted to demolish it, and suc- 
»S6 
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ceeded in destroying the upper part, and !□ tearing off 
the marble blocks, wbich tbey used as paving- stones. 
(Its older form is depicted in a fresco by Cimabue at 
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During the forty years of the great schiam, Rome 
continued to be a centre of intrigue and violence. In- 
Burrections were frequent. The Pope would be driven 
out of the city one day, return soon after in triumph, 
hang a number of the citizens, and then be compelled 
once more to escape. Boniface IX. had to fly for his 
life. But the Jubilee of I400 was approaching ; and 
the Romans, fearful of losing his valuable presence 
during the holy year, were obliged to beg his return. 
He came back on hie own conditions. The banderisi 
or baoaeretB, democratic captains of the thirteen regions, 
were for ever deprived of their power — the deathblow 
10 Republican government in the city ; and the Pope's 
nominee, Malatesta, was installed as Senator. Boni- 
&ce strengthened his position by restoring the Casde oi 
St. Angelo, rebuilding the Palace of the Senator on 
the Capitol, and fortifying the Vatican. 

Two of the Colonnas of Palestrina, John and 
Nicholas, headed a body of malcontents and forced 
their way into the city through the Porta del Popolo, 
raising the cry, ' Long live the people ! Death to the 
tyrant Boniface ! ' But the Capitol was ably defended 
hj the Senator, a Venetian ; the assailants defeated ; 
and thirty-one of their number taken prisoner and 
hanged. The public executioner coiJd not be found. 
The youngest of the condemned men was spared on 
condition diat he hanged the rest ; which he did, 
amongst them his own father and brother. 

Rome, in this same Jubilee year of 1400, was 
Tisiced by a fresh outburst of llagellants, whose melan- 

Ely processions of howling and bleeding men and 
nen filled the streets ; and by another unwelcome 
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viiitor brought by the Jobtlee pilgrinu — the pUgne. 
Never hu Rome teeo x Jubilee to compare with that 
of 14XM for bloodihed, for disease, fw despair and 
misery. 

On tbe death at Boniface IX., in 14O4, the city 
was oniiie more io a Mate of tmttnlt, the cries of Guelph, 
Ghibelline, Colonna, Orsini reaoimdiiig through the 
barricaded streets. Ladislaa, King of Naples, ap- 
peared in Rome to act as mediator between the cit; 
and tbe Pope. But the arrangement he made soon 
broke down. The Romans claimed Ponte Molle as 
within their area of government, which the Pope re- 
fiised to acknowledge. After some fighting it was 
agreed that the bridge should be broken down in the 
middle, so as to make its possession useless to either 
tide. As soon as this wanton destruction had been 
carried out, the quarrel blazed with greater fiiry than 
ever, owing to the seizure by Migliorati, the Pope's 
nephew, of eleven respected deputies of the people, on 
thrir way back from an interview with the Pope. The 
envoys were dragged into the hospital of S. Spinto, 
deliberately murdered, and their dead bodies thrown 
out of the window into the crowded street below. A 
paroxysm of iiiry at the dastardly deed came ofer the 
people. Pope and cardinals fled for their lives, and 
were followed with such eagerness that many of the 
Papal retinue died oo their way to Viterbo, from fear 
and exhaustion ; others were caught and at once 
killed. The people burst into and sacked the Vatican, 
where they installed John Colonna, calling him, io jest, 
John XXIII. Rome was in the hands of the mob. 
This state of anarchy sooo became intolerable, and 
when Paul Orsini appeared at the head of a Papal 
force, he was welcomed as the symbol of law and 
order. The drama ended in the usual manner, with 
the triumphal re-entry of tbe Pope at the urgent 
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entreaty of the petiple who had but recently Antea 
him away. 

The next few years of Roman history are a 
chronicle of fnrther diaorders. The dty was fought 
(at by Ladislas of Naplea, Lewis of Anjou, aod a 
number of condottieri leaders, of whom Sfarza, Braccio, 
Paul Orsini, Malateeta and Coraa were the most pro- 
mioeiit. She had at ooe time (14.1;) no less than 
three popes — John XXIII., Gregory XII. and 
Benedict XIII, At last Europe interveaed. The 
Council of Constance, after burning Hus and Jerome, 



him began a new chapter b the history of Rome and 
of Europe. 
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CHAPTER Vlll 
Renaissance Rome 

'E ceilo lona di feniu opiniont, cbe le pictre nelle man ne 
tiino degne di [eTcrcniui { el •nolo inrf eIU aeit *!■ iepia 
oltre quello che per fli aomuii i pndicita e fttynte' — Doui, 
Cim-iH IF. c. J. 

' Niuqium miau Romi cognoKitiU', qum Romac' — Pararck 

WHEN Martiii V. CDtcred Rome in September 
1 420 he WM met at the Porta del Popolo 
and conducted to the Vatican by the delighted people, 
who had at last a Roman Pope, with great dcmonatra- 
tiODi of joy. But what he nw wai a ghoet, not a 
town. Houses and churchei all in nmw, the deierted 
streets a. mass of nibtnsh and filth j the nobility de- 
stroyed by Riend, the middle class by the wars and 
privations of the forty years of schism ; the only in< 
habitants thieves, beggars, wolves and dogs. An 
English chrooicler of the time says : * O God, how 
pitiable is Rome! Once she was filled with great 
nobles and palaces ; now with huts, thievet, wolves and 
vermin, with waste places, and the Roman* themselves 
tear each other to pieces.' He bad himself seen 
wolves and dogs fighting close to St. Peter's. 

The Florentine, Poggio Bracciolini, came to Rome 
in 1420 aod left an account of the ruios, &om which 
it is evident that classic Rome had already been almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Soon after the arrival of the Pope the Tiber over- 
flowed and inundated the empty town, the water rising 
260 
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in the Pantheon up to the high altar. Few travellers 
dared to approach the city, aurtounded as it was by 
banditti, Martin V, suppressed iheae robbers and set 
justice, long absent, once more in Force. He then 
began to repair the ruined basilicas, and commeaced, in 
humble fashion, the era of architectural adornment. 

The Romans had seen no firm, settled, orderly 
gOTernment since the days of Boniface VIII,, a period 
of one hundred and twenty years, and were deeply 
grateful to Martin for the change which he brought. 
On hia death, after a ]>oniificate of fourteen years, the 
whole people followed the funeral procession to the 
Basilica of St, John Lateran, where a fine tomb, 
with a recumbent efiigy in bronze by Antonio Filarete, 
was raieed to bis memory. The epitaph speaks of th» 
' temporum suorum felicitas.' It was only as a coutrasi 
to what had gone before that the Romans spoke of the 
happy times of Martin V. 

His successor, Eugenius IV., threw Rome once 
more into disorder by the severe measures he took to 
compel the relatives of the late Pope to give up the 
wealth which they had derived from him. The 
Colonnas refiiaed to disgorge. Eugenius seized Otto, 
the treasurer of Martin V., subjected hira to a torture 
from which he ejtpired, and hanged two hundred of the 
Colonna adherents. The Colonna palace he razed to 
the ground. For a time he was able to keep Rome 
in subjection. But it was not long before the Romans 
rose in insurrection, stormed the Capitol, and once 
more set up a Republic. The Pope had tlie greatest 
difficulty in escaping from his infuriated subjects. In 
bis reign Antonio Filarete made the bronze gates of 
the central doorway of St. Peter's, in imitation of the 

^^ ^eat work by Ghiberti at the Baptistery of the 

^B^uomo, Florence. 

^H If the strictly medieval history of Rome closes with 

L ' 
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Boni&ce VIII, b 1 303, and the period of deeertioD and 
decay come* to an end on the arrival of Martin V, b 
1 420, the era of new life, of RenaiMance, bcnni wiib 
Nicholas V. in mT- The chief object of Nicholas 
V. was to increase the prestige of the Church b; the 
grandeur of a new Rome. Before his time pilgrim* 
to Rome had gazed with horror at the gcandaloiu 
behanour of Pope and cardinals, with contempt at 
the poverty and meanneu of Rome. Boccaccio wittily 
expressed this in his story of a Jew converted to 
Christianity by a visit to Rome, where he found a 
dirty little town in ruins aiKl a clergy utterly rcgard- 
le*B of the decencies of polite society. The Jew was 
at once convinced of die divine origin of a religion 
which could live apd flourish b spite of its contempt- 
ible Pope, its ihameless cardinals and the pestilential 
beggary of its capital. 

Nicholas V. determined to ciiange all this. He 
thus explained his policy : * To create solid aod stable 
convictioDB in the mbde of the uncultured masses, there 
must be somethbg that appeals to the eye : a popular 
Ikith, sustained only by doctrbee, will never be any- 
thing but feeble and vacillating. But if the authority 
of the Holy See were visibly displayed in majestic 
buildinga, imperishable memorials and witnesses seem- 
ingly planted by the hand of God Himself, belief 
woiild grow and strengthen like a tradition from one 
generation to another, and all the world would accept 
and revere it. N°ble editiceB combining taste and 
beauty with imposing proportions would immensely 
conduce to the exaltation of the chair of St. Peter.' 
This was hardly a new discovery. But Nicholas V, 
was the first Pope who had both the opportunity and 
the will to carry it out. His works were mainly 
restorauoDB. All the important churches were taken 
b hand and the foundations laid for a new basilica of Sl 
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Peter. And Fra Angelico painted die line freacoea in 
NicholaB V.'s chape! in the Vatican. 

The money for these works was obtained Irom the 
large crowds of pilgrims who flocked into Rome for 
the Jubilee of 1450, As the people were returning 
one evening from St. Peter's a block occurred od the 
bridge of St. Angelo, which resulted in two hundred 
being crushed to death or pushed into the river. 
The Pope ordered a row of housea in front of the 
bridge to be cleared away, and erected two chapels at 
the entrance, where mass was daily offered for the 
souls of the victima. 

The plague re-appeared in Rome in Jubilee year. 
It was to escape this pestilence, to ward it off by 
mety and desoiion, that many had come 10 Rome. 
The black death had been a constant presence b 
Europe aioce its first advent a hundred years before, 
and needed only a vast concourse of people of every 
rank and nation, all collected in one overcrowded spot, 
to become once more the scourge of society. The 
universal desire to escape the contagion by prayers and 
offeringH at Rome inevitably defeated itself. The 
idea of possible contagion bad obtained no bold on 
the public mind. It was desirable to escape from the 
neighbourhood of the fell disease, but no precautions 
were taken to avoid contact with those who had been 
in the area of infection. Nicholas V. was one of the 
first to realise that the plague was carried from place 
to place by human beings. He left Rome hurriedly 
and shut tiimself up in a lonely castle, whence he 
issued the strictest orders that no man, not even a car- 
dbal, should be allowed to come from Rome to within 
•even miles of his place of refuge, on pain of instant 
excommunication. As the weather became colder the 

I epidemic abated, and Nicholas returned to Rome to 

fe collect the offeriogs of the faithful. 
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The pilgrimt had to Tuit the four princiinl chnrchet 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, Sa. Maria Maggiore, and St. 
John Lateran, every day for eight days in aaccetuon 
if they were fbreigDere, for fourteea days if Italiani, and 
for a moath if Romaiu. Tbeii reward waa a plenary 
indulgeace, by which they obtained remiwion of the 
temporal punishmnita for anch of their line a* had 
already received the absolntian of the Church. At 
this time all the omate cererooniea of the Church were 
carried out with great solemnity and splendour. At 
the Jutnlee of Nicholas V. no effort was spared to im- 
press the spectators. The handkerchief of St. Veronica, 
impressed with the miraculous likeness of the Saviour, 
was exhibited in St. Peter's every Sunday ; the heads 
of the Apoitles St. Peter and St. Paul on Saturdays. 
Every church which had minor relics exposed them 
daily. And the Pope gave his benediction at St 
Peter's every Sunday. 

Fortuoate in many respects, Nicholas V. did not 
escape the fate of all popes, good or bad — a Roman 
revolution. Under the leadership of Stefano Porcaro 
the Romans made another attempt to re-establiah the 
Senate of the Roman Republic. The effort MIed, 
and Porcaro was hanged from the battlements of the 
Castle of St. Angelo. But Nicholas was deeply 
mortified at the ingratitude shown by the Romans for 
his orderly and mild government, and the great improve- 
ments he had made in the city. 

Himself ooe of the most learned men of the day, 
and an ardent collector of books, Nicholas V. extended 
a generous hospitality to the homeless scholars who 
were driven out of Constantinople when it fell into 
the liands of the Turks in 1453. The Papal Court 
became a centre of art and learning. Nicholas founded 
the University of Glasgow, and the Vatican Library. 
He kept learned men constantly employed in tranelat- 
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Greek works ioto Latio. He waa one of the few 
popea who welcomed all literature, whether Christian 
or profane. Catholic writers complain that at that 
date clasMca.1 learning was dangerous to Christianity, 
and that Nicholas V,, by his encouragement, did 
much to spread the false doctrines which produced the 
ReformadoD. 

Pius II. {^neas Sylvius Piccolomini) vainly en- 
deavoured to rouse Europe to a crusade against the 
Turks. Constantinople was not Jerusalem ; reverence 
for the Papacy had been gravely affected by the 
scandals of Avignon and the Great Schism ; and the 
medieval spirit of monastic chivalry and religious de- 
votion had passed away. Instead of leading Euro]ie 
in a crusade the Pope had to face an outbreak in 
Rome. During bin temporary absence the discon- 
tented spirits, who regarded themselves as citizens first 
and Churchmen afterwards, combined with some of 
the barons — Savelli, Colonna, Anguillara — in a plot to 

estore the Republic. The Pope returned to Rome. 

What city,' said he, 'is freer than Rome? You 
pay no taxes, you bear oo burdens, you occupy the 



t honourable 



posts, you 



sell 



your 






at the price you choose, and your houses bring you in 
rich rents. And, moreover, who is your ruler ? Is 
he a count, marquis, duke, king or emperor J No. 
But a greater than all those— the Roman Pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ, whose 
feel all men desire to kiss. He it is who brings you 
glory and prosperity and attracts the wealth of the 
whole world to your gates.' It was the old quarrel. 
Rome had no freedom when the Pope was present, 
and no prosperity when he was absent. It ended in 
the usual way. For a short time the city was terror- 
ised by the robbers and cut-throats who made their 
nt of the civic disorders ; and then the ring- 
267 
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leaders of reform, Tiburzio and Vateriano di ; 
were hanged, and the revolt suppressed. 

At the Conclave held on the death of Pius II. in 
I464, each cardinal Golemnly swore that he would 
obeei've certain prescribed rules, called capiculaiions, 
if be were elected Pope, the object being to incfeaae 
the power of the cardinals and limit that of the Pope. 
As soon as the Venetian, Cardinal Barbo (Paul II.) 
was elected, he repudiated his oath, on the ground that 
Pope 



iiude 



of 




lirectly from God, and 
^iinnot divest himself of 
it. Capitulations re- 
mained a part of the 
Conclave procedure, but 
no pope has ever allowed 
himself to be influenced 
by his oath as a cardinal. 
As compensation to 
the cardinals for their 
subjection, the Pope 
gave them the privilege 
of wearing red robes. He had all a Venetian's 
love of 'mag ni licence, and tried to make tie Papal 
Court a model of splendour for kings to iniiuie. 
His tall, handsome, figure added dignity and im- 
pressiveness to the Papa! processions, and to the 
ornate ceremonies of the Church. He revived the 
use of the triple crown, which he adorned with valu- 
able jewels. He had a passion, in his day regarded 
as a mania, for collecting jewels, cameos, mosaics, 
coins, and similar works of art. The Romans had 
long enjoyed the curious privilege of sacking the apart- 
ments of a newly-elected pope. Cardinal Barbo valued 
his treasures bo highly that he took the precautioo, 
168 
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tefore his election, of snlTODnding hii house with a 
body of Boldiers. The mob, however, were not to be 
denied, and desisted from their aaeault upon the de- 
fended palace only upoa payment of a gum of money 

The chief architectural work of Paul II. waa the 
Palace of St. Mark, or 'di Venezia,' now occupied 
by the Austriao ambassador to the Pope. From this 
fine edifice, which has still the castellated appearance 
of a feudal fortresB, Paul could enjoy the spectacle ol 
tbe Carnival, which he greatly patronised and elabor- 
ated. He made it famous for races in which horses, 
donkeys, buifaloes, children, young men and aged Jews 
took part, the route being from the Piazza de! Popolo 
to the Palazzo Venezia, along the street which thence 
derived its name of Corso. 

The Jews were compelled to run every day during 
Carnival, and were given a dinner of rich food and 
strong wine just before the race, in order to increase 
their distress and the amusement of the spectators. 
Clement IX., in 1668, stopped this cruel ignominy, 
accepting a money payment instead. The horse races 
have only quite recently been abolislied. Their pecu- 
liarity was the absence of jockeys, Strapped oo to 
the backs of the horses were pieces of wood with 
sharp nails sticking out. The pain they produced, and 
the yells of the populace, made the poor beasts half 
crazy with excitement, and they rushed madly down 
the Corso until the Piazza Venezia was reached, the 
first arrival earning a prize subscribed for by the Jews. 
The email street close to the Palazzo Venezia, the 
Via di Ripetta dei Barberi, where the horses were 
caught as they galloped in, preserves the memory of 
thcBc races. 

Splendid processions were organised representing the 
riumpha. Everything possible was done to 
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inmK and delight the pagetnt-lonng Romuu. On 
the la*t day of the CuniTal s magniiiceitt banquet 
wu given to the chief ma^atrates, at the clow of 
which the Pope himself threw uniu among the 

Sixtiu IV. (della Rorere), elected in 1471, made 
nepotism an ewenual feature of Papal policy. He 
tried to extend the temporal power of the Pope by 
advaacing the ibrtunes of his nephew, Piero Riario. 
His example was followed by Alexander VI, on be- 
half of his son Cesare Borgia. But the final concjoett 
of the Papal States was reserved for the militant Jnlios 
II. In support of the policy of Siznu IV,, Alexander 
VI., and Julius II., it it argued that the temporal 
power of the Pope preverved the Papacy, at the time 
of the Reformation, from falling to its primitive con- 
diuon of tushopdom. The Papal States upheld the 
Papacy, and thus gave dme for the reorganisation of 
its ecclesiastical system. At the preaeot day the Papal 
demand for temporal power is baaed on somewhat 
analogous grounds. 

Sixtus IV., as Macfaiavelli remarked, ' was the first 
Pope who began to show the extent of the Papal 
power, and how things that before were called errors 
could be hidden behind the Papal authority.' He 
supported the assassins who lulled Giuliano de Medici, 
aid tried to kill Lorenzo, in the Duomo at Florence. 
The conflict between Colonna and Orsini produced 
desperate broils in Rome, which the Pope increased by 
his treacherous interference. He had Oddo Colonna 
executed, under circumstances which strongly point to 
broken &ith. The mother of Oddo asserted that 
Sixtus IV. 'promised that if we gave up Marino he 
would give np my son. He has Marino, aikd I have 
my son's corpse ; such is his &ith.' Secret assassina- 
tion, and shameless duplicity, were adopted as integral 
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the policy of the Christian Church, by 
^ixtus IV. He began the moral degradation of the 
Papacy, paving the way for Innocent VIII., Alexander 
VI. and Clement VII. 

The Jubilee of i47Si though not so successful as 
that of Nicholas V., brought great wealth, much of 
which Sbttus IV. devoted, in imitaiion of Nicholas V., 
to improvemcnta in the city. He had already, b 
anticipation of the Jubilee, concerted the Ponte Rotto 
into the PoDte Sisto, and thus prevented the recurrence 
of the previous disaster, by making the crowd use the 
PoDte St. Angelo in going to St. Peter's, and the 
Ponte Sisto in returning. Ah preparation for the 
pilgrims, Sixtua IV. also had the great hospital of 
Santo Spirilo almost entirely rebuilt. Other works of 
practical utility were the restoration of the Acqua 
Virgine and the miproveruent of the decorated Fontana 
Trevi j and Rome was given something of its modern 
topography by the straightening and broadening of 
trooked narrow streets, for which purpose many old 
buildings and churches were destroyed. But his 
chief work was the Sistine Chapel. By his order 
the following great artists were employed in decorating 
the walla with paintings, viz. : Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
Sandro Botticelli, Luca Signorelli, Cosimo Rosselli, 
Pietro Perugino and Pinturicchio. Melozzo da Forli 
paiated a portrait of Sixtus IV., surrounded by his 
relatives, appointing Platina as librarian of the Vatican. 
Originally a fresco on the walls of the Vatican library, 
this painting is now on canvas in the Vatican Picture 
Gallery, the process oi removal having caused it much 
damage. Sixtue also employed Filippino Lippi, Luca 
Signorelli, Piero di Cosimo, Fra Diamante, and others 
of less fame, who came to Rome at his bidding. He 
'xiilt the church of S. Maria del Popolo, which 
' IS some of the best paintings and monuments ot 
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the Remittance. Hii own banttfnl tomb i 
chapel of the Sacrament in St. Peter*!. 

Hi* inccessor, Inoocent VIII. (1484-92), wa* the 
father of sixteen children. The era of ihameleM 
tfTiiH't't was fiilly eKabliahed. The example of the 
Onria waa followed by all clastea. Murder and robben, 
in the open light of day, went nnpooiahed, htc that the 
wealthier criminala 
•^ induced t 



> bay absolution. 




Cardinal fi<M^ia, the Papal 
Vice-Chancellor, explained 
the policy of the court by 
laying, ' God deairet not the 
death of a nnner , hut rather 
that he thould pay and 
live.' 

With the help of the 
blood moitey ao obtained, 
Borgia bought the Papal 
chair. To Cardinal Orsini 
he gave hit palace at Rome 
with hit villas of Mooti- 
ceUo and Soriano ; to 
Cardinal Colonoa the Abbey 
of Sutuaco ; to Cardind 
Savelli the church of S. M. Maggiore and the town 
of Civiu Castellana ; to Cardinal Ascanio Sforza four 
mules laden with gold and Bilver, and a promue of 
the otlice of Vice-Chancellor ; and to others in 
similar profusion. Thus did Cardinal Borgia become 
Alexander VI. 

The characterg of Alexander, his son Ceaare, and 
his daughter Lucrezia have long been the subject of 
coDtroversy. Lucrezia has finally been cleared of all the 
charges brought against her. Of Alexander and Cesare 
it is DOW said that, although they were undoubtedly 
J7J 
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treacheroui and murdererB, their cooduct 
differed but little, if at a!!, from that of their peers and 
contemporaries. At least they do not hold that pre- 
eminence in crime which has been assigned to them. 
Tbey were Spaniards, and therefore foreigners — always 
a great disadvaniage at the Papal Court. Cesare made 
a bad irapreHsioa by Bpeakieg in Spanish lo his father 
whatever the company or the occasion. And Alex- 
ander defied public opinion. He was the (irst Pope to 
openly declare himself the father of his children. He 
publicly named Cesare his son, and Lucrezia his 
daughter. To the Italian, a pope who took no pains 
to put on the glo8« of a decent appearance, was a loit 
soul and capable of any crime. When once this 
character was acquired it grew with its own impetus. 
Just as the witty sayings of an entire generation are all 
ascribed to the reigning humorist of the day, so wai 
it with the crimes of the Borgias. No prominent man 
died suddenly but his end was attributed to the poison 
of Alexander, or the dagger of Cesare. The Venetian 
envoy in Rome, after relating the current scandals as to 
the Borgia family, adds : ' Whatever may be the truth, 
one thing is ceruun ; this Pope behaves in an outrageoui 

iand intolerable way.' He gave colour to accusations 
whicb, in themselves, are not grounded upon historical 
fccis. 
There were three exceptionally notorious tragedies 
in the Borgia family : the murder of the Duke of 
Gandia, Alexander's eldest sod ; the murder of the 
Duke of Biseglia, Alexander's son-in-law and husband 
of Lucrezia ; and the death of Alexander himself 

The fate of the Duke of Gandia is thus related by 
the least unreliable contemporary, Burchard ; — 

' On the 8th of June the Cardinal of Valencia 
PifCesare Borgia) and the Duke of Gandia, sons of the 
^ope, supped with their mother, Vanozza, near the 
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church of St. Pietro in Vincoli, sereral other penona 
beiDg pmeot at the eatenaiiuneiit. A late hour 
approaching, and the cardinal iiaving reitunded \a» 
tn'other tliat it was time to return to the apostolic 
palace, they mounted their horses and mules, with onljr 
a few attendants, and proceeded together a« far u 
the palace of Ascaaio Sforza, where the duke took 
leave of Cesare, saybg that he had to pay another 
Tisit that evcDiDg. .Disnusnng, therefore, all his 
attendants, except hia ttaffi^t or footman, and a peison 
in a mask who had pud liim a virit while at supper, 
and who, during the space of a month or thereabouts 
previous to this time, had called on him almost daily 
at the apostolic palace, he took this person behind him 
on a mule, and proceeded to the street of the Jews, 
where he quitted his servant, directing him to remun 
there till a certain hour, when, if he did not return, be 
might return to the palace. The duke then seated 
the person in a mask behind iiim and rode I know not 
whither, but on that night he was assassinated and 
thrown into the river. The servaot, after having been 
diamiased, was also assaulted and mortally wounded, 
and although he was attended with great care, yet he 
could give Qo iateiligible account of what had be^len 
his master. In the morning, the duke not having 
returned to the palace, the servants began to be alarmed, 
and one of them informed the PontiF that he had not 
made his appearance since he left the palace the even- 
ing before. Tliis gave the Pope no small anxiety, 
but still he took no fiirther steps in the matter. When, 
however, the evening arrived, and he found himself 
diGappointed in his expectation that his son would 
retura, he became deeply afflicted, and began to make 
incjuiries of different persona whom he had appointed 
to attend him for that purpose. Among these was a 
man of the name of Giorgio Schiavooe, who, having 
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discharged some timber from a barque in the ri?er, had 
remained on board the vessel to watch it. On being 
interrogated whether he had seen anyone thrown into 
the river on the preceding night, he replied that he saw 
two meo on foot, who came down the street and 
looked diligently about to observe whether any person 
was passing ; that, seeing no one, they retiu'ned, and a 
short ume afterwards two others came and looked 
round in the same manner as the former. No persona 
still appearing, they gave a sign to their companions, 
when a man came, mounted on a while horse, having 
behind him a dead body, the head and arms of which 
bung on one side of the horse, and the feet on the 
other, the two persons on foot preventing the body 
from falling. They now proceeded towards that part 
where the filth of the city is usually discharged into 
the river, and turning the horse with hm tail towards 
the water, the two persons took the dead body by the 
arms and feet, and, with all their strength, Hung it into 
the river. The person on horseback then asked if 
ihey had thrown it in, to which they replied, " Signer, 
It' (" yes, sir "}. He then looked towards the river 
and saw a mantle floating on the stream. He inquired 
what it was that appeared black, on which they 
answered that it was a mantle, and one of them threw 
(tones upon it, in consequence of which it sank. The 
attendants of the Pontiff then inquired of Giorgio why 
he had not revealed this to the Governor of the city, 
to which he replied that he had seen in his time a 
hundred dead bodies thrown into the river at the same 
place without any inquiry being made respectbg them, 
and he had not, therefore, considered it a matter of 
any importance.' 

The body was found with the throat cut, and 

^■mght other wounds, but there were thirty gold ducats 

^Bn f^ purse, showing that the ; 
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robben. The corpee wu takea to the church 
Maria del Popolo, where it lay in state. Alexande 
wa* prostrated with grief. He inrtituted a teai 
inquiry into the matter, without obtaioing anj 
Swjncion fell in turn upon moat of the prominent 
but without remit. At a consistory Alexi 
almost overcome with emotion, said, 'The Dn 
Gandia is dead. Our grief is inexpressible, becan 
loved him dearly. We no longer value the Papa 
ao3rthing else. If we had seven Papades we i 
^ve them ^1 to restore him to life. Perhapt 
has punished us for some sin ; it is not becam 
deserved so cruel a death. It is said that the L< 
Pesaro has killed him ; we are sure that it it nt 
Of the Prince of Stjuiliace it is incredible. W 
sore also of the Dnke of Urbino. God pardon 
ever it be. For ourBelves, we can attend to noi 
neither the Papacy nor our life.' Cardinal At 
Sfbrza at first was strongly suspected ; then Ai 
della Mirandoia, whose house was near the spot i 
the body was found, and who had a beautiful dau} 
But nothing was discovered, and the murder o 
Duke of Gandia remains a mystery. When, 
time afterwards, the Pope began to advance his m 
son Cesare to the place formerly held by the mnr> 
man, suspicion was fastened upon the brother^ 
there it has remained ever since. 

The Papal policy was now directed to the adv 
ment of Cesare. Lucrezia was used for that pui 
She was both beautiful and learned, could reac 
write Latin, Italian and Spanish, On one occ 
during her father's absence from Rome, she wa 
crusted with the opening and answering of the . 
correspondence — a fine example of Alexander's 
tempt for public opinion. Wliile yet a child, Lui 
was betrothed to a Spanish gentleman, a connt 
176 
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which was immeiJiately diMolved by her father on his 
elevacIoD to the Poatifcate. She was married at the 
age of fifteen or sixteeQ to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of 
PeBaro. When the Pope found that Sforza was a 
man of weak, character, useless for ambitious projeetg, 
he annulled the marriage, and gave Lucrezia as wife 
to Alfonso, Duke of Biseglia, natural son of Alfonso 11., 
King of Naples, 

Shortly after the marriage, Lucrezia'a new husband 
was attacked near St. Peter's, and severely wounded, by 
a band of assassins who were immediately escorted out 
of the city by a force of cavalry which had been waiting 
in a place of concealment. Clearly some person of in- 
fluence had instigated the assault. The wounded man 
was carried to the house of the nearest cardinal. Be- 
fore he had recovered from his wounds he was murdered 
in his room. According to the popular belief of the 
time, Cesare himself dispatched his hrother-in-law, being 
admitted into the house for that purpose by Lucrezia. 
Her complicity is now entirely disbelieved. Lucrezia 
was very fond of her husband. She nnrsed him with 
tender care ; she occupied the same room, never leav- 
ing it, and there she herself cooked his food, for fear 
of poison. The best known contemporary account is 
that of the Venetian ambassador, Paolo Capello, who 
thus reported : ' During the time Alfonso lay in his 
sick-room, recovering from his wounds, the Pope, 
knowing the hatred Cesare Borgia bore to his brother- 
in-law, had the house surrounded by guards lest the 
duke should kill htm. On only one occasion, when 
the Pope visited Alfonso, did Cesare Borgia accom- 
pany him ; and then, on noticing how much his 
brother-in-law had recovered from the wounds he had 
received, he merely remarked : " Quello che non 4 
^RJBtto aditnar, si&ra a cena" ("what has not been done 
^Bt dinner shall be done at ripper"). Accordingly, one 
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day, when he entered the room, he found the patient 
had already risen, and making EOme excuse for sending 
Lucrezia and Sancia out of the room, Michele, the 
n executioner, came in as if called and strangled 
laid youth.' If this story is to be believed the 
' " well known, and yet he wis 

t his brother-in-law ; Locrezia ven- 
; two together, and even allowed so 
notorious a character as the public 
cKecutioner to walk into her 
husband's sick-room. Exactly 
how the Dukes of Gandia and 
Biseglia met their deaths will 
I never be known. Cesare is ac- 
cused of both murders. There 
is not enough evidence to conoect 
him with the death of hia brother, 
but he probably did cause his 
brother-in-law to be killed. 

The death of Alexander VI. 
is thus described by a contem- 
porary, Saauto : ' The Cardinal 
Dalary Adrian de Corneto, hav- 
ing one morning received a mes- 
sage from the Pontiff stating that 
he intended, in company with his son Cesare, 
the Duke of Valentinois, that evening to pay the 
cardinal a visit and to sup with him, and that they 
would bring their supper with them, was terrified 
at the intelligence, being fully impressed with the 
conviction that His Holiness or his son intended 
poisoning him in order to possess his treasure, the said 
cardinal being very rich. Thinking rapidly over the 
matter, he saw but one means of saving his life. He 
immediately sent to the head carver of the Pope, 
miuesting he would oblige him by visiting him as soon 
S7B 
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n poseible. The c 



r obeyed the request, and th( 
cardinal, having conducted him to a private room, placed 
in his hand ten gold ducats, which he requested the 
said carver to accept as a proof of the love he bore him. 
After many objections and simulated repugnance the 
carver accepted the gift, stating that he did so from 
obedience to the orders of His Eminence. Tlie 
cardinal then, finding the carver willing to lend a 
ready ear to anything he might say, addressed him in 
the following manner : " Vou perfectly well know the 
intentions of the Pope, and that he and his son, the 
Duke of Valentinois, have determined that I shall die 
by poison, which will be administered to me this 
evening, and I now humbly beg of you to spare my 
life." After some demur, stimulated doubtless by 
the promise of reward on the part of the cardinal, the 
carver told him the manner in which it had been 
agreed between them that the poison should be ad- 
ministered. After supper was over he had been 
ordered to place on the table three boxes of confec- 
tionery, one of which was to be placed before the 
Pope, another before the cardinal, and the third before 
the Duke of Valentinois, taking care to place the one 
containing the poison before His Excellency. The 
cardinal begged and implored the said carver to change 
the manner the confectioneries were to be placed on 
the table, so that the one containing the poison should 
be put before the Pope that he might eat of it and die. 
The carver at first was horrified at the suggestion, but 
on the cardinal offering him 10,000 ducats in gold as 
a reward he relented, and agreed that the box of 
poisoned sweetmeats should be placed before the Pope. 
After the supper was over the cardinal placed on the 
table the boxes of sweetmeats, having first received 
" '1 from the carver which was the one con- 
ing the poison, and that the cardinal placed before 
279 
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the Pope, who, onder the impfesnoo that the one 
before him did not coDtain the {XHMmed Bweetmeati, 
ate of them gaily, and tf tbe other, which he believed 
coDtaioed tbe poisoa, the Pope pressed the cardinal to 
eat, who obeyed him mthout hentadoa. Shordy after 
Hi* Holineaa had departed he felt ill, and the nest 
morning he died ; while the cardinal, sdll having lome 
lear that the gweetmeata he had eaten might have been 
poisoned, took an emetic, and thua eacaped the danger 
with which he had been threatened.' 

Voltaire wa* ooe of the fint to discredit this ttxtt^. 
Speaking of Goicdardini's account, which followed 
'Jut of Sanuto, he nys : ' I niake bold to aay 
to Guicciardini, Europe has been deceived by yon, 
and yon have been (kceived by your hatred. You 
were the Pope's enemy ; yon have tmsted too much 
to your dislike and to the actions of his life. IVoe, 
he had carried wA cruel and perfidions vengeance on 
enemies as cnie) and perfidions as himself; therefore 
you conclude that a Pope of scventyfour did not die 
a natural death ; you pretend, merely on rumour, vague 
rumour, that an aged sovereign, whose cofTers at the 
dme were filled with more than a million gold ducats, 
wished to poison some cardinals that be might get 
possession of their furniture. But was this furniture 
so very important .' These articles were nearly always 
carried off by servants before the popes could lay hold 
of a few fi'agments of the plunder. How can you 
think that, for bo small a gain, a prudent man would 
risk so infamous an action \ It was one which needed 
accomplices, and which, sooner or later, must be dis- 
covered. Ought I not rather to believe the diary of 
the Pope's illness than idle public gossip ? That diary 
relates that he died of a double tertian fever. There 
is not the slightest evidence for the accusation brought 
against bis memory. His son Borgia fell ill at the 
i8o 
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ne of his father's death ; therein lies the aole founda- 
tion for the poison story.' 

Voltaire, with his usual over-statement, has brought 
dowQ the Papal advantage Irotn the death of a cardioal 
to a hopeless scramble for odd pieces of furniture. 
Alexander derived great advantage from the death 
of a cardinal, whose property he confiGca.ted, whose 
dignity he sold. The million ducats to which Voltaire 
alludes were collected in this manner. It is more to 
purpose to show, as Creighton has done, that there 
no Hbnormal increase in the death-rate of the 
cardinals during the reputed epidemic of poisoning by 
Alexander VI. 

In the fifteenth century medical knowledge had not 
advanced far. Little was known of drugs. The 
ihysicians had small skill in diagnosing the cause of 
' :ath, and an autopsy was seldom attempted. That 
certain substaacea, crude poisoas, would cause death if 
■wallowed, was recognised ; but the opinion of a medical 
Itlcndant of that age, who had not seen poison adminis- 
tered, as to the cause of death, can carry no weight to 
the modern mind. The contemporary belief in 
liad DO more solid ground than had the < 
frith ID the efficacy of amulets, precious t 
other charms against poison. Itinerant neci 

' igers, and other quacks, with one hand distributed 
lOSt deadly and invisible poisons, while with the 
Other they did a great trade in the charms which would 
warn the wearer of their presence. It was implicitly 
believed that men could be killed merely by the gmefl 
of a poisonous vapour, or the touch of a poisonous oint- 
ment. If poison could so easily be administered, it is 
strange' that an able and unscrupulous man like Cesare 
Borgia should have exposed his own peisoD to danger 
during the operation of hacking at an enemy with a 
sword. No doubt poison was sometimes used effec- 
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tirely by the princes of that time, and Alexaoder VI, 
wouid DM hesitate to anil himaelf of it* power*. Bat 
the extcDt of hit operatioiu must have been exceedingly 
limited. !£• own death wu canaed by supping, on a 
hot nunmer evening, in the garden of the Cardinal 
Adrian, in the Borgo Nuoto. The cardinal, the Pope 
and Cesare, who was alto present, were all attacked by 
fever. The aged Pontiff died; the younger men re- 
covered. Voltaire anticipated modern opinion when 
he said that it was the tUness of Cesare, and the un- 
tcnipuloot character of Alexantier, which gave a ready 
acceptance to the inventions of the enemies of the Borgia 

The death of hit father proved ditastrout to the 
fiirtunes of Cetare. At the fuggettion of Pope 
Julius II. (della Rorere) he was seized, by order of 
Ferdinand of Spun, and imprisoned m Valencia. 
After two vearB of confinement he managed to escape, 
but was kiUed while fighting fix \m brother-m-law, 
the Kiog of Navarre, at the siege of Viana, on the 
1 ith May 1 507, at the age of thirty-one. Cesare wat 
handsome, brave, talented, a brilliant soldier, a just and 
able administrator, the patron of Pioturicchio and of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Tlie son of a Spanish pope by 
hit Italian mistress (Vanossal, he had determined to 
make for himself a great place among the haughty 
princes of Italy. Fraud and violence were the only 
weapons tued in his day. Cesare Borgia owes his 
fearful reputation to the whole-souled thoroughneis 
with which he played the game. 

The Borgias have left memorials in Rome. Alex- 
ander VI, employed Antonio di Sangallo in the 
restoration and decoration of the Castle of St. Angelo, 
It was given the appearance of a raediasval castle, with 
towers and ditches ; the houses round it were pulled 
down, and it was connected with the Vatican by the 
181 
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new street called the Borgo Nuoto, ae well ae by the 
older prirate passage along which several popes have 
fled to reach the protection of the fortresB. Alexander 
also employed Pinturicchio (succeeded by Giovanni 
da Udine and Pierino del Vaga), to beautify the 
handsome Appartameoti Borgia in the Vatican. 

Alexander VI. was succeeded by his enemy, Julius 
11, The new Pope recovered and settled upon a solid 
foundation the States of the Church. He will be longer 
remerabered for the works of art which were produced 
under his patronage. 

The foundations of the Basilica of St, Peter had 
begun to give way at the side which leaned upon the 
wall of the Circus of Nero. Julius resolved to carry 
out the scheme of Nicholas V., not by restoration, bul 
by demolition and te-erection. The grand old church, 
with its unrivalled historic monuments and associations, 
beautifid mosaic pavement, its pillars perhaps dating 
irora Coustantine, was ordered to be pulled down, and 
Bramante was commissioned to build a new one. Od 
April i8, 1506, Julius II. laid the foundation stone, 
overed by the pier of St. Veronica. Bramante 
to complete the four inimense piers, and the 
■arches which spring from them. The successors of 
Julius employed the most famous artists to continue the 
work, amongst them Raphael, Michelangelo (who built 
the drum and designed the dome), Vignola, Pirro 
<Ligorio, Giacorao della Porta (who built the dome, 
making a slight alteration from the curve intended by 
Michelangelo), and Carlo Maderno (who built the 
excessive facade). The basilica was finally dedi- 
cated by Urban VIII. in 1616, having cost about 
" 0,000,000. The facade is out of proportion to 
: rest of the building, obscuring the dome ; and the 
: of the single order throughout wastes the advan- 
;e to be derived from immense size. The interior 
»83 
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alio has ddccti, the opentog for the copoU aeenuDg 
like a alit b the roof. But, looked at u a whole, St. 
Peter'a is the moit ipleudid church in the world. It 
u made entirely, even to the mortar, of matmals taken 
from the ruina of clasuc monumenti. 

JuliuB II. canaed the coifiD of hii hated predeceuor, 
Alexander VI., to be taken out of old St, Peter's and 
deposited in the church of S. Giacomo degli Spag- 
nuoli (now in charge of the French congregation of 
the Sacred Heart), whence tt wa« transierred to the 
Spanish National Church of S. Maria di Monaerrato. 
There also tie the remains of hii uncle, Alfonso Borgia, 
Pope Calixtua III. In 1881 a tardy monument wai 
Erected to commemorate the moM notorious name in 
the Papal record. 

For his own tomb Julius em[Joyed Michelangelo, 
who produced the monumec^Minly a fragment of the 
original design — which is now in the church of S. 
Pietro in Vincolt, and not, as intended, in St. Peter's. 
Fine as it is, this tomb absorbed an excessive amount of 
Mcfaelangelo's time and energy. For years it remuned 
a constant source of worry and annoyance, interfering 
with other projects, and damaging bis artistic career. 
A greater achievement was the marrellous portrait of 
the fortunate Julius, painted by Raphael, to be seen in 
the National Gallery in London. 

The work executed by Michelangelo and Raphad 
in Rome was undoubtedly influenced by the personality 
of Julius II. The grandeur of bis ideas, his passionate 
energy, may now be seen on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel, which was begun and completed during the 
life of the Pope, and under his direction and inspiratioo. 
The paintings of Raphael in the Stanza della Segnatnra 
probably owe their general design to the suggestions of 
this imperious Pontiff. 

In 151 1, during the Pontificate of Julius II., there 
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i the AugustiniaQ monk, Martin Luther. 
I It was with feelings of pious awe that he approached the 
ncred city. When he first caught a glimpse of the 
\ chorch towers in the distance, he fell on his knees and 
tclatmed, ' Hail to thee, Holy Rome ! made holy 
• by the holy martyrs and the blood which they have 
He entered the convent attached to the church 
I of Sta. Maria del Popolo. He tells us how shocked 
I be was OD finding that before he had got as far as the 
I Gospel, while saying his first mass, his Italian companion 
1 had arrived at the final words, ' lie missa est ' 
J (fiom which the mass takes its name). Long after- 
I wards Luther spoke of his disillusionment at Rome. 
' I would not,' he said, ' for a thousand florins have 
missed seeing Rome. I should have always felt an 
noeasy doubt whether I was not, after all, doing in- 
justice to the Pope. As it is, I am quite satisfied on 
the point.' Yet while he was in Rome he was full of 
jnous enthusiasm. ' I was like a mad saint in Rome,' 

the says. * I ran through all the churches and believed 
iererything that is lied there. I have said many masses 
'M Rome, and while there was heartily sorry that my 
Ather and mother were yet living, so willingly would I 
have released them from purgatory by my masses and 
Other excellent works and prayers.' But one day when 
he was slowly and laboriously climbing up the Scala 
Santa on his knees he heard a voice say, ' The just 
^lall live by faith, not by pilgrimage, not by penance.' 
Though occasionally shocked by what he saw, he 
left Rome the ardent Catholic that he was when he 
arrived, and it was only when his feelings had changed 
that he gave a hostile interpretation to his Roman ex- 
periences. He tells us that he was greatly impressed 
by the gorgeous Papal processions that he witnessed ; 
^ that he clambered over the ruins of the Colosseum ' at 
e peril of his lite ' ; and that he felt the extraordinary 
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•ignificaoce of lie ChriBtian service performed in the 
Pagan Pantheoa. 

Of the customs of the country the simple-miniled 
monk thus speaks : ' The Italians only require you to 
look in a mirror to be able to kill you. They cao 
deprive you of all your EeuseB by secret poisons. In 
Italy the air itself is pestilential ; at night they close 
hermetically every window, and slop up every chink 
and cranny.' He and the brother who was his travel- 
ling companion became very ill from sleeping with the 
window open, but managed to cure themselves by eating 
pomegranates. 

On the death of Julius II. in 1J13 the Cardinals in 
Conclave had some diiHculty in choosing a successor. 
The older men favoured one of the senior members 
of the College, Raffaele Riario, while the younger 
cardinals preferred Giovanni de' Medici for his genial, 
polished manners and his unwarlike, easy-going tern- 
perameot. They were tired of the scandals of 
Alexander VI., and the political turmoil under Julius 11. 
They voted for a quiet, ornamental Pope. Their own 
youth gained them the day. The guardians of the 
Conclave were obliged, in order to hasten a decision, 
to reduce the food of the cardinals, and finally cut 
them down to a vegetable diet. The older men had 
to give in. Cardinal Medici, though only thirty-eight 
years of age, was known to sulfer from a dangerous 
disease, and did not promise to be long-lived, so he 
was at last elected, and took the name of Leo X. 

The first Medici pope, son of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, had been a cardinal from the age of nine- 
teen. He made Rome the social, intellectual and 
artistic capital of Europe. He carried out, as no 
pontilT before or since has been b a position to do, 
the great plan of Nicholas V. to subjugate the world 
by splendour. Raphael was employed to contjaue the 
386 
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V Mries of paiattngs which he had commeDced for 
' Juliiu II. He chose eubjects which would be flatter- 
ing to the Pope. In the Staaza d'EUodoro the 
Deliverance of St. Peter from Prison refers to the 
liberatioD of Leu X. when cardiaal, after his capture 
at the battle of Ravenna; and the Flight of Attila 
from St. Leo I., who has the features of Leo X., 
alludei to the Pope'a succceb in driving the French 
out of Italy. In the Stanza dell' Incendio the subjects 
are, the Coronation of Charlemagne by Leo III., the 
Conjuring of the Fire in the Borgo by Leo IV., the 
Justification of Leo III. before Charlemagne, and 
the Defeat of the Saracens at Ostia by Leo IV. — the 
Pope in each picture being Leo X. 

The Pope was a generous patron of art, bringing 
to Rome all the great artiats of the day. He was 
also prodigal in expenditure upon Church ceremoniee, 
great civic pageants, and sumptuous banquets. His 
exCravagaace was rivalled by that of the wealthy 
baoker, Agostino Chigi. The Villa of Chigi, now 
the Palazzo della Farneslna, was built from the 
desigai of fialdassare Peruzzi, and adorned with paint- 
iags by Raphael, Michelangelo, Ciulio Romano, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Daniele da Volterra, and oihere 
of almost equal &me. Even his stables were planned by 
Raphael. He invited the Pope to dinner in the loggia 
of his garden by the Tiber. The silver plates and 
dishes, as they became soiled by use, were ostentatiously 
thrown into the river, where, unknown to the astonished 
guests, nets had been laid to catch them. Were ii 
not for the prudence exhibited in anecdotes of this 
nature, the Rome of Leo X. might almost be regarded 
as rivalling in extravagance the luxury of the Claudtan 
Emperors. Leo wodd, no doubt, have outdone Nero 
H if he had been able, but he had not the means. He 
K ffnt a great deal more than his income, left behind 
■ «89 
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him bnmeuM perMul debtti and the Papal treamr; 
empty. To nmUh fund* for hit magnificence, he 
•old ladulgcacet, and that loA nearly half of Europe. 
Raphael produced Lutha, Sl Pcter't the Refomu- 

Tbe Conclave which met on the death of Leo X. 
had great difficulty in coming to a choice. Finally, 
when their food had been redoced, the cardinals elected 
the laat foreigner to be a pope, Cardinal Adrian Florent 
of Utrecht, who retaioed hia own name and became 
Adrian VI. The new Pope teem* to have realised 
that the rtniggle for npremacy between Francii I. of 
Prance and the Emperor Charles V., which absorbed 
all men'* mindi, was not the vital iBsue of the time. 
He «aw that the movement for reform in the Church 
WB« more important than the rivalry of king and em- 
peror. He tried to meet the moral discontent of the 
Dorthem lands by reforming the Cuiia itself, by cleans- 
ing the Papal Court of iti gross venality and corrup- 
tion, by making the Ptqte once more the holder of the 
conscience of Europe. He succeeded merely in irri- 
tating the cardinals and estranging Rome. Hit death 
wae regarded as a happy release from a stem matter. 

The cardinale disputed long over the selection of a 
inccesBor. They were united on one point, that no 
zealous, reforming Foreigner should again be introduced 
into the sacred purlieus of the Vatican to disturb iu 
customs, hallowed by the memories of Sixtus IV., 
Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. — and all subse- 
quent conclaves have been of the same opinion. The 
struggle went on until the manager of the Conclave 
limited the food of the cardinals to bread and water. 
Then Cardinal Medici promised, if elected, to bettow 
on Cardinal Colonna the office of Vice-Chancellor and 
the Riario Palace ; aitd dedicated all hit other benefices 
to be divided among the other cardinals, who would 
190 
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thus, it was calculated, get IDOO ducau each. He 
was elected. 

Clement VII. was the unfoiniDate Pope who saw 
Rome sacked, aod the Papacy reduced almost to impot- 
CDce by the Rerormation. Like Leo X., he thoughl 
roore about Francia I. and Charles V. than about 
Luther. The temporal aspect of the Papacy had 
swallowed up the spiritual. Clement took the part of 
the French king, who was defeated and captured at the 
battle of Pavia in 1525. This Papal miaforlune wa6 
followed by the defection of Cardinal Colonna, who 
had not obtained from the Pope what he considered 
the full price for his vote and influence at the Con- 
clave, and raised the powerful Colonna party against 
Clement. Moncada, who had fought under Cesare 
Borgia, and was now the envoy of Charles V., was 
given command of the Colonca army- He entered 
Rome without opposition. Clement VII. had to sub- 
mit to the terms offered. He promieed to abandon 
the cause of Francis and to pardon the Colonna, and 
he gave hostages. No prince or pope of that a 



treaty longer than suited 
oon as Moncada was gone, 
so men, who attacked and 
castles at Marino, Frascati, 
The cardinal and his 



adhered to the stipulati< 
his convenience. As 
Clement collected 10 
destroyed the Colonn: 
Grotta Ferrata and Gt 
family were dismissed from all their offices, 

The great Roman family had not lon^ 
revenge similar to that which their fai 
Sciarra had, with the aid of France, exacted froni 
Boniface VIII. for his destruction of the Colonna 
fortress at Paleetrina. On May 5, 1517, the Duke of 
Bourbon stood before Rome at the head of a Colonnese 
Imperial army, a motley crowd of Gi 



I Spaniards and Italians. Early on the foUo' 
[ he led them, carrying ladders. 
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wallt b e t we en the gite* of Sui Puicn^ and Saata 
Spittto on the Vatican Will. The nin ruing ciuwd i 
fog which coacealcd the innderi, who were thus aUe 
to acnunble on to the walli and lake potaeuion of the 
Bargo, after a ihort renttaoce. The Pope was in hit 
chapel) wheilce he haMened along tlie priTate gallery 
leading from the Vatican to the Cutle of St. Aa%Ao, 
an attendant holding op the Papal train while they 
both ran at top speed, followed by a number of cardinab 
and Court oflicialt. In front of the cattle, wisely 
fortified by Aleicander VI., waa a (trnggling mass of 
ecclesiastic* and nobles, fightjog with each other for 
entrance. Cardinal Pucd was trampled vfoa aod badly 
hurt, bnt his attendants succeeded in pnshiag him 
through a \rindow. Cardinal AimeUino, after the gate 
had been closed, was drawn up in a basket. 

Then began a sack from which Rome has oerer 
recovered. Bourbon, most unfortunately for Rome, 
had been killed early in the assault. The invaders 
were under no control. There was no Alaric to 
restrain the horde of 40,000 half-Btarved savages who 
found themselves masters of the city ; no firennus to 
stay their hands on payment of ransom. For several 
days every desire was gratified ; murder, rape, pillage, 
cruelty, lust, avarice held Rome in relentless embrace. 
The German Lutherans took an especial pleasure In 
despoiliog the churches and disregarding their sanctity. 
The Spaniarda diitinguiehed themselves by their appli- 
cationa of torture to assist the recovery of hidden 
wealth. The Italians were the most ingenious in the 
discovery of secret hoards. The Germans were the 
Brst to relieve the blackness by a touch of grey comedy. 
They paraded through the streets, dresaed in ^le richest 
garments of the Church, imitating with drunken 
solemnity the gorgeoua pfocesaiona of the Papal Court. 
The Cardinal of Siena, though an Imperialist by the 
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hacked off with a knife. Friend and foe were treated 
alike. The Portuguese embisay wai sacked and the 
Portuguese ambassador compelled to pay a large 
raosora. Even the Imperial secretary had to buy hit 
life with a money payment. The only distinction 
made by the soldiers wa» between beauty and ugliness, 
wealth and poverty, ' Never,' says Ranke, ' never did 
a richer booty fail into the hands of a more terrible 
army ; never was there a more protracted and more 
ruinous pillage. The splendour of Rome Gila the 
beginning of the sixteenth century ; it marks an 
astonishing period of development of the human mind — 
with thiB day it was extinguished for ever.' 

Clement VII. remained to security in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. His contribution towards the defence of 
Rome was a copious and sustained flow of whines and 
rears. On May lO Cardinal Colonna arrived, and 
made an ctFort, only partially successfid, to stop the 
cxceGses. Then St. Angelo was attacked, and the 
Pope capitulated. He placed himself and his cardinals 
in the power of the Imperial generals ; agreed to pay 
400,000 ducats ; surrendered Ostia, Civita Vecchia, 
Modena, Parma and Piacenza ; and restored the 
Colonna family to their dignities and possessions. The 
money, however, was not paid, and as all threats were 
powerless to compel payment, the German soldiers, 
who had left Rome to escape the plague which sprang 
up in the wake of the destruction and death which 
they had sown, suddenly returned and seized Clertieot's 
relatives and advisers as hostages. Cardinal Coloana's 
anxiety for a cessation of the pillage of Rome led him 
to use every endeavour for raising the money. The 
Germans announced that they would kill their hostages, 
whom they dragged about in irons, if they did not get 
;o,ooo ducats in five days' time. Something had to 
be done. It was proposed to create five cardinals at 
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10,000 ducata each ; but nobody would pay uuch a 
price 00 the doubtful security of a pope in prison. 
Three bishops, however, agreed to make a deposit 
with a surety of 10,000 ducats each, to be paid orer 
only when the Pope was released and they had their 
cardinals' hats in their hands 1 a fiirther 10,000 ducat* 
would be paid when their creations were published. 
Upon this basis it was finally arranged that the Pope 
•hould be set free from his iraprisoDment in St. Angelo 
on paytnent of 66,000 ducats at once, to be followed 
by 300,000 more within three months. The first 
iiutalmeDt was paid, Clement released, the three 
cardinals' hats sent to their lucky purchasers, and the 
lavages withdrew from their prey. ' When at last,' 
■ays Symonds, 'the barbarians, sated with blood, sur- 
feited with lechery, glutted with gold and decimated 
with pestilence, withdrew, Rome raised her head a 
widow. From the shame and torment of that sack 
she never recOTered — never again became the gay, 
licentious capital of arts and letters — the glittetbg, 
extravagant Rome of Leo X.' 

The humiliation of the Pope had, in fact, been 
greater than the victors desired. The Imperial envoy 
wrote from Rome to Charles V. with a requefi for 
iwtructions. ' We are waiting,' he said, ' to know how 
your Majesty intends the City of Rome to be governed ; 
whether it is to be some sort of Apostolic Seat or not. 
The opinion of many of your Majesty's servants Is tiiat 
the Apostolic Seat should not be entirely removed from 
Rome ; for then the King of France will set up a 
patriarch in his kingdom, and deny obedience to the 
Apostolic Seat ; the King of England will do likewise, 
and so will all other Christian princes. The opinion 
of your Majesty's servants is that it would be best to 
keep the Apostolic Seat »o low that your Majesty can 
■Iwayi dispose of it and command it.' Only fourteen 
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yeui had eltpaed aaot Uk gloriooa dayi of Lee 3 
Rome wu in uhet, and it vat tcriixwlj deixti 
whether the Papacy waa any Irager of any nae to an; 
bodyi whether it would not be well to get rid of it' 
a common nintance. Thii waa the reault of negleciii 
the refbrmt demanded by Lather and of coDcencrath 
the Papal attention opcu pcJitical and merdy tempot 



The iplendid Papacy of RenaiMance Rome, inangi 
rated by ManiD V., came to an end with the locceaai 
of Leo X. The Roman* tpoke of the happinen i 
the timea of Martin V. from their recoUectiaa of tl 
teiTora which preceded it. It ia aa a ccmtraat to «A 
followed that the name of Leo X. ia »"^a>H wi 
die Golden Age. 
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CHAPTER IX 
'TIk Catholic Reaction 

'There !■ ool, and there nevei w>i gn thii eirth, ■ wotfc of 
bumiD policy to well dnervluc of eiamioalioa » the RoraaD 
Catholic Chnrch. The hiitory of that Churcli jgiBi lojeiher the 
two arcit aaei of homaa civiliialioD. No other uiititutioD ii 
■ck to the timei wheo the 
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pardi Aad tigm bounded m the Flavian amphilbeatre, . . . 
And ihe may still eiiit in uadimioiihed vigoar when lome 
tiivellei from New Zealmd ihilliia the midft of a vsit lolitude, 
lake his itiad on ■ broken arch of Loadon Bridge to iketch the 
mim of St Paul'i.'— MflcfluV 

THE sack of Rome, and the Reformition more- 
ment in Germany and England, were heavy 
blows for the Papal power ; its influence seemed to be 
gone for ever ; some of the most devout Catholics 
believed that their rehgion was doomed. But the 

Cif Rome has as great a vitaTity u the eternal 
rhich she was born. The wave of hostility 
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which seems to ua white to 
mediately aay that it is black.' 

The eompaoy had bstant and great s 
a very few years it had missionaries in every part of the 
world, and it was soon recognised in Europe as the 
most pDwerlul of all the moral forces arrayed on the 
aide of the Catholic religion. The Jesuits had a large 
share in the final decisions of (he Council of Trent — a 
Council collected for the purpose of reform, which 
ended in forniulating doctrines and practices which had 
grown up since the days of the great General Councils, 
but had never yet been officially approved. The great 
object of the Jesuits was the enforcement of orthodoxy. 
They regarded all means as fair in their war against 
heterodox opinions. Loyola said, < I have made myself 
all things to ail men,' j4iJ majoran Dti gloriam { For the 
greater glory of God) — a formula which makes all acts 
permissible, provided they achieve this aim. They 
built thdr whole system of education upon the virtue of 
obedience, and the theory that the end justifies the 
means. Symonds says : ' Art, science, literature, re- 
ligion, morality and politics, all suffered from their 
interference. By preferring artifice to reality, affecta- 
tioD to sincerity, shams and subterfuges to plain principle 
and candour, they coofiised the conscience and enfeebled 
the intellect of Europe. When we speak of the Jesuit 
rtyle in architecture, rhetoric and poetry, of Jesuit 
learning and scholarship, of Jesuit casuistry and of 
Jesuit diplomacy, it is either with languid contempt for 
bad taste and insipidity, or with the burning indignation 
which systematic falsehood and corruption inspire in 
honourable minds.' 

The Jesuits became too powerful. They were 
expelled from Venice in 1606, from Bohemia in 1618, 
Naples and the Netherlands in. i6zz, Russia in 1676, 
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1759, France in 1764, and Spain 



1767; 
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the Order wa* (uppreued io 1773 hj Clement XIV., 
but restored id 1814 by Pini VII. The Anti-Jeniit 
Pope., Sixtua v.. Urban VII. and Clement VIII., 
were all three .uppoied at the time to have been put 
to death by Jenit agency, a ttriking testiiiiony to the 
popular belief in the power and the methodi of theOrdc. 

When the fiasilica of S. Paolo Fuori le Mura wat 
deatroyed by fire in 1823, one of the few objects aaved 
from the flames waa the medallioa b mosaic of the 
Madonna, before which St. Ignadua Loyola with five 
companions made their tows on the 22Dd April i$4i. 
It is now in the Cliapel of the Crucifix in the new 
bAsilica. Shortly after the death of Loyola, the little 
chapel in which he had preached was pulled dowo, 
and the church known as die Gesn erected on the Nte. 
It is a large building in the baroque style of itt architect, 
Vignola. The body of the sunt lies under the high altar. 
Noted mnsicaL services are performed in this popular 
church on the 3 ist December, the 3JSt July (the festi- 
val of St. Ignatius), and during the Quarant ore, the 
two last days of the Carnival, In No. i Via di Ara 
Cceli are the rooms in which St. Ignatiua lived and died. 

In their etforts to suppress heresy, the Jesuits were 
grea.tly assisted by the Inquisition. The old Domioican 
Inquisition had become obsolete and ineffective, wheo 
io 1483 the powers of the Holy Office were greatly 
extended in Spain by the Inquisitor-General of Castile 
and Arragon, Thomas of Torquemada. The Inquisi- 
tion established a reign of terror in Spain, clearing the 
country by banishment, or burning, of three million in- 
habitants in the first hundred and forty years of its 
renovated existence. An aulo-da-fe, or burning on 
one common pile of a number of living victimt, together 
mth condemned corpses, and effigies of heretics whose 
bodies could not be obtained, became a common sight, 
which the people enjoyed as much as they had done 
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followed by crowd* of people, accompanied by piiot* 
carrying cmcifixe*, and eicorted by H>ldieri, wai 
wending hit way to the Campo dd Fiori to die (at 
freedom and the rights of coiuciencc. As the loaely 
tlunker — the disciple and worehippcr of the Infinite — 
paased through the itrccts clothed in the San Benito, 
but with head erect, and haughty, fearless glance, what 
tbougbu must have passed through his mind ! The 
fixliDg of utter isolation could not but have been felt 
by him. He must have found — it was the conclusion 
of ills intellectual career—that he was alcHK in his 
researches, in bis passionate quest for truth, in the 
infereaceo and conclusions be had Ubofiootly wrought 
out. Sympathy with the crowds aroand him, who, 
DO doubt, hooted the heretic in (vder to display their 
own orthodoxy, he was hardly likely to feel, except 
as a sentiment of pity for the igDOTance and bnaticism 
of which he was only one victim among many.' 
When tied to the stake he declared that ' he died a 
martyr and willingly, even though his soul should not 
ascend to Paradise with the smoke of bis fire, but 
that was of no consequence to him if he spoke the 
truth ; ' he bore tlie slow agonies of burning without 
a cry or moan, and when a crucifix was thrust before 
him, turoed his head scornfully away. 

Near the spot where he was burned, in the Campo 
dei Fiori, a bronze etatue was erected to his memory 
in 1889. It contains eight medaljiona to the champions 
of religious freedom, of whom the most notable are 
Paolo Sarpi, John Wycliffe and John Hubs. On the 
17th February 1900, the tercentenary of the burning 
of BruDo, the statue was surrounded with fioral wreaths. 
The unveiling of this statue produced a public remon- 
strance from Leo XIII., on the ground that Bruno's 
writings were subversive of morality. But if any proof 
were required of the not surprising nor exceptionally 
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B hetaous fact ^considef iog the times) that he was burned 
for his Bcientilic opinionB, it would be furnished by the 
treatment, a few years later, of a greater man, Galileo. 
Eleven years after the death of Bruno, Galileo was 
received with distinctioo at Rome, but be also ultimately 
oifended the Inquieitiuo, and was forced, by fear of 
tharing Bntoo's fate, to denounce the CopemicaD 
■ystem and to declare that the earth does not move 
round the ran. It was not till 1761 that the legend 
arose that, immediately after his recantation, he added. 

In its efforts to Bti£e freedom of thought the In- 
quisition added to imprisonment and Gre, the destruction 
ot literatuie. In 1543 it was made a penal offence to 
possess sny book which had not passed the censorship. 
In 1559, under Paul IV. (CarafTa), the list of con- 
demned writings cook its present form, known as the 
Index of Condemned Books. The luppression of 
books was carried out in the moat searching and 
thorough manner. Even admittedly hannless books 
were destroyed if they were written or published by a 
Buapeaed heretic. It is needless to enlarge upon the 
■ubject. Italian literature suffered severely. The last 
Italian poet, Torquato Tasso, was driven mad by fear 
that ihe Holy Office would censor his masterpiece, 
Genuaitmme Uberata, a romantic poem m praise of 
Tancred and the first Crusade. 

After seven years of confinement, Taaso was suffi- 
demly recovered from his mental disorders to be re- 
leased, and spent much of his later life in Rome. In 
1595 Clement VIII. awarded him a pension and made 
Meparations for crowning him aa Poet-Laureate on the 
Capitol, But first bad weather, and then the fatal ill- 
oesa ai the poet, put an end to the project. From his 

Cn die Vatican, Tasso had been accustomed to 
rer the Jaoiculan Hill, where he was often to 
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be faaoA in a quiet spot Bndcr an oaJc tree. There are 
niperb viewi M St. Peter'*, Moore Mario, the T^er, 
the Sabine Mouuraini and the great dty from this poai- 
cion. When Twao felt that hia U«t illoeM wa« itood 
him he asked to be taken in at the convent of S. Onofiio, 
whence he could Mmetima be carried to his (aTourhc 
haunt to gaze upon tiie wondcHiil scene below. On his 
death, the laurel which had been prepared for the corcHia- 
tion was placed upon the brow c^ the corpse, which was 
then carried in solemn procession through the Borgo 
and back again to S. Onofrio, and there buried. The 
church contains a modern monument to his memory ; 
and in the cocvent the room is shown where the poet 
died, with a model in wax taken from a cast of his face. 
One of the arts fottunateiy escaped the represnve 
meaBurea of the counter Refonnation. Ttie genius of 
Palestrina saved Church music from the hostile threats 
of the Tridentine Council, and thereby warded off a 
severe blow directed at music itself. The simple 
unison singing of S. Ambrose and S. Gregory the Great 
had in time given way to contrapuntal elaborations of 
any plain melody, too frequently a vulgar street tune. 
The frivolouE tone thua given to the choral service 
reached, at last, a shocking, almost incredible scandal. 
While one part of the choir sang the words of the 
mass, the other was actually uttering the words ot 
the Gong whose melody had been adopted. The 
Council of Trent, in its haste to stop such disgracefnl 
proceedings, decreed the total abolition of all Church 
music. At this crisis Palestrina, the choirmaster al 
Che Basilica of S. M. Maggiore, composed the 'Missa 
Papx Marcelti,' dedicated to the short-lived Pope 
Marcellus II. (died 1555). It was at once recog- 
nised as containing the requiute qualities. It was 
devotional, and yet attractive ; though the reverse of 
frivolous, it was not regarded, in that age, as dull. 
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Some of the great eTeou affecting ihc Catho^"' 
rerival to the Utter half of the lixteenth century requite 
mentiDa. In i;;) was fought the naval battle of 
Lqiaoto, in which the Turks were defeated by the 
combined force led by Don John of Austria and 
Marcantonio Colonna. There is a painting of the battle 
on the ceiling of the Great Hall of the Colonna 
Palace, and another in the Sala Regia of the Vatican. 
There also is a fresco representing the triumph of the 
Church by means of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in 1572, when large numbers of Protestants were 
murdered id France. In 1585 Sixtus V. was elected 
Pope. la 15S8 the Spanish Armada was dispersed. 
In 1 589 Henry of Navarre was King of France ; in 
'593 be became a Catholic; in 1598 he issued the 
Edict of Nantes, which gave Protestants liberty of 
conscience in his kingdom. 

The story of Sixtus V. requires further notice. 
Piergentile Peretti, while cultivating his oranges and 
olives in his small garden between the villages of 
Grottamare and Montalto, south of Ancona, carried 
a strange idea in his bead. Though as yet childless, 
he was convinced that he was desticed to be the father 
of a pope. When a son was bom to him on Decem- 
ber 13, 1521, he «i,^nali5ed the lirst step towards the 
realisation of his ambition by naming the child Felix. 
At the age of twelve Felix entered the Franciscan 
order. He grew up as ambitious for himself as bis 
bther had been for him, with unlimited conHdence in 
his destiny. Bom a candidate for the Papacy, he con- 
tinued throughout his career to regard himself in that 
light. At length his powerful sermons in the church 
of the Apostles at Rome began to attract the atten- 
tion of the chief clerics of the time — amongst them 
St, Ignatius Loyola, St. Philip Neri, and Cardioaf 
Ghislieri, afterwards St. Pius V. From that time 
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his promotion was rapid, and when Pius made him a 
cardinal the Papacy seemed within Jiig grasp. But 
the election of his enemy, Buoncompagni, as Gregory 
XIII., in (572, was a heavy blow. Out of favour, 
even in disgrace, Cardinal Peretti found occupation in 
the erection of a villa and the culture of a vineyard on 
the slopes of the Esquiline. The Villa Peretti, after- 
wards known as the Villa Massimi, or the Villa 
Negroni, was destroyed, together with the remains of 
the classic Villa of M^cenas, in the same locality, by 
order of the municipality of Rome, in 1874 and sub- 
sequent years. Here the life of the cardinal, during 
the Papacy of Gregory XIII., was one of seclusion 
and retirement. He was waiting, patiently waiting, 
for the death of the aged Pope. When that hoped- 
for event at last occurred, the behaviour of Peretti in 
the Conclave was as quiet and unobtrusive as bo proud 
and aggressive a nature could make it. As soon as he 
was elected Pope his manner completely changed. 
He let it be seen at once that he intended to rule the 
temporal and spiritual provinces under his care with a 
rod of iron. The Sacred College was entrapped into 
the election, and regretted their action as soon as they 
uw Sixtus V. on the throne. No man of such 
resolute will and fearless originality has since been seen 
in the Papa! chair. Queen Elizabeth, with a woman's 
admiration for a masterful disposition, on being urged 
to choose a husband, replied, with a smile, ' I know of 
but one man who is worthy of my hand, and that man 
a Sistus V,' 

It was this startling change oetween the cardinal 
and the Pope which gave rise to the well-known 
legend that Cardinal Peretti feigned sickness and old 
age dtiriog the Conclave, going about feebly witli bent 
figure, supported by crutches ; and that, immediately 
hit election was accomplished, he drew himself straight, 
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fioDg away hit cmcbc% and nmoancxd in m mce of 
thunder, to the tetror-Rrickeii cardinali, that he iateulBl 
to be implidtlj obeyed io e*erythii^. False in litenl 
fact, the tttxy ha* an entirely accurate aymbolic man* 
ing, 'Within a finr hoora at hii dectioD the new P(^ 
created a pank in all enlnloam by an act of extra-n^mt 
>CTet iiy . Four yoong hcotben, mba had been employed 
to keep order m RiHne during the naiial(»^ of robbery 
and mordo' which alwaya Iroke out between the death 
of iHie pope and the dectioa of another, were fbond Mil] 
carrying their amu, a few hoars after the electioo of 
Sixtoi V. Their exciue for not tuving laid thent 
down on hearing of the election of a Pope, waa that 
order had not been re-estabU«hed and that their own 
live* were in danger. Donbtlen this was true. But 
the canying of arma was, according to a law which 
was oerer enforced, a ca|Mtal offoicc. Sixtua V. ordered 
these poor lads to be immediately hanged on the bridge 
of St. Angelo. Hitherto no execution had ever tjUen 
place in the interral between the election and the coro- 
oatioD of 3 pope. To all expostulaiioni he merely 
replied, ' While I live, every criminal mutt die.' In 
truth, the lawless condition of Rome waa such that no 
life — not eveo that of the pope himself — was safe at 
any time of the day, or in any part of the city. The 
States of the Church were overnin by organised forces 
of banditd under the command of Alphonao Piccolo- 
mini, of Lambert Malatesta, of the priest Guercino, and 
other outlaws. 

These soldiers of fortune, called Juoituciti, were the 
successors of the condottieri who had served with Hawk- 
wood, Sforza and Braccio. They found their way 
into the towns, and were patronised by the nobility, 
who could not afford to offend them. Every Roman 
noble or cardinal had in his pay a number of hired 
assassins, or bran, who defied all authority, whether of 
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e Pope or the Municipality, It was the darling 
Bibition of every spirited young aristocrat to murder a 
Jiceman, if possible the head of the tbirri (police), 
e bargello himself. In one of these confiictG between 
e nolalily and the sbirri, Cardinal Perettt, present by 
^dent, barely escaped with his life. The bargello 
A seized a tandit in the pay of the Orsini ; on the 
ty to the prison he and his police by chance met a 
ny of young nobles on horseback, atnonget them an 









ptor 



antly attacked the oiTicialB. Rainiondo 
iticucci, and others of the aristocratic party, besides 
ffa] of the sbirri, and even the innocent cardbal's 
■ant, were killed. The Orsini fetnily demanded 
n the weak Pope Gregory XIII., and obtained, the 
cution of the bargello. The Pope was obliged to 
hang his chief of police for the offence of defending his 
own life against the murderous assault of a band of 
riotous nobles. 

It the murder of Cardinal Peretti's servant was re- 
mbered by Sixtus V. To break down the alliance 
ween the nobility and the braiA seemed imposaible. 
It the very existence of the Papal Court at Rome was 
t stake, and Sixtus V., as Elizabeth had noted, was a 
When a cardinal complained of the arrest and 
prisonmeniof a fellow-member of the Sacred College, 
E Pope said shortly: 'We intend to be obeyed here 
in Rome by all.' Sixtue V. saw, what few of his pre- 
decessors had realised, that the Papal power, whether 
•piritual or temporal, depended upon the position of the 
If^Papal authority in Rome itself. He began, where every 
^ope ought to have begun, by asserting his authority ia 
' E holy city. People soon learned that for every homi- 
'e there was an execution. Pasqoino and Marforio bad 
o say about the new situation. They composed 
iaiogue for the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
313 
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the bridge of St. AngelOf (pectaton of muiy a hugiag. 
St. Pinl aiked St. Peter why he carried a buodle npoB 
hii bock, to which St. Peter replied that he had made 
up hii numl to leave Rome, feiritig to be hanged for 
haring cut off Malchiu'i ear. The measurea adopted W 
SixtuB V. were indeed mercileBc, almott ferocioua. If 
the poaitioD waa despmte the remedy applied wat 
radical and savage. Succesa, howevo', may reasOD- 
Mlj be pleaded in ezteanatioo. Within a year both 
life and property were aafe in Rome, and the banditti 
had been driven out of the Papal Statea. 

As illustrating the social manners and morals of 
Rome and Italy during the Catholic reaction, it may be 
of interest to gunce at the atoriea of BenTennto Cellini, 
artist, and murderer ; of the beautlfiil Vittoria Ac- 
coramboni ; and of Shelley's heroine, Beatrice Cend. 



Bbhtshuto Cbllimi. 

The autobiography of Cellini was first translatea 
and made famous by Goethe. An excellent transla- 
tion into Englisii, with a preface by J. A. Symonds, 
was issued in 1887. Symoods describes one of the 
most interesting of all aatobiographies thus : — ' It is,' 
he says, ' no work of art or of reflection, but the plain 
utterance of a man who lived the whole life of his age, 
who felt its thirst for glory, who shared its adoration 
of the beautifiil, who blent its Paganism and its super- 
stitiooB,who represented its two main aspects of exquisite 
sensilnlity to form and almost brutal rumnism.' Born 
at Florence in 1500, Benvenuto Cellini became the 
first goldsmith of his time. His ability as a sculptor is 
sufficiently evident by his bronze ' Perseus,' to be aeeo 
in the Loggia del Lanzi of the Piazza deiia Signoria at 
Florence. Of his success as a lover, a courtier aod 
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Hot 






tilled we shall never know. Id fair warfare, he declares 
that it was his ehot that caused the death of Bourbon is 
the assault upon Rome, and boasts of having killed many 
persons, after the enemy had entered, by firing the 
n the Castle of St. Angelo. Of actual murders 



he relates only the 
pleasure to look back upon 

His first admitted ni 
The bargello at Rome 
in when an attempt « 



which gave 



the r 



urder occurred in this way. 
was taking a malefactor to 
as made to rescue him, which 
ended in failure and the death of one of the afisailaots, 
,t youth named Eertino Aldobrandini, the dear friend of 
Benvenuto's brother, Cecchino. On hearing the fate 
which had befallen his comrade, Cecchino ran amuck 
at the guard, killed the official who had dealt Aldo- 
brandini his death wound, and was himself fatally 
wounded by another. Denvenuto admits that this man 
acted in self-defence, and only just in time to save him- 
self from the blow which his brother was preparing for 
him. When his brother was dead, Benvenuto resolved to 
kill the policeman who had struck him down. 'When 
r saw that the fever caused by always seeing him about 
was depriving me of sleep and appetite, and was bring- 
ing me by degrees to sorry plight, I overcame my 
repugnance to so low and not quite praiseworthy an 
enterprise, and made op my mind one evening t 
myself of the torment. The fellow lived i 
near a place called Torre Sanguigna ' (near tl 
Navona), 'next door to the lodging of one of the most 
fashionable courtesans in Rome, named Signora Antea. 
It had just struck twenty-four' (sunset), 'and he was 
standing at the house door, with his pword in hand, 
having risen from supper. With great address I stole 

tp to him, holding a large Pietojan dagger, and dealt 
im 1 






■ back-handed stroke, with which I meant ti 
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hit head clean off; Imt u be tnnied roond very nxUeolj 
the blow fell i^d the point of hi* left shoolder and 
broke the bone. He ipnng op, dropped hia iword, 
half ttnoned with the great pain, and took to flight. I 
followed after, and in four step* caught him np, when I 
lifted my daggn above hia head, which he was holding 
very low, and hit him in the back, ezactlj at the 
junction of the nape bone and the neck. The poniard 
entered this point to deep into the bone that, though I 
used all my strength to [Mill it oot, I wai not able, fbi 
juat at that moment foor aoldiera with drawn swords 
sjvang out from Antea'i lodging, and obliged me to 
set hand to my own iword to defend my life. Leaving 
the poniard then, I made off, and, fearing I might be 
recognised, took reftige in the palace of Duke Ales- 
sandro, which was between Piazzo Navona and the 
Rotunda ' (the Pantheon). ' On my arrival I asked to 
•ee the duke, who told me that, if I was alone, I need 
only keep <]uiet and have no further anxiety, but go oa 
working at die jewel which the Pope had set hia heart 
on, and stay eight dajrs indoors. He gave this advice 
the more securely because the soldiers had now arrived 
who interrupted the completion of my deed ; they 
held the dagger in their hand, and were relating how 
the matter happened, and the great trouble they had to 
pull the weapon from the neck and head-bone of the 
man, whose name they did not know. Just then 
Giovan Bandini came up and said to them, " That 
poniard is mine, and I lent it to Benvenuto, who was bent 
on revenging his brother." The soldiers were profuse 
in their expressions of regret at having interrupted me, 
although my vengeance had been amply satislied.' 

It is evident that Cellini enjoyed the act of killing, 
and was proud of such achievements. He could not 
have guessed that posterity would read his autobio* 
graphy for its sensation, and regard with horror the 
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< whoK relation provides to much ( 
Oq being upbraided ior his murders by the sculptor 
Baadinelli, he replied, ' Al aDyra.te, the men I have 
killed do Dot shame me bo much as your bad statues 
■hame you ; for the earth covers my victims, whereas 
yours are exposed to the view of the world.' 

Cellini gained fame for bja cleverness and deterniina- 
tioD in escaping from the Castle of St. Angelo, where 
he had been imprisoned for murdering Pompeo, a rival 
goldsmith. He stole a pair of pincers irom a workman 
in the castle, and with them look otf the hinges of the 
door of his cell. Then he climbed on to the roof and 
let himself down to the ground by a rope made of 
bands of Iben torn from the sheets of his bed. He 
had GttU to scale two walls, which he did by means of 
a pole he luckily found at hand, but in descending the 
last wall he fell aod broke his leg just above the ankle. 
He crawled on hands and knees towards the Borgo 
Vecchio, and was attacked and bitten by dogs, whom 
be had to beat oif with his poniard. In the early 
mornbg, as he was scraping his way along, he for- 
tunately came across a servant of Cardinal Cornaro, and 
was taken bto the cardinal's house, where he remained 
until the Papal pardon had been obtained. Visitors to 
the Castle of St. Angelo are ^hown a cell which is 
said to be the identical one from which Cellini escaped. 



ViTTOKIA AcCOKAMBONi. 

Vittoria, daughter of Claudio Accoramboni, was an 
exceptionally beautiful woman, and married at the age of 
sixteen to Felice Pereiti, nephew of the future Pope, 
Her brother Marcello, who had been outlawed for 
murder, was a favourite of Paolo Giordano Oreini, the 
ipowerfid Duke of Bracciano. Marcello conceived the 
3'7 




deHcacy to •dmuUtc, without tatisfyingi the 
puaoo.' The duke wat a widower, hamg w 
own hand killed hii wife, Idbella de' Medi 
ratpicioii of adultery. Aged fifty, he was a i 
great stature, enonnonsly corpulent, and affiicte 
an bcurable disease. Vittoria's powers of alt 
were such diat ahe succeeded in obtaining tra 
duke a promiw irf' marriage, to take place as i 
her husband had been got rid of. Thu was aooi 
One night a certun Mancino, an outlaw who ha 
in the service of Peretti as travo, brought his m 
letter from Marcello, asking for immediate ass 
in a great difficulty. Marcello knew he coul 
upon the generous impulses of his brother-! 
Peretti's wife, who knew of the plot, and wish* 
dead, «hrank &om deHnitely committiDg herself 
poiidon of accomplice, and begged her husband 
risk the peril of a night adventure. But Peretti 
not desert a friend, hia wife's brother, and leari 
in tears, made for the indicated place of meeti 
Monte Cavallo. Next morning hia dead bod 
found there, close to the S^irza garden, now at 
to the Palazzo Rospiglioai. A few days later \ 
was secretlv married to the Duke of Bracciano. 
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t for a third I 



: married t 



On hearing of the election of his wife's uncle, the 
dokc hastened to pay his respects to the Holy Father, 
when bis reception was auch that he and Vittoria. ai 
once left Rome A few months later he died suddenly 
and mysteriously, after having made large provision for 
his widow in his will. At Padua, Vittoria, a second 
time a widow, was Joined by her late husband's kins- 
man, Prince Ludovico Oraini, a violent man of infamous 
character. As was inevitable, they quarrelled about 
the will. Ludovico decided to be rid of the widow, 
and sent his bravi Co kill her. In the evening they 
forced their way into her house, where they found her 
at her devotions before retiring to rest. She had no 
protector. While others held her, one of the bravi 
undid her dress so as to expose the left breastt beneath 
which he pressed his dagger home, saying, 'Doeo it 
touch the heart \ Tell me. Why do you not answer ? ' 
The Paduans were loyal to their duchess. They 
(urrounded the Orsini Palace and compelled Ludovico 
to capitulate. He was strangled in prison. Of bib 
auociates two were quartered alive, one of them, the 
actual murderer, having a dagger fixed up to the hilt in 
hii heart ; fifteen were banged, and others sent to the 
galleys. Matcello, the originator of all the tragedy, 
was executed by order of Sixtus V. 

When Shakespeare killed off all the chief characters 
L«t the end of a play, he was doubtless influenced by his 
^^knowledge of the Italian tragedies of the time. 



Beatrice Cenci. 



> Cenci was the lOQ of Monsignore Cenci 

itnr a married woman, and was bom in the lifetime ol 
the lady's husband. His father left him great wealth. 



Hooal forger; and the youngcM daughter, E 
though uimiarried, had giTen birth u> 3 child. 

Cenci treated hii childreo cruelly, and tlw 
him with all the itrength of their lawlen,' 
natures. At la«t Giacomo the eldect, £eniai 
youngest, Beatrice, the priest Guerco, her i 
friend — probably her lover — and the secoot 
Liicrezia, all jobed in a tcheme for killing tl: 
of the house. He was a bad lather, and ricl 
assassin's fee was iniaU. 

They employed two bran, Olimino and I 
who entered Cend's bedroom while he was 
and droTe a big nail through his eye into tht 
The body was thrown out of the mndow, its c( 
ascribed to an accidental fall, and it was hastily 
But suspicion fell upon the culprits. Other bn 
instantly hired to kill the first pair, lest they ah 
caught, and tell the story. The new men did 1 
in killing Olimpio, but Marzio fell into the clut 
the law, and, on b«og tortured, implicated tht 
femily. Upbraided by Beatrice for his confessi 
poor wretch then recanted. He was again u 
but persisted in denying what he had former! 
thoueh cTerv form of physical agonr was tried. 
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e not io a position to employ bravi to kill the bravi 
who had killed one of the brari who had lulled 
Francesco Cenci. One of these bravi was caught 
and his evidence confirmed the story originally told by 
Marzio. There was always thia danger in the use of 
bravi, that unless they killed each other simultaneoualy 
the aurviror was in a position to give evidence against 
bis employer. For this reaEon the bolder spirits of the 
time did their own killing, which was safer and more 
economicaJ. 

When it was no longer possible to deny the truth, 
Beatrice at last also confessed, and the whole family were 
lodged B the Caatle of St. Angelo. At the trial their 
advocate, Prospero Farinacci, unable to deny their guilt 
as parricides, brought forward a plea in mitigation of 
aeotence, ascribing to the father an unnatural passion 
for his daughter Beatrice, Clement VIII. hesitated. 
At that inopportune moment one of the Santa Croce, 
a relative of the Cenci, murdered his own mother. 
The Pope's heart was hardened, and the Cenci family 
condemned to death. In 1599 the executions took 
place before an immense crowd in the small square 
opening from the bridge of St. Angelo, in front oi 
the statues of SS. Peter and Paul. Lucrezia and 
Beatrice were first decapitated by a machbe some- 
what resembling the guillotine of later times. Then 
Giacomo was killed by a blow of the executioner's 
L hammer, the body cut in four, and the pieces exposed 
I' on the bridge, together with the bodies and heads of 
Lucrezia and Beatrice. Bernardo, fainting with fear 
and horror, was, at the last, spared in consideration of 
his youth. 

Beatrice was twenty-two years of age. 
now exists b support of her advocate' 

Cis a portrait of him standing in 
on the wall of one of the rooms 






No evidence 
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of St. Angelo. That the famoui picture of a young 
^I in the Barberuii gallery it a jKtrtrait of Beatrice 
Cenci, i» moM impiobabte. Gnido Reni, to whun it 
hai been ascribed, was not id Rome till aome jean 
after het death. 

The Cenci estate! were confiacated by the Pope. 
Paul V. (Borghese) gate a part of them, now the 
Villa Borghese and Park, to hii nephewB. They ban 
recently beeo bought by the GoTCnuacDt. 

Tht name of Sixtua V. it aaaociated with the 
Banditti, the Monti, the Congregations and the Obelisk. 
Havbg Mippressed t»'igandage, the Pope act about the 
rettora^D of the Papal excheqim. Foretgn tribute, 
■ince the Reformation, had ^lea to amall dimensions. 
Sixtua V. cut down the ordinary expenditure by one 
half, levied new taxes, made every applicant for office 
or promotioD buy the situation he required, and 
eatabliBhed the system of the monti — the precursor of 
all national debts. When the Pope was in need of 
money he created a new office, a title with no duties, 
carrying a fixed salary, which the applicant bought by 
the payment of a round sum ; thus the salary was a 
life annuity bought at the ordinary rate according to 
the value of money. The plan was extended by 
allowing the annuitant, for an extra payment, to nomi- 
nate a successor to the office when it should be vacated 
by his death. In return for a loan, perpetual annuities 
were paid as interest, under the guise of salary. 

Sixtus V. eBtablished the Congregations — committees 
of prelates appointed with a permanent organisation for 
certain defined purposes, Paul III. formed the first of 
these committees, under the title of the Congregation 
of the Holy Office, i.e., the Inquisition. Sixtua V. 
extended them, giving them something of the form 
which they still maintain. The influence of these 
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f councils, aa direciofs of the Papal policy, has been 

B greatly extended of late years. 

I When we remember that Peretti was Pope for only 

F fiye years, it is remarkable what he achieved. The 
appearance of Rome he entirely traasformed. His 
predecessors of the same century had all done some- 
thing for Rome. Julius II. made the Via Giulia, 
Leo X. the Ripetla, Pius IV. the Via Pia, Paul III. 
the Via Paolina, Gregory XIII. the Via Gregoriana. 
Sixtus V. pulled down the old buildingE of the Lateran, 
and erected the modem palace ; he made tlie great 
flight of marble steps leading from the Piazza di 
Spagna to the church of Trinita dei Monti ; he laid 
out the Via Felice and the streets which lead to S. 
Maria Maggiore, and connected the Lateran with the 
r^losseom. He moved the statues of the horse-tamers 
o their present position on Monte Cavallo. He was 
I great destroyer, ruthlessly pulling down any medixval 
classic building which stood in the way of a new 

~itTeet. He cared nothing for anliiguity, demolished 
tbe Septizonium, and could scarcely be prevented from 
laying hands upon tlie tomb of Cecilia Meteila. He 
converted the disused Aqua Marcia into the modern 
Acqua Felice; completed the Dome of St. Peter's b 
twenty-two months, a work which Rome had long 
since despaired of ever seeing finished ; and achieved 

^ what was considered impossible — the erection of the 
belisk before St. Peter's. 
This success was regarded as one of the wonders of 
le world. The obelisk had stood in Caligula's circus. 

^ It had witnessed the Pagan games, the crucifixion of 
St. Peter, and the cruelties practised by Nero upon 
Christians. It was now lying half buried in the soil 
close to the sacristy on the western side of St. Peter's. 

Cis passeid by every visitor to the sculpture 
Fthe Vatican. Paul III. had consulted Michel- 
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•ngcio aod SangaDo u to the feasibility of r 
the Needle lo the Piazza of St. Peter's, and had re- 
cored from both the reply that the scheme was im- 
practicable. But DO prerious Pope had believed the 
HippressioD of the baoditd, the reorganisatioa of the 
(imnceii or the completion of the Dome of St. Petw'i 
to be passible achievements ; and Sixtua V, soon showed 
that even ■ Pope may do great things if he have ■ 
Ihtle courage. He began, in the traditioaal maDnei 
where any great difficulty is to be surmounted, by 
ippobting a comraission to report ; but when he found 
that its members were, in accordance with cuatotn, 
applying the whole of their energy in quarrelling, 
tripping each other up, fighting for the ultimate job, 
the new broom swept them all away, and appointed a 
young friend of his own, Domenico Fontana, to plan 
and execute the underuking, Fontana was given the 
two necessaries — ample funds and absolute power. 
These factors sufficed to build the Pyramids of Egypt, 
and it would have been a humiliation and disgrace for 
Europe if the head of the Christian religion had been 
unable to lift a monument which had been brought 
across the sea, and raised in Rome, by the Pagans of 
sixteen centuries back. But since their time the world 
had passed through the darkness of the barbarian in- 
vasions, and it was only beginning to be coaecioua of the 
restored powers which had come to it since the Renais- 
sance, As the young architect gradually accumulated 
his materials — immense beams of wood, large pieces of 
iron, miles of the thickest ropes — Rome became wild 
with excitement, and Europe greatly interested. When 
at last all the preparations had been completed, Fontana 
flung himself at the feet of the Holy Father and begged 
his blessing on the enterprise. The Pope seems to have 
felt that something more than pious wishes was neces- 
sary, for he gave Footana to understand that i 
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accident or failure would be followed by his decapita- 
doo. Oo the eventful day all Rome crowded to the 
piazza, to ace a large number of horses, and goo 
men, tugging at the various ropes and pulleya. Id 
order that Fontana's commands should be instantly 
heard by all his asfliatants, the onlookers were ordered 
to keep absolute silence on pain of death on the 
gallowe, already erected, and unpleasantly noticeable 
in the piazza itself. When the obelisk had slowly 
been raised into a half erect position, it stopped, and 
would move oo further. In the excitement of the 
moment a sailor from San Remo risked his head by 
shouting, 'Aiga, dai de I'aiga ae corde ! ' ('Water, 
give water to the ropes'). The police instantly seized 
the culprit and hurried him off to the nearest scaSbld. 
But Fontana was not above taking a hint ; water was 
poured on the ropes, which swelled and stiffened in 
time to raise the Needle, and save the sailor's life. He 
was presented to the Pope and rewarded, and San 
Remo has ever since enjoyed the privilege of supply- 
ing the palra branches on Palm Sunday for St, 
Peter's. 

The placing of the obelisk in the piazza was not 
only a Papal triumph over diiDculties which since the 
&II of Paganism had been considered insuperable. The 
Pagan monument was intentionally placed in a posilioD 
where it should look crushed and insignificant beneath 
the giant facade of the Christian church, and the 
glorious dome towering above it. The erection of 
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Angelo Grillo, * after an alMence of tra yean, ind do 
Dot rccogmse it, wo new don all appear to me to fae : 
monuiDCDti, street*, piazzas, fouDtaini, MoulaGtii 
obelisks, and other wonders, aU the work of Sixtn V, 
If I were a poet I would say that, to the imperioa 
sound of the trumpet of that great-hearted Pcqte, the 
wakened limbs of that hatf-boried and gigantic body 
which spreads orer the Latin CampagDa ^ve rejJiecl 
— that, thanks to the power of that fenrent and exoher- 
ant sjttrit, a oew Rome has risen from its ashes.' 
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THE Po]«s who succeeded SSxtue V. continued the 
I- building policy which had been comnienced by 
** Nicholas V. In the two and a half centuriea between 
the middle of the fifteenth and the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Rome gradually took the appearance 
she tnaintained until 1870. The streets were laid 
almost as they now are. The churches, which had 
fallen to a condition of decay which necessitated further 
destrucdon before any repairs could be attempted, were 
entirely transformed. In their present state Nicholas 
tV. would scarcely recognise any one of them. While 
H|he churches were being restored, the Papa! policy of 
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nepotum, begun bj Martin V,, produced new ud 
powerful fkmilie*, who expended the Papal gifts in the 
erection of great palaces and villas. Nepotisin — the 
diGtributioD of the income of the Catholic Church for 
the establishment of wealthy families in Rome — has 
had a Tcry important influence upon the later prosperity 
of the citjr. What was meant for the world was giTcn 
to Rome. To the old renowned Roman families — the 
Savelli, Conti, Orsini, Colonna and Gxtani — were 
gradually added the Aldobrandini, Borghesct Ludorin, 
Baiberini, Famfili, Chi^, RospigHou, each of tbem 
(bunded by a pope. Round the person of the Pchx a 
ceaseless conflict raged between his own newly-ennobled 
relatives, the family of his predecessor, and the party 
that hoped to nominate his successor. The lite oi 
the Pope was the most important factor of the ntualion, 
for if he could survive a majority of the cardinals who 
elected him, the Sacred College, and with it the P^acy 
and all its patronage, would be in the hands of lus 
nomineeg. Old age thus came to be the most necesaary 
of all qualifi cations for the Papal candidate, no young 
or even middle-aged man having any chance of election. 
The advanced age of every Pope produced frequent 
elections, and kept the Sacred College in a contution 
of permanent intrigue. The Pope might die at any 
moment, and a Conclave seemed alwa.ys to be imminent 

The procedure of a Conclave, or assembly under key 
tclavit), was most carefully regulated, and is now as 
foIlowB : — 

When a pope dies, the Cardinal Camerlengo 
(chamberlain) is immediately summoned to certify the 
fact. Standing by the corpse, he calls out three times 
the bapusmal name of the dead man, and taps three 
dmes with a silver hammer on the forehead. He then 
takes the Fisherman's ring from the stiff finger, aitd 
defaces it. This famous ring has upon it a seal repre- 
3«8 
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The Dome of St. Peter's 

Bcnting St. Peter fishing from hia boat. A new one U 
made for each Pope, with his name engraved on it. 
The Pope's body is then embalmed, the interior portion 
being deposited in a subterranean chamber in the church 
of SS. Vincenzo ed Anaatasio, the Parish Church of 
the QuirinaJ, opposite the Fountain of Trevi. The body 
is taken lo the Sistine Chapel, where it is dressed in 
full pontificale. It then lies ia state for three days in 
the Chapel of the Sacrament in St, Peter's ; and is 
Afterwards placed in a coffin inside two others, and 
temporarily buried in a niche close to the tomb of 
Innocent VIII. in the Cappella del Corn. Since the 
popes have left the Quirinal Palace the church of 
SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio has lost its peculiar pre- 
rogative. The ' prEcordia' of Pius IX. were taken 
to ihe Sagre Grotte Vaticane ; and his body lies in 
S. Lorenzo Fuori. Leo XIII. is to be buried in 
the chiu'ch of St. John Lateran. 

The secretary of the Sacred College sends to each 
cardinal a notice of the death of the Pope, and the 
lave meets ten days after the death of the Pontiff. 
LB V. fixed the Sacred College at seventy — six car- 
dinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal 
deacons ; but the full number is seldom reached. The 
cardinals who have arrived ia Rome proceed on the 
morning of the eleventh day to the Basilica of St. 
Peter, where the Cardinal Dean celebrates Mass. 
Then they enter the Chapel of the Conclave, and once 
having entered are not permitted to leave — except in 

se of serious illness — until a Pope is elected. 

During the £rst day the public have free access to 

t rooms of the Conclave until three hours after sunset, 
when with the call of Exiimt Omnei all are excluded. 
Each cardinal then enters his cubicle or cell, over which 
at the entrance his coat of arms is displayed. In the 
rooms set apart for the Conclave all the windows and 
329 
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iaon ire Mocked up, with the ezceptioo of one, or 
perhip* two, window* for air sod light, and one door 
for the exit of a tick cafdinal or the eotrance of a late 
arrtTal. The key of the inside loct of this door ia 
kept by the Cardinal Camerlengo, of the outride by the 
Govenior or Marshal of the CooclaTe, a hereditary 
office Teated id one of the noble Roman familtM. 
From the thirteenth century onwards the SaTclli held 
this honour, till the fkniily became extinct, when Clement 
XI. conferred it apon the Chi^, who still retain it. 
Each cardinal take* into the ConclaTC two secretaries, 
officials who iuTc great opportanities for intrigue, and 
exert a potent inflaence on the election. There are 
many other attendants locked fXf with the cardinal*. 
Formerly they had the right, on an election being ccnn- 
fdeted, aS sacking the new Pope's apartments, bnt that 
form nf remnneratioo has now been superseded by a lixed 
sum aS money The doors outside are watched by a 
guard of prelates — patriarchs, archbishops and l«ahops- 
Formerly each cardiital's food was brought, ready 
cooked, in the cardinal's carriage or by a servant on 
foot, and the assemblage of these gorgeous equipages 
and attendants in the piazza was one of the great sights 
of the Conclave. All food was carefully examined by 
persons specially appointed to see that do message was 
concealed in it ; it was then passed to the Conclave 
apartments by means of a curious turning-bos, the key 
of the inside being in the keeping of the master of the 
ceremonies, while that of the outside was kept by the 
prelate appointed by the outer guard. 

Every detail seems to have been considered, and all 
possible events anticipated. Suppose, for instance, that 
all the cardinals were to die in the Conclave before a 
Pope had been elected, it is held that the election would 
devolve upon the canons of the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, the Cathedral of Rome. 
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The actual elecHon is by voting papers. Rach c 
dinal is supplied with a ticket, od which he writes i 
name of the candidate he favours, and hie owti name 
the back. Then he folds the paper so that the front 
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received two -thirds plus 
elected. The addition i 
which a cardinal may give for himself 

If no cardinal has received the re(|uisite number of 
TOte«,the voting papers, mixed with a quantity of damp 
nraw, are burned, and the tliick smoke issuing from the 
chimney gives the populace outside the news that the 
morning ballot has failed. The next ballot takes place 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, and if the people then 
see a thin smoke issuing from the chimney they know 
that the voting papers were burned without straw, and 
that they have a Pope- Presently the first cardinal 
deacon appears on the balcony over the entrance to the 
Vatican Palace, and says : ' Nuntio vobis gaudiuni 

magnum ; Habemus pontificem, eminenussimum N , 

qui nomen imposuit ' {'I announce to you a great 

joy ; we have a Pope, the Moat Eminent N , who 

ha« taken the name of '). The Sacred College has 

the power of electing any person, whether clerical or 

lay ; but it has long been the custom to choose a cardinal. 

Three countries— Austria, Spain and France— have 

each acquired the right of one objection, or veto, to an 

election. In 1831 Cardinal Giustiani, who had already 

ived many votes, was excluded by the veto of 

I S|iain. In 1 846 Pius IX. would not have been elected 

|ltt Cardinal Gaysruch, who had been sent by Austria to 
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veto bit etectioD, travelling at the greaten speed of 
poit horscB, had arrived lo time. At the con- 
clave of Piui X., in 190J, Anstria used the veto 
againet Cardinal Ranipolla. It ia difficult to say 
what eifect, if any, this bad upon the ultimate 
election. 

Endless are the stories of the fraud and the violence 
which have been employed b the Conclaves. One of 
the moet characteristic ia u>ld of the young Cardinal 
Cibo, who, aged only twenty-seven, had of course no 
chance of election. At the Conclave of Adrian VI. 
he was ill and unable to leave bis cubicle. He asked 
each cardinal in tuni to visit him, and begged lum, 
merely as a consolation, for his one vote at the oexl 
scrutiny. It would always be a source of pride to him 
if he cuuld say that he had obtained one vote. By this 
appeal ' ad misericordiam ' he obtaioed the promise of 
enough votes to give him the Papacy, when unfor- 
tunately the vigilant Cardinal Colonua discovered and 
published the plot, to the consternation and amusement 
of all. 

Many cardinals have been raised to that dignity when 
still children, a fact which may help to account for the 
boyish pranks for which the Conclaves have such a 
reputation. No cardinal can be deprived of his vote on 
any pretext. The Conclave has sometimes had to put 
up with the presence of a criminal cardinal, released 
from prison id order that he may vote. 

The frequent elections, with their rapid changes of 
authority, gave a fluctuating, unsettled character to the 
population of the city. Every man depended for hii 
livelihood upon the patronage of the Papal Court, but 
for which there would have been no trade or employ- 
ment, or even — presumably — any city at all. Besides 
thoM who supported theniselvet by supplying the wants 
of the Church and the Papal nobility, Rome always 
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conumed a large number of straagera seekjog for office, 
either from the reigoing Pope or hia successor. Every 
day saw the departure of the diuppointed, mA the 
arrival of fresh applicants. But when, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, many rich aod power- 
ful families had been established, when the Thirty 
Years' War had come to an end, and the counter Refor- 
mation had been completed, when internal discord and 
foreign conflict both had ceased, Rome gradually ac- 
quired a settled population, and became once more a 
centre of art, culture, and refined society. A visit to 
Rome became a necessary part of polite education. 

The history of the city in the nineteenth century 
may briefly be related. Napoleon declared the tem- 
poraJ sovereignty of the Pope abolished. But, like 
Charles V. after the sack in 1517, he finally came to 
the conclusion that he could make use of the Papacy. 
He restored Pius VII. and, Id imiution of Charle- 
magne, was crowned by him, but at Paris, not at 
Rome. His son, 'I'Aiglon,' was designated King oi 
Rome. In 1848 Pius IX. was driven out of Rome 
by a revolution, and a Republic was established, which 
divested the Pope of all temporal power. Marshal 
Oodinot, at the head of French troops, forced his 
way into ihe city after a bombardment of the walls, 
and when order had been restored, the Pope returned. 
Id 1870 the Franco- Prussian War caused the with- 
drawal of the French soldiers, who were immediately 
replaced by those of Victor Emmanuel II. Rome 
became the capita! of Italy, and the Pope retired into 
the Vatican, whence he has not since issued. The 
Government occupied all the Papal possessions with 
the exception of the Vatican and a few official build- 
ings, the Lateran, S. Maria Maggiore, and the villa 
H of Castel Gandolfo near Albano ; and awarded the 
HPope an annuity of £130,000 per annum, which has 
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iKter been accqiud. Without mterfcriDg in the 
Pope's uM of tfaese quarters aod luildiDgi, the Italian 
GoTermocnt claims that they belong to the CrowQ) 
aod hai asserted ita right, and, if Deceasary, its intentian, 
to occupy the Vacicao at any time when disorders 
may be in prospect. 

The Pope is now lekiom visible. PemuMion to 
atteod the indoor Papal ceremonies is eagerly sought 
and hard to obtain. Except in St. Peter's, where the 
Papal appearances are rare, there i* no adequate space 
for a large number of nutors. The Sistine Chapel and 
the Pope'« private chapel, can accomnwdate very fev 
beyond the officials. Even before 1870, only by special 
favour was perinisuon given to attend one of the Papal 
functions. Pasquino long before had voiced a general 
Roman complaint, in his conversation between a Roman 
citizen and a Protestant foreigner. *Where go you to- 
day dressed so fine ? ' said the Roman. The fmeigner 
replied, ' I am to see the Pope in the Sistine Chapel. 
Why do you not come ? ' To which the Roman 
answered, ' Because all the tickets for admission are 
given to Protestants and foreigners.' 

The Pope's costume varies with time and place, and 
his wardrobe is large. Until the election of St. Pius V, 
(Ghislieri) in i;66, the dress was red, but that Pope 
belonged to the White Dominicans, and continuing as 
Pope to wear that colour, set the fashion which has 
since been retained. The Pope's cap, cape and shoes 
are still red, except at Easter, when they also turn 

When officiating at great ecclesiastical functions the 
Pope wears a mitre like any other bishop, biit othtr- 
wise, on State occasions, he appears in the tiara, a 
white conical -shaped hat, with three gold crowns 
encircling it, one above the other. The double crown 
was adopted soon after the time of Charlemagne, and 
134 
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expressed the Papal intention of being supreme a« 
well in temporal as in spiritual matters. The third 
crown was added by the arrogant Boniface VIII. 
At important functions the Pope is carried by twelve 
men it: the chair called the sedia gtitatBrla, while on 
each aide an oHicial bears aloft a huge fan of ostrich 
feathers at the end of a long red pole. 

In 1866 the Bcandaloi^s condiuoQ of the Italian 
monastic houECB led to their suppression and confiscS' 
tioo, to the number of over two thousand, by the Italian 
Government. The State did summarily what the 
Church should ha^e done gradually. Pius IX. re- 
marked, ' It was the devil's wori, but the good God 
will turn it into a blessing, since their destruction was 
the only reform possible.' Monks, friars and nuns 
still exist in large Qumixrs, and live together, though 
their houses are not recognised by the Government as 

in the Suburra, in Trastevere, and on the Ciiian Hill. 
They give to the modernised town almost its only 
medixval feature. The different fraternities may be 
distinguished from each other by their dress, but the 
variations are numerous as to form and colour of habit, 
scapular, hood, rosary, hat, cord, tassel and foot-gear. 
Of monks, the habit of the parent order, the Bene- 
dictine, is black ; the Cisterciaos and Trappists have 
a white habit with black scapular ; the Carthusians and 
Catnaldolese ate all white. The Franciscan Minor 
wears a habit which was originally designated grey, is 
now described as brown, and ii, in fact, maroon, the 
Minor Capuchin and Poor Clare being brown. The 
Franciscan Minor Conventual is in black. All Fran- 
ciscans wear a coarse woollen material which is tied 
roond the waist with a white cord. The Dominican 

ra white habit and scapular, with a black cloak. 
Carmelite is in brown, with a white cloak. The 
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Augmdiuao weuw white indoon, bvt Uack oat of 
Aam, with a leatbo' belt, of which a strip hangi down> 
The SiBters of Charity fFillet de b Chaiit^) of St 
VioccDt de Paul wear a Uoe gown, a blue aprcm, and 
a atilF white hat of peculiar a^pe, called the ctxnette. 
The Paidonifta wear 1 black hatnt and black cloak, 
having embroidered upon them a heart below a croo, 
in wlute. The gimplest mjea are that no monk wean 
I roaary, and that FrandKaiia alone wear the white 

The juctureaqne coatnme of the Swiaa Cnard wa« 
deatgned by Michelangelo. These fine soldiera ban 
been dcToted defendera of thor employer. On two 
occasions they hare fought to protect the Pope until 
all, or nearly all, were killed. It aeems prohaUe thai 
they may be disbanded, and thor place as personal 
body-guard to the Pope, taken by Italians, though the 
costume will doubtless be retained. 

Until 1870 the Roman was a true child of Rome. 
Though the town was once entirely deserted, and 
again, eight centuries later, reduced to a minute popula- 
tion, the geniui lad, the spirit of the place, infected all 
new arrivals, who soon learnt to do at Rome as the 
Romans did. Since that date the city has grown so 
enormously that now a large number of the inhabitant! 
are Italians first and Romans afterwards. A great 
indigenous population is springing up, whose character 
will be affected by the novd conditions, by the self- 
government which Rome has now obtained after the 
struggles of many centuries, and by the rapid commuoi- 
cation with the outside world which is so important a 
feature of modern civic development. 

The old Roman was a lazy, superetitious, vagabond. 

Rather than work, he would beg, or steal, or even kill. 

Panii it circcmct were his right. When the ^gao 

triumphs, games, and gladiatorial displays, had come to 
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an end, the Church found it necessary to propitiate him 
with gorgeous ceremoniea and splendid processionB. 
The Church functions were made aa ornate and attrac- 
tive as possible, aod great pageants were exhibited, in 
the processioDS of emperor and Pope, in the Miracle 
and PaGsioQ plays, in the burnings of heretics or public 
hangings and quarterings of crimi- 
mls, and in the races and sports 
of the CaroiTal. Nothing of all 
this remains. Except for an occa- 
sional review of troops, as on the 
king's birthday, or a big funeral, 
there are no longer any free out- 
door spectacles. Even the Garni- 
ral is now merely an excuse for 
juvenile masquerades. 

Between Christmas and Epiphany 
the Church of the Ara Creli ex- 
hibits a priiep'iB or manger, in 
which are figures of the Madonna 
and Child, St. Joseph, an ox, an 
ass, cherubs and angels ; while in 
another part of the church, on a 
raised platform, children recite com- 
positions relating to the Nativity. 
This church contains the miracle- 

,. p .■ - T> !■ J ir TBI BAM UNO or TH 

woritmg Sanltinmo Bambmo, a doll ^y^* cctu 

carved by a Franciscan pilgrim in 
the Holy Land, from the wood of a tree growing 
on the Mount of Olives. The bambmo is famed 
for its miraculous powers of curing the sick, and 
is covered with jewels and votive ornaments pre- 
sented by the grateful persons who»i it has restored 
to health. Not only the poor and ignorant believe 

■ in its powers. Only a few months have passed since 
^Mt was taken to die bedside of a dying cardinal, 
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dtoogjb wttbont Mneliorattng efi«ct- One of the 
Ronuo newspapcTB which chronicled this erent 
added the remark: 'Qaanto a noi, riteniama niper- 
9ui i commeDti : li fara da at I'btelligcDte Icture.' 

Twelfth Night is alra celebrated by a tay fair, the 
Btfaita (Epiphany). The steps leading up to the Ara 
Call are covered with veixlors of playthings for chil- 
dren, especially wliistlea and trumpets and similar 
bitnimenti of torture. But the Bifarm is more np- 
roarious in the Piazza NaYona in the evening — a place 
to be avoided at that time by all who have sensitive 
ear*. 

The post-classic Roman was not fed at the cost of 
the State, as his ancestor had been, but his right to be 
kept alive without doing work was recognised, and 
found expression in the institution of begging, which 
has always been encouraged by the Roman Church. 
Recently the Municipality has done something to 
abate the nuisance, but the complete eradication of 
all beggars would seem to be impossible. It may 
be well to mention that practically all beggars are 
professionals, and that many of the unpleasant physical 
ailments which they exhibit have been intentionally 
created, for the sake of their value as a monetary 
speculation. 

Even more averse to work than are other Italians, 
the Roman is a natural gambler. Morra is hii 
favourite game. It is said to have been played by the 
Egyptians aooo years before the Christian era. 
The two players stand squarely in front of each 
other, holding the right hand behind the back ; each 
shows his hand at the same moment, having one or 
more Bngers exposed and the rest concealed, and cries 
out the number which he guesses his exposed lingers, 
added to those exposed by his adversary, will total. If 
he is right and his opponent's guess is wrong, he gains 
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a point. They both ehoui; very loud, play at eurpriiing 

speed, aad become greatly excited. Cheating is not bo 

easy as one would suppose, but that it is frequently 

attempted and achieved is shown by the old sayiag that 

man's honesty is such that one might safely play 

ffrm with him in the dark — ' Dignus est tjuicum 

tenebris mices.' That must refer to a ibrm 

I of the game in which only one hand is counted. 

I Cicero mentionB micatia, and Varro describes it as 

LOW played. 

Bowls, and quoits with pieces of flat atone, are played 
wherever there is an open space. Marks of the games 
played with knucklebones or dice in classic times, are 
still visible in the circles cut on the pavement of the 
Basilica Julia in the Forum. 

But the lottery is the great outlet for gambling in- 
Iq all parts of the city one comes across the 
lacards, on which are marked live numbers, announc- 
faig the result of the week's drawing. Practically 
J Roman, man or woman, has from time to time a 
Blicket in the lottery. Some of them lay aside a regular 
t of their weekly earnings for the purpose. They 
■try to dream of lucky numbers, or buy books which 
disclose the secret. The lottery dictionary gives the 
kicky number for all events or ideas. The modern 
Roman believes in dreams and auguries as firmly as did 
' his classic ancestor. He retains all the old supersti- 
tions with regard to Friday, the evil eye, the number 
thirteen, and countless other equally sensational facts. 
Thewealthyandeducatedare not free from theseantique, 
but still fashionable, beliefs. Even the modern visitor 
from the cold and sceptical North will, before leaving 
Rome, throw a coin into the fountain of Trevi, whereby 
his retuTD is assured. 

Lazy and superstitious, the Roman was also a robber 
and an assassin. Since 1 870 there has been a great 
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change, but during die Papal regime there were n 
dark lanes id Rome, and lonely roads in theCatopa 
which were not safe for respectable people. Prob 
no European town has such a record of murder. 
shows of the amphiihcaire, and in later times the wi 
oesB of the central authority, gave the inhabitan 
taste for biood which was under no control. Oi 
reminded of the former conditions by the euspic 
habit, among the poorer clasees, of keeping the i 
of an apartment locked to a visitor unti] his c 
and business have been aecertained. When 
has rung the bell, a cautioue voice from behind 
barred door will say, 'Chi i,' to which he i 
reply, ' Amtco,' or he has small chance of b 
admitted. 

The old-fashioned part of Rome lies between 
Corso and the Tiber, and in Trastevere on the o 
side of the river. A visit to that part of Rome m 
begin at the Piazza Colonna. The column was ere 
in honour of Marcus Aurelius during hia iifelimt 
imitation of the Column of Trajan. The reliefs re 
sent events in the Marcomannic War. Piazza 
column have become so intimately blended that a yt 
Roman noble, on being asked by a visitor the narai 
the column, answered, ' That is the column of Pi 
Colonna.' Beyond it is the Piazza Monte Citorio, ' 
the Camera dei Deputati, the Italian House of Pa 
mem, on the right. A new building is in coure 
erection for the Parliament. In the centre of the pi; 
is an obelisk brought to Rome by Augustus. Tur 
south through the narrow Via della Guglia, and the 
the left, we enter the Piazza di Pietra, where are 
remains of the Temple of Neptune erected by Hadi 
Continuing to the end of the piazza, and then tun 
eouth (right) into the Piazza di S. Ignazio, befor 
is the large church of S. Ignazio j turning here to 
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right, the Via del Semiaario brings us to the Piazza 

del la Rotooda. 

The Pantheon is unique in Rome — in the world — 
as a building which has been in use for nearly tSoo 
years and atill retains its old walla and vaulting. The 
portico bears on the entablature an inscription with the 
Dame of Agrippa, but the rest of his building was 
entirely destroyed by fire, and Hadrian retained that 

Gft of the portico when he rebuilt the remainder. 
rbanVIII. in 1632 completed the spoliation com- 
menced by the Eastern Emperor Constans II., taking 
from the roof the remaining bronze beams, and out 
of the material so obtained, Bernini cast the pillars 
which support the baldacchino of St. Peter's. The 
bronze doors, tliough greatly restored, are originals. The 
interior is remarkable for the round opening in the dome 
by which all light enters. The original building ol 
Agrippa was erected out of compliment to Augustas, 
his patron and friend, as a temple to Mare, Venus and 
the other divine ancestors of Julius Cxsar ; and Hadrian 
dedicated his building to the same object. The recesses 
in the walla, where now are Christian altars, maj 
originally have contained the statues of Julius Cxsar, 
MarE, Venus and other gods. 

The Pantheon was consecrated as a Christian church 
by Boniface IV. in 608, hence its preseriration. The 
word Pantheon may mean ' very sacred,' but the usual 
interpretation is, ' temple of all the gods.' It was this 
meaning which induced Boniface IV, to institute the 
Feast of all Saints, in connection with the conversion 
of the Pantheon to Chrisdan use. At one time the 
church was called S. Maria ad Martyres, in allusion 
to the many waggon-loads of corpses that were removed 
there from the catacombs. It is now S. Maria Rolonda. 

■ Here are buried Victor Emmanuel II., • II Re Galant 
B Uomo,' the murdered King Humbert, and Raphael. 
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After 300 Ton of rcft the coffin of Raphad wu 
opened in 1833, and the narrow akeleton, 5 ft. 7 m. 
in length, was placed b the ancient marble larcophagiia 
b which it DOW lie». Victor Eminaouel II. died on the 

?th January 1 878, a few days before the death of Hoa 
X, The magnificeat and costly moDoment which ii 
being erected close to the Ara Cosli, b memory of the 
founder of the Sardinian Dynasty, will coitfer lest 
honour than this niche b the Pantlieon. The body 
of King Humbert was brought here from Mimza, where 
he was assasnoated in 1900. 

Just south of the Paotfaeon lies S. Maria Sopra 
Mtoerra, a piece of exotic Dorthero Gothic u 
classical Rome. The bterior has been ranch changed 
by ' restoratioD ' b 1849- J4, but coot^nsniaDybtereit- 
bg monumeuts. In the Carafia Chapel, for bstance, 
there are frescoes ^restored) by Filippbo Lippi, and a 
statue, designed by Pirro Ligoiio, of Paul IV., the Pope 
who persecuted the Jews and stimulated the Inquisition. 
Beneath the high altar is a gorgeous figure, Burrounded 
by tapers constantly burning, under which lies the body 
of S. Catherine of Siena. On the left is a statue of 
Christ by Michelangelo, originally naked, now partly 
covered with bronze drapery. The adjoining Domini- 
can monastery, now containing the offices of the 
Minister of Educatbn, was formerly the home of the 
Inquisition. There Giordano Bruno was condemned, 
while Galileo, by denying the truth, escaped. In the 
|uazza, where stands the obelisk on the back of an 
elephant, many heretics have been burned to death. 

Returning to the Pantheon and taking any of the 
streets leading west (to the left) we soon reach the 
Piazza Navona, a long open space which formed the 
Stadium, for athletic contests, built by Domitian. It 
has three fountains, the central and southern by Bernini. 
In the centre of the western side is the church of 
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\ St. Agnese, erected on the spot of her exposure (iged 
fourteen) and martyrdom. At the northern end of 
the piazza is the Torre Sanguigna, where Cellini 
murdered the ibirro. West of the aouthern end we 
shall find at a corner the torso known as Pasquiao. 

The satirical genius of the Romans found vent in 
Pasquinades at a time when the censorship of the Press 

» stifled all free expression of 
opinion. Pasquino was a 
lailor, whose shop stood 
opposite [he statue. He in- 
troduced the custom of pasting 
pieces of paper on the statue, 
carrying pungent comments 
concerning the events of the 

^day. Then another statue, 
Harforio, a large recumbent 
figure of Ocean, was made 
the vehicle for replies. The 4 
dialogues between Pasquii 
and Marforio were an unfail- 
ing indication of the trend ot 
— Hlic opinion. Their verdict 
in the executions of Six 
olioned. Among the mi 

iogs was hifl allusion to the destruction of classic 
numents carried out by order of Urban VIII. 
arberini) — 

•Qnod non fecenint birlnri, fecit Birberioi.* 

When Pius VI. (1775-1800) covered Roman 
monuments with the conspicuous letters which still 
meet one at every turn, recording the restorations of 
the Pope, ' Munificentia Pii Sexti,' Pasquioo exhibited 
the household loaf, reduced in size owing to a poor 
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hirvm— at Rome thought, to Papal extmagaoce — 
with the dgntficant ccmmient, ' Munificentia I^ 
SextL' 

WhcD Napoleon Buoo^aite had Rome and Fioi VII, 
nfeljr b hit posaeuion, Fatqmno laid, — 

*I Pranccn ton tntti ladre.' To which Marforio 

* Nod tdtti — nu Buona parte.' 

NatnrallythePopesdidiiotlikePaaqiiiin. Adrian VI. 
ordered the statoe to be throwD into the Tiber ; but he 
wu told that its tarcactic q«rit would penucate the 
frog* in the riTer, who wonld nerer cease to croak 
patqninades, and wu «o terrified at the idea that he 
left the statue alone. Marforio, however, was shut vf 
io the Capitoline Museum, where he is still to be 
wen. 

Proceeding south, we are now in the great new street, 
theCorso Viitorio Emmanuelc. We cross and, leaving 
the Cancelleria on the right, continue down the Piazd 
Caocelleria till we reach the fruit and flower market, 
the Campo de' Fiori, where a statue to Giordano Bruno 
bae lately been erected od the spot where he was burned. 
Still keeping eouth, we enter the Piazza Famese to ad- 
mire the fine palace, buitt of travertine blocka taken from 
the Theatre of Marcellus and the Colosaeum. It was 
begun by Paul III. from the designs of Sangallo, and 
completed under the direction of Michelangelo. It is 
now the residence of the French Ambassador to the 
Quirinal. On our right is the English College, which 
contains portraits of all the English Cardinals from 
Wolsey to Vaughan. East of the Piazza Famese we 
shall find the Palazzo Spada (now used for the Court 
of Cassation), which is visited by all tourists for the 
lake of its fine statue of Pompey, said to be the origin^ 
which looked down upon die dead body of Julius 
Cxsar in the Senate Houee. This statue was found 
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where the Senate House IB known Co have stood, the 
head separated from the body. It ia Qot certain that 
h repreeeotB Pompey ; and the head is probably not a 
portrait of the great Roman. 

From the Palazzo Spada, continiting east, we are 
sooQ (D the Via di PeCtinsri, which l^s across the 
river by the Ponte Siato, built by Sixtus IV. in I473 
for the coDveoience of the pilgrims on their return 
from St. Peter's at the Jubilee of 1475. From the 
Trastevere (across the river) aide, the Via dci Moro 
leads south to the piazza in front of S. Maria in 
Trastevere, The tribune, mosaiea and high altar of 
this church date from the twelfth century. It has 
been severely ' restored ' by Nicholas V. in 1+50, and 
again in 1870. The mosaics on the facade represent 
the Virgin and Child, with kneeling figures of Popes 
Innocent II. and Eugenius III., and ten female saints. 
The twenty-four red granite columns in the interior 
e of different orders and sizes, and were taken from 
B classic building ; some of thera carried on the capitals 
lamatl sculptured heads of Isis and Serapis, and probably 
liOme from a temple of Isis. In 1870 these Psgan 

■ {leads were cut off. At that date the old Cosmaci 

■ pavement was removed, but exactly copied by the 
I'Wesent one, which contains some of the original pieces. 

■ The twelfth century mosaics of the Tribune {several 
times restored) and many of the ornaments are worthy 
of notice, especially the fifteenth century tombs of 
Cardinals d'Alen^on and Stefancschi, at the end of 
le left aisle. 

The Via S. Cosimato leads south lo the church of 
SS. Cosma e Damiano in Trastevere, commonly known 
it S. Cosimato. SS. Cosma and Damiano were brothers, 

C:ians from Arabia, who suflered martyrdom under 
rtiao. A better known church named atter them 
B the Foium. There is an old gateway at the 
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ntnmcc to thii Truterere church, whk a ktw arch and 
two ancient columu, all of the tenth century; and it hai 
Gne cIoUterB of the tenth to the fifteenth century, with 
a good red brick campaoile. 

From the Viak del Re we turn aouth-eaat to the 
church of S. Pranceico a Ripa ; thence by the Via 
Anida to the church of S. M. del Orto ; and thence 
by Che Via S. M. del Orto and the Via S. Cecilia to 
the church of S. Cecilia. This church ii one of the 
earliest ibundations in Rome, dating from the third 
century, soon after the martyrdom of the saint during 
the rdgn of Marcus Aureliue. She was of good 
Roman family. fi«ng condemned to death for her 
obstinate adherence {lAtlmaia) to Christianity, she wa« 
at first ihut up in the hot room adjoining the bath b 
her own house, but by a miracle ahe was unharmed by 
the BuiTocating vapours, and was then ordered to be de- 
capitated. The executioner, though he struck her neck 
with the axe, was unable to cut off the head In the regu- 
btion three blows, and the Roman law forbade any 
further attempts. She lingered a few days but died of 
her injuries, and was buried in the catacomti of Calixtus. 
Her place of sepulture was forgotten until she made it 
known by appearing in a vision to Paschal I. in 8ai, 
who thereupon rebuilt the church, to make it more 
fitting the reception of the tomb. In 1599 the tomb 
was opened, and the body found in the attitude which 
was reproduced by Carlo Maderno in the statue now 
under die high altar of the church. 

The church stands on the site of her bouse, which 
has recently been unearthed. Faschal'a ninth century 
edifice has been gready altered, and is once more in 
process of restoration. The campanile is of the twelfth 
century. The church is approached by a large court 
or atrium, which contains an antique marble vase. On 
the narrow frieze are mosaic portraits of the ninth 
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century, the two central representing S. Cecilia. Oq 
the right, inside the door, is the tomb of Cardioa! 
Adam of Hertford (1398), with the armfl of England, 
at that time three leopards quartered with Jleur-de-rti. 
On the left is the fiiteeath century tomb of Cardinal 
Fortiguerra. The chapet of S. Cecilia should be ex- 
amined, also the ninth century (restored) mosaica of 
the Tribune. There is a hantkome Gothic canopy 

}Ter the high altar, and, in the confession below, the 

itatae already mentioned. 
The origin of the connection of S. Cecilia with 

nusic seems to be the story that when the heated apart- 

nenl in which she had been immured was opened, she 
I was found singing. Her music has the power of bring- 
g angels down from heaien. 

'When to her oigan vocal breath wag giv:n. 
An mngd heardf and straight appeared, 
Miiliking earth for heaven.' 

Drydni, 'Odi for Si. Cerilia'j Day. 

From here the Via Vascellari leads to the Ponte 
alatino, by the side of which, in the stream, is one 
arch of the Ponte Rotto (1554). 

We will cross the river by the Ponte S. Barto- 
lonmieo to the Tiber Island. The original bridge here 
was called the Pons Cestius, from Lucius Cestus, a 
magistrate in 46 b.c. It was rebuilt under the Emperor 
rGratian (fourth century), and entirely altered in 1886, 
ilhe central arch only being ancient. The island is said 
hj Livy to have been formed by the accumulation of 
grown in the Campus Martius, which after the 
expulsion of the Tarquins was consecrated to the god 
Mars, and ihrown into the river On the island tor- 
Dierly stood the Temple of .£sculapius, the god of 
medicine, who came to Rome in the form of a ship, and 
'tbcn, changing to a serpent, hid io the reeds of the 
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MiDd. The whole Uland «ai in ctaNic timn &ced 
with tnmtiiie ind ^roi the form of a eh^t. The 
ttera, with dw figoic of * inike iq>on h) wu recently 
tmble, hot i» now laboKrged miaer «md. A grett 
part at the nod; bed of the river hai been laid bare 
fajr the excenive bteadth ^^rcn to the new embank- 
meno, an error of c^cnlation. Beneath that nnd, 
how deep out cinaot know, lie itatue*, txmt and 
countleM other preciooa rdics from the earliest daja 
of Rome. Only when a flood carries the itream 
orer the anally dry |ttrt doea the Tibn Island become 
■ojglaod. 

The PoDte Qnttro Ca]B ii the Poos Fabridnt, 
hoik in 6s b.c.i and has thus snnriTed for nearly aooo 
yeara. Its modem name ia deriTcd from the four- 
headed Jaoi, of which two rcmaiDi which once 
aupported the railinga. 

Haring recroned the river, in front ia the cq)eii 
deserted space which waa at one time the crowded 
Ghetto. On the left ia the Palazzo Cend, where the 
father of Beatrice committed so many crimes. 

The Jews were compelled to reside in the Ghetto 
(from the Talmud ' Ghet,' meaning Begregation) by 
Paul II., the same Pope who made them run races in 
the Corso during Caninl. At Ave Maria the gates 
of the walled-in Ghetto were closed, and no further 
exit or entry permitted. The Jews were compelled to 
pay special taxes, to wear a yellow hat or veil as a dis- 
tinguishing mark, and were treated as a lower race, 
with few rights. Paul II. declared that it was < too 
shameless and unseemly that Jews, whose guilt has 
precipitated them into eternal slavery, onder the pre- 
text of recdving Christian compassion, should insolendy 
assume to dwell among Christians and take Christian 
servants, and even to purchase houses, without bearing 
a badge.' Express laws made it poial for a Jew to 
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enter into any trade except the selling of old clothee. 
Under the influence of this degrading legislation they 
naturally turned to fortune-telling, witchcraft, usury, 
and other even lower schemes for earning a livelihood. 
Juliua CiCMr and Sixtus V. are tJie two great men who 
endeavoured to raise the condition of the Jews. With 
the abolition of Papal rule they Unally obtained the 
rights common to human beings. The Ghetto was 
destroyed in i8S6, its inhabitants migrating either to the 
Trastevere district or to the Lateran Quarter. 

If we return to the Corao and the Piazza Colonna, 
a good route would be by the Piazza Tartarughe 
(north), where is a beautiful fountain, continuing past 
the Palazzo Mattel into the Corso Vittorio Em- 
manuele ; thence by the Jesuit Church of the Geso, 
and the Palazzo Venczia, to the Corso. 

If, instead of returning, we continue our walk, we 
ihall make for the remains of the porticus of Octavia, 
originally erected by Augustus. Within what was the 
portico is the church of S. Angelo in Pescheria, on 
the walls of which Rienzi exhibited his allegorical 
picture of Rome, and whence he issued, with the Papa! 
legate, to take over the government by proclanialion on 
the Capitol. To the right are the remains of the 
Theatre of Marcellus, in the Middle Ages converted 
mto a fortress by the Pierleoni, now the Orsini Palace. 
Passing the Piazza Monfanara, we reach the church of 
S. Nicola in Carcere, connected with the story of the 
' Caritas Romans,' so olten painted. The story is that 
in one of the cells (shown to visitors) below the church 
an aged prisoner, who was to have been starved to death, 
was kept alive by milk from his daughter's breast. 

Continuing south, we reach the Piazza Bocca della 

Verita, the fountain with tritons in the centre ; on the 

right the famous round temple known to a previous 

geDcration as the Temple of Vesta ; and in front the 
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drarcb of S. M. in Coonedin, wkh ha fine mmh 
century cunpanilc 

The migin of the nxme of thu church n nnceruin. 
The church u of the dghth and ninth centuries, but 
ha* been much and recently restored. It is approached 
through a portico in which i* the Mooe muk, the 
Bocca della Verita. In the iGddle Agea it wu 
believed that if a man made a b\at Matement the itone 
wonld close upon hia hand when placed in the 

Ascending from the piazza towards the rirer, we 
Msa the Temple of Fortnna Virilis, dating iiom the 
Republican age, but many times restored, and the house 
of Crescencius, until we stand upon the Ponte Palatino. 
From this pfUDt we may return by pasnng through the 
market-place into the Via S. TmNloro, and ao on to 
the Fonun, obeerring on the left the Arch of Janus 
Quadrifons and the church of S. Giorgio in Vdabro, 
with its mediiBTal campanile. 

The time has come to leave Rome. Before parting 
I must pay my lioal respects to the two genii of the 
place — the Amphitheatre of Vespaeian and Titus, the 
Baailica of Bramante and Michelangelo — the Colosseum, 
and St. Peter's. 

If the reader will accompany me, we will take oul 
seats in the comfortable victoria of ray firiend Vinceozo, 
a cabdriver of all the virtues, ibr he never flogs, but 
sometimes kisses, his sleek, iat horse ; he does not 
quarrel with his fee ; and he has the tact to be 
garrulous or ailent according to the mood of hia 
employer. 

Our route is by the Via delie Quattro Fontane, 

passing the church and campanile of S. Pudenziana, 

the ^silica of S. Maria Maggiore with its most 

beautiiiil interior, the splendid Pagan column used as a 
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pedestal for a saiot, the curious little church of S. 
Prassede, the remains of two ted brick medixTal 
towers, and the church of S. Martino ai Mooti— pass- 
tog these treasures, for we are after even bigger game — 
the carriage stops at the ectrsDce to the Sette Salle, 
Amongst the olives and oranges, the shrubs and plants 
of this delightfiil garden, great mined blocks of the 
Eaths of Trajan crop up here and there, and in the 
distance looms the giant figure of the Colosseum, A 
nearer view may be obtained by driving a litt!e further 
past the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli. But here, in 
the Sette Salle, we are spared the eight of guides and 
tourists ; no modern associations disturb our reverent 
farewell to the Flavian amphitheatre. 

There stands the genius of classic Rome. Its im- 
mense size, its splendid utility, and its terrible purpose 
belong to no race but the Roman. Beautiful now as 
■ ruin, when new it was merely big and well planned. 
The crowds who flocked to it, were able to reach their 
«cats without struggling or turmoil. They knew that 
the officials, whose duty it was to assist them, were 
Krvants of the public, and that in the conduct of the 
ihow th( wishes of the emperor himself had to give 
way to the desire of the people. The London police- 
man controlling the overgrown traffic of a street blocked 
with vehicles, is but the modem representative of that 
genius for discipline and organisation, which made Rome 
the mistress of the world. Being seated, what was it 
the Romans had come to see ? Death, ugly death, 
with all its horrid show of blood and pallor, its screams 
and groans of human anguish. Death, thruit with 
unsparing hand upon foreign captives, criminals, slaves, 
and professional killers, the lowest class of the popula- 
tion. Such an eKhibttion would have been impossible 
in any society which had reLained its resjiect for the 
rights of the individual. It was agreed that a class 
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czuud «4k> had no ri^ta — not eroi dw right to dk 
ID peace. They vcre ao worthlcM that their death- 
affxatt were to be pn^nged for the entcTtaiament of 
Uk commimity. Amoogst these imfortanatei were 
thoM who had gone oat of their way to denounce the 
rdigion which wat a pan of the State ■"'"-hmrry. A 
nun might think what he liked, and wonhip whom he 
|4e3Kd, bat he waa not pennitted to lay hia axe apOD 
ao iDti>gral portitMi of the lodal organisatioB. The 
Chriatiafu were cooncted of ' hatred of the hanaa 
net,' oppoaition to the omnipotence of the State 
[IVuterilmd gigm £t Staatit aaap e i aBt, C. F. Arnold); 
and one cannot be iDTpriMd that their death was 
deroaoded in the amjilutheatre. 

The Colossemn, then, tyinfiet the Roman oatare by 
ita giant proportiona, ita Mrength, its practical con- 
venience for the pnUic, ita oeglect of bcaaty or 
wnament. For iu purpose, it rereala the indifference 
of Koman todety to the welfare of any individnala who 
chose to dissociate themselves from the commumty ; 
such persons were outside the pale, and had no rights 
of any sort ; the only use to which they could be put 
was as amusement to the rest, whether in living or in 
dying. 

We now re-enter the carriage and drive slowly half 
round the great mass, and then under the Arch of 
Constantine, keeping liret between the PalatiiK and the 
CEelian, then between the Palatine and Avendne, and 
so by the river i bank to the bridge of S. Ajigelo, and, 
rolling along the crowded Borgo, alight at the foot of 
the famous obelisk in the great square. 

Ab I look up at the immense facade what are my 
sensations ? Certainly not pleasure— admiration, per- 
haps, but it is tinged with fear. I have an uncomfort- 
able feeling of unworthiness, even of guilt. I am found 
out. The fafade sees me. It calls upon me, with all 
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the rtupefymg effect of its tvaad and mueive atrength, 
to &II down upOD my koeet and — confess. Ai I 
hetitate, it stares me out of couoteoance. I drop ray 
cyee and turn to the delicate sprays of geotly- 
falling water. But dow I feel the cold scrutiny of 
Bemim'* self-complacent columns — their long octopus 
arms ready to encircle met while the body of the 
monster wuta eynng me from the distance. I cannot 
escape. I approach the great church in a chastened 
spirit, the sense of subjection, of inevitableness, of the 
loss of will-power, increasing with every nearer 
step. Such is the eflect of this Christian temple upon 
me. I have ventured to mention my own personal 
feelings, becatise they correspond to the intention of the 
Church. Stxtus V. placed the obelisk where it now 
stands in order that it should look small, to symbolise 
the crushing superiority of Christianity over Paganism ; 
and the insignificance of man, the feebleness of the 
individual in face of the triumphant grandeur of the 
Church, is the lesson which the great basilica is designed 
to impress upon every visitor. 

Surely the Gothic cathedrals of the north hare a 
truer conception of the spirit of Christianity. Every 
part of their structure points, with mystic piety and 
reverence, to the sky. They encourage the pilgrim to 
join in a common hymn of praise and devotion to the 
great God of Love in Heaven. 'Come,' says Milan, 
Amiens, Cologne, York, 'come and worship God with 
me. See how comely it is to do so.' But Rome says, 
'See how grand and powerful I am, and how contempt- 
ible you are. Remember that no man can reach' 
Heaven without my protection ; and that I have in my 
hands the disciplinary weapons of Excommunication, 
Inquisition and Index.' As I am oppressed by these 
thoughts I remember that the travertine, the marble, 
even the mortar of this imposing edifce have come 
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from the OJoMcnm uxl other Roman worki of 
■Dtiqiiity ; Rod then I mc that it is the spirit of old 
Rome that ttaod* befme me. Ont of the Jeirit of 
clunc RocDc the Roman Church has been biult. 

Here it the old Roman lore of size, of overwhelming 
immensity. This great open area in front of the 
church, with the Itwg ann* stretching oa each ddc to 
^ther in ail ttwglen, is the old Roman B[nrit of 
centralisalion. The severe ditdpline and wonderful 
organisadoD of the Roman Church are inherited from 
the Impmal Cin. Here again is old Rome in its 
wide toleration of all acts or misdemeanours, sstc the 
one nnpardonable do, the modern ' hatred of the 
- human nee ' — heresy. On this point the Basilica of 
St. Peter has outdone the Colosseom. The Pagan did 
not follow a traitor beyond the grave. He was content 
with the punishment of this world. In other respects 
the Roman Church ii the child of Rome, and has 
a character indigenous to the soil on which it stands, 
which conld not have been produced in any other pan 
of the world. 

A last general look at Rome must be taken. Here 
from the Vatican the usual routine is to mount the 
Janiculan for the views from several excellent points, 
S. Onofrio, Tasso's oak, Garibaldi's statue, S. Pietro 
in MoDtorio. But to-day I have a mind for the 
upper road on Monte Mario, returning by Ponte 
Molle and the old Via Flaminia, for a last turn on 
the Pincio. 

We turn out of the Piazza and enter the new 
quarter, which artists and other lovers of the beautiful 
have denounced in such strong language. These large 
square blocks have been badly built, without regard for 
health or comfort, and in defiance of all xsthetic con- 
sideradons. The glorious dome looks down upon these 
results of the inunense extension of Rome since the 
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temporal power of the Pope was superseded by that of 
the kiDgdom of Italyt with obvious contempt. ' A 
tune wil! come,' it seeras lo say, ' when your mushroom 
growth of lath and plaster will fall to pieces, while I, 
who caa trace ray descent through nineteen centuries, 
am destined to live for ever.' On the one side is a!) the 
halo of an unrivalled historic tradition, all the attrac- 
tion of ornament, of gorgeous ceremony, of mystery, of 
' art, of beauty ; on the other, the sordid spirit of an 
[ nnscrupulouB, commercial age. How picturesque was 
['Papal Romel For an artist oo town in the world 
I could olFer such attractions. Though still by far the 
kmoet interesting spot on earth, Rome now contains a 
[great deal that is merely ugly. Bare cleanliness and 
[tcold newness have taken the place of the beautiful din 
And yet one cannot shut one's eyes to the 
k^material advantages of electric tramcars and sanitary in- 
vapectoTB. If it be true that the Pope stood in the way 
" m these advantages, one is bound to congratulate Rome 
on the increase of human happiness produced by the 
crents of 1870. How the quarrel will end it would 
be foUy to prognosticate. There is no lack of con- 
_ lidence on either side. 

Meanwhile we have been ascending the slopes of 
; Mario, whence we obtain the view of Rome 
Kwhich greeted the German kings who came to be 
crowned emperor by the Pope. A curious effect is 
V noticed. The Dome of St. Peter's, as we get 
eadily further from it, begins to lose its inquisitive, 
_iying, mundane look. In Rome, wherever we may 
P'ne, the dome seems always to have its eye upon our 
Go where you please, the dome sees 
t from outside Rome it seems to raise its 
[■ great eyeball away from the muddy earth, and the 
L'loiled creatures crawling over its surface, to the clear 
l:ricy of Heaven. This is already apparent from Monte 
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Maiio ; bat tx. greater dittancn in the Campagoa, 
from Pnioti or Tivolif the dome, do looger the 
opj^emre inquicitor we have known in Rchd^ Memi 
DOW to be pointing upward*. 

Predidy the tune effect nuy be noticed in any 
town which hat a dome. But in Rome it ia par- 
ticolarlv Dotewocthy owiDg to the history of the dtyt 
and of the church. Vraca a diatance the Roman 
Church has alwayi had a nuritnal appearance, which, 
on closer ioBpeciion, assumed a more worldly tint. In 
the Middle Ages all the world was looking at Rome, 
thinking of Rome, kneeling in adoration at the ffet of 
the Roman Pontiff. Cnuaders, monks, friare, flagel- 
lants, jubilee viators — all were inspired by awe of 
Rome. But when the multitudes of pilgrims, at the 
end of their long and dangerous journey, had arrtred 
in the Holy City, they were shocked at what they 
found there. The Crusaders, to their horror, saw 
the altar of St. Peter's eprinkled with the blood ai 
murdered men. Luther never forgot the indecent 
haste of his Roman neighbour in saying Mass, and 
declared that his visit to Rome hastened the Refonna- 
tioD. Boccaccio thought a religion which could con- 
tinue to influence a pilgrim after be had seen what 
really went on at Rome, must be divinely ins|»red. 
And as for the people who lived at the fountain bead, 
the Romans themselves, the whole history of the 
Middle Ages is one long record of the vain efforts 
made by each Pontiff in turn, to make his authority 
respected id the city. While the distant potentates 
of Europe were flowing down f>efore the Pope, he had 
to flee from Rome to save his life. Even at the 
present day the strength of the Roman Church is out- 
side of Italy, a fact which is in some way connected 
with the persistem selection of an Italian for the Papal 
chair, ever since the Reformation. Foreigners thmk 
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that a foreigD Vofc alune can Bare the Church ; Italiani 
that mdh a selectioD would haneo her niio. There u 
much U> be said on both sides. 

We are oow descending the slopes of Monte Mario, 
and we presently reach the river, which we cross by 
PoDte Mollc. Here it was that Constantine defeated 
Maxentiui, Christianity triumphing oTer Paganism. 
Id the plain on our right was fought the first battle 
between Belisarins and Vitiges ; there began the long 
war, which ended in the destruction of the Gothic 
kingdom in Italy, a brief resurrection of the Roman 
Imperium under the generals of Justinian, and then — 
the Dark Age. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, before the 
introduction of railways, travellers usually approached 
Rome md Marseilles and Civita Vecchia, the actual 
entry bang made at St. Peter's. The older pilgrims 
who walked all the way — Luther, for instance — came 
by this road, which retains its name of Via Flaminia, 
to the Porta del Popolo, and found accommodation in 
the neighbourhood of the Piazza del Popolo. 

As the sun is getting low we drive up the slow 
ascent of the Pincian Hill. There, amongst the 
throng of tourists and residents, we get a last general 
view of Rome. 

The day's excursion has included all the symbols of 
Roman history. The Colosseum stands for ancient 
Rome, St. Pete's for the Church, the Prati for the 
Romans, the Pincio for the visitors. The Colosseum 
embodies the idea of Roman supremacy over the 
world. Upon that solid basis have grown the three 
rivals — the Roman Chorch, the Roman Municipality, 
the Roman pilgrims. 

The Basilica of San Pietio in Vaticano typifies the 
cry of Rome for the Church j the Prati is the call of 
Rome for the Romans ; and here, on the Pincio, are 
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the foreigDeri, who, whether u Gothic kings, as 
German cmperori, as artists, or as tourists, have always 
considered that Rome belongs to the visitors. All are 
Itrugglbg, in healthy rivalry, to get what they cao out 
of the prestige of the Eternal City. ^h 




APPENDIX 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

HottU. — The hotel accommodation of Rome hat 
been much enlarged and imprOTcd in recent years. 
New hoteh hare been built in the npper part ai the 
towtt) and the older hotels have been redecorated and 
re-arranged. The metropolis is now in a position to 
welcome yisitors of all Itindi, and in large numberi. 
After January most of the hotels increase their charges. 
In April, and especially at Easter, the unexpected 
visitor may have difficulty in finding suitable quarters. 
Soon after Easter the exodus begins. The newest 
hotels, all of them in the high and sunny Ludovisi 

Juarter, are the Excelsior (igo6), Regtoa (1904), 
'alace (1903), which are sumptuous establishment^ 
and the less expenaiTe Suisse, and Primavera. Other 
large and modern hotels are the luxurious Grand, and 
the Quirinale, both of them high, and convenient for 
the railway station. Thoroughly comfortable also arc 
the Bristol, and the two oldest established hotels, the 
Europe, in the Piazza di Spagna, and the Russte, 
which has a large garden just below the Pincian Hill. 
In the Corso itself is the modernised and redecorated 
Splendid. Large and papular is the Continental, close 
to the railway station : and the Angleterre between 
the Corso aiid Piazza di Spagna is also much fre- 
quented by English visitors. Medium-priced hotels in 
the Ludovisi quarter are the Eden, and the rather 
more Englieh Beausite, and Savoy. The centrally 
situated Italie is also much liked. Cheaper hotels, 
amongst the shops, are the Anglo-Americano, the 
Victoria, and many others. 
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There are many good peasioni in Rome, at reason- 
able prices. The PeaBion Bethel], with it* large 
Engliah cFunlilc, ii in 41 Via del Babuino. The 
PcDBioD Cargiil ib in the Piazza dell Eudra di Ter- 
mini, near the railway atation. The PeuaioD Dawes 
Rose is at 57 Via Sistina, near the Piazza di Spagna. 
All these are managed by Engliab ladies. 

Rome is well provided with electric tram-cars, which 
lun frequently in all directiona io the dty, and also to 
great diatances in the Campagoa. The cabs are ineX' 
penuve. The oidinary charge, ioside the walls, for an 
open vehicle, is one lira for the course, for two persons ; 
twt for the Pincian, Janiculan, or Aventine, the Scolp- 
ture Galleries of the Vatican, and some other distant 
points, the charge is i lira jo c. By the hour the charge 
is 1 lire 25 c., or 3 lire, according to the direction taken. 

EiEcellent meals at moderate prices may be obtained 
at the following restaurants : — The Roma, 426 Corao ; 
the Coloona, in the Piazza Colonna, west of the 
Column of Marcus Aurelius ; Ranieri'a, 16 Via Mario 
dei Fiori, a street which lies west of, and nearly parallel 
to, the Piazza di Spagna, running in a north and south 
direction. Rather cheaper, but still excellent, ia Cor- 
radettt. Via della Croce 81 ; the visitor paeaes under a 
gateway into a courtyard, beyond which he will see 
the restaurant. The Greco, in the Via Condotti, was 
femous among artiste in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. Visitors to St. Peter's may obtain a 
meal in the restaurant which faces the Basilica, the 
Europea, Piazza Rusticucci. On the Aventine ia the 
Conatantino, with a terrace overlooking the Palatine 
Tuina. VisiCora to the tombs on the Appian or Latin 
ways will find an obliging landlord at Tavolato, who ia 
a good cook. There is a fair restaurant opposite the 
Lateran, Outside the Porta Pia, beyond the chnrch 
of S. Agnese Fuori, there is a tolerable trattoria. 
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Ou the left of the Btepa in the Piazza di Spagna are 
the tea-rooma managed by Miss Babiogtan. Next 
door is the library of Miss WilsoD. Prale'a frequented 
shop, with library and readiDg-rooin, IB at No. i in the 
Piazza; and at 85 is Spithover, for books, maps, en- 
gtasinga and photographs. The best-known caf^ is 
Aragno's, also called the Nazionale, 179 Corso. The 
chief Post Office is in the Piazza S. SilvCGtro. 

CUmaie. — Statistics show that Rome is one of the 
healthiest large towns in the world ; but it resembles 
all other Italian towns in the great difference of temper- 
ature between sun and shade. Residents in Rome dress 
for the shade. May, when there are few Tisitors, and 
June, which sees hardly any, are perhaps the pleasantest 
months in Rome. August and September should be 
avoided. 

Itinerary. — The visitor who has ample time, who 
can give two or more winters to Rome, will probably 
in due course become acijuainled with most of the sights 
recorded in laige type tn ihe index to Murray's Hand- 
boat lo Rome and the Campagna. Such an one needs 
not the assistance of an itinerary. He will wander 
from place to place according to the convenience of the 
moment, taking care not to crowd his impressions, never 
attempting to absorb more than he can conveniently hold. 

But those who are pressed for time will inevitably 
waste their scanty store unless they arrange it carefully. 
Id Rome it is extremely difficult to lay out time to the 
best advantage, because of the enormous quantity of 
interesting objects it contains, which are mixed together 
without regard to chronology. There is such danger 
of confused irapressions, which must inevitably fade, 
that one is inclined to advise the stranger who has 
imall time at disposal to see as little as possible, and 
to make aure that he carries away with him a permanent 



I recollec 



of what he does si 
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HALF-DAYS 

TWe Porom, Calaacam. PaluiiK Hill, Catacomb of 
CaUxtoi, Bathi o£ Cancalla, aod Batlu o£ Tiau are 
Ofta till diwk. All the chnrches are abut between 
twdn and three, except St. Peter't, St. Paul'g, St. 
Joho Lateran, Sa. M. Magg^ore, S. Lorenzo Foori, 
Sa. Croce in Gcnvalemnic, and S, Sebasdaoo. Mom 
of the mineniiw and gaUeiiet dote at three. 

It 11 adficabl^ ai a mk, to viiit nnuemiu in the 
mormng, and chnrchea at, or aooo after, thie^ as towarcU 
■anset the light faecranet deficient. 

AMoming that the tnielltf driret, he may, tn 
following the routes gimi bdowi ancceed in visiting all 
the roost important oghts in sixteen days, without 
excesOTC fuigiie. If time <a ttiength fail, he should 
omit the less important objects, which are for that 
purpose enclosed within brackets. 

1. Morning. — Corso. Piazza del Popolo. Castle 
of St. Angclo. St. Peter's. Janiculan Hill for the 
view of Rome. The Aventtne fi>r new of the Pala- 

' tine. The P^line. The Tower of the CaMtol. 

Return by Forum of Nerva, Temple of Mars Ultor, 

and Column of Trajan. {See Chapta I. p. 9 el leq.) 

Afternoon. — Arch of Coostantine. Colosseum. 

Arch of Titus. (Sa Chapter II. p.$6et «g.) 

2. Mormng. — Sacra Via and Forum Romanum. 
{Sa Chapter II. p. 52 et iiq.) 

Afternoon. — Palatine Hill. 

3. Morniog. — Via Latioa. Tombs. Cross to Via 
Appia. Columbaria iu the Vigna Codini. 

Afternoon. — S. Sebastiano. Catacomb of Calixtus. 
Baths of Caracal la. 

A little beyond the tombs in the Via Latina ii 
366 
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TaTolata (good ticw of the aqneducti and Campagna), 
where there ia a restaurant. 

4, Morniog. — VaticaD Sculpture! and Antiquities. 

Afternoon. — S. Peter's. 

The Europea restaurant (not first-rate) is m the 
Piazza Rusticucd, facing St Peter's. 

J. Morning. — Vatican Paintings. 

Afternoon. — Sistine Chapel. Castle of St. Angelo. 
Ticket of admission at 24 Via Delia Pilotta: or 
from the hotel porter. 

6. Morning. — S. M. id Ara Oxli. Mnieg 
Capitolino. 

Afternoon. — Trevi Fountain. PiaiM di Spagna. 
S. M. del Popolo. Villa Medici. Pindan Hill. 

7. Morning. — Pantheon. S. M. Sopra Minerra. 
Piazza Navona. Pasquino. Palazzo Spado for reputed 
statue of Pompey. (See Chapter X. p. 343 et teg.) 

Afternoon. — S. M. in Trasteveie. S. Cosimato. 
S. CecUia. Tiber Island. Porticns Octavia. S. 
Angelo in Pescheria (exterior). Theatre of Marcellus. 
House of CrcBcentius. Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Round Temple. S. M. in Coamedin. Janus. S. 
Giorgio in Velabro (exterior). {See Chapter X. 
p. 347 tt teq). 

8. Morning. — Aventiae. S. Sabioa. S. M. Id 
Aventina. £S, Saba.] Take early lunch at Restaurant 
del Constantino. 

Afternoon. — S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane. SS. 
Vmcenzo cd Anastasio alle Tre Fontane. S, Paolo 
Fuori. Tomb of C. Ccstius. Tombs of Shelley 
and Keats. [Monte Testacdo.J 

9. Morning. — S. Clemente. [SS. Quattro Cor- 
mati.3 Lateran Museum (Christian). There are 
&ir restaurants opposite the Lateran. 

Afternoon. — Basilica of St. John Lateran. Cloisto's 
Baptistery. Scala Santa. 

S«7 
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10. Morning. — Luetan MaKnm (Pagxn). S. 
Croce in Gentulnnme. Porta Maggiore. 

Afternoon. — S. LtH^nzo Fnori. 

11. Morning. — S. Pudenziana. S. Prastede. S. 
Maria Maggiore, 

Afternoon. — S. Martino ai Mood. Sctte Salle. 
S. Fictro in Vincdi. S. Fraacesca Romana. SS. 
Coona e Damiano. 

1 2. Morning. — S. M. degli AngelL Mnaro 
Nazionale. 

Aftenuxm. — Villa Bcvgheae. 

13. Morning. — Palazzo Doria. Palazzo Cokmna. 
Afternoon. — Villa Mattel (Thursdars). S. Stefano 

Rotondo. SS.GioTanoic Paolo. S. Gregorio Magno. 
■ 4. Morning. — Palazzo Coidni. Villa Faroedna. 
Afternoon. — ^Villa Doria Pamfili. S. Pietro in 

Mootorio. S. Ono&io. 

I ;. Morning. — Palazzo Rospiglion. Palazzo Bar- 
Afternoon. — S. Agnese Fuori. Catacombs of S. 

Agneac. 

i6. Morning. — I! Geau. S. Marco. Museo dei 

Conservatori. Monte Cavallo. [yuirinal Palace.^ 
Afternoon. — St. Peter's. Monte Mario. Villa 

Madama (SLiturdayB). [Villa Papa Giulio.] Pincio. 

{Sa Chapter X. p. 358 ii leg.) 

BOOKS 

The following is a short list of books, written in 

English, wliich may interest the ordinary reader 1 — 



w anti tie Campagna. (Murray's). Published by 
E. Stanford. 
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Archjeoloot 

G. Sountr. Archxolo^ca] Rambles. Tranelated by 
D. Havelock Fisher (1896^. 

R. Lanaani. Ancient Rome {1888). Pagan and 
CbriMian Rome (1892). The Ruin* Rod Ex- 
cavations of Ancient Rome (1897I. The 
DestructioD of Ancient Rome (1899), New 
Tales of Old Rome (1901). 

y. H. Middietm. The Remaiai of Ancient Rome 
(1893). 2 vols. 

Norlbcoie and Brovmlovi. Roma Sotteranea (1878). 

M. A. R. Tuitr and If. Maikna. HandbcM)k to 
Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome {1900). 3 

HiaroKr and Miscbllanboui 

U. Bal^aai. Early Chronicles of Italy. 

S. Soring Gould. The Tragedy of the Cxsark 

A. S. Banui. St. Peter in Rome (1900). 

E. N. Btnnett. Paganism and Christianity (190D). 
y. W. Boioden. The Life and Pontificate of Gregory 

VII. 1 vols. 
J. Brjce. The Holy Roman Empire. 
y. S. Bury. The Student's Roman Empire (17 

B.C. to 180 A.D.). 

The Later Roman Emfore (a.d. 395-800) 
(1889). 1 toIb. 
7. Barekbardt, The Renainance in Italy. 

F. Marien Craiiiford. Ave Roma Inmtortalu. 
M. Creighion. A History of the Papacy during the 

RefomutioD. 5 toIb. 
Giiion. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Edited by J. A. Bury (1900). 7 vols. 
F. Graigtr. The Worship of^the Romans. 
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F. Grtgorovau, HUtory of the City of Rome in the 

Middle Ages. Traoalated by Annie Hamilton. 

1 1 vols. The Tombs of the Popei. Translated 

by R. W. Seion-Watson (1903). 
E. G. Hardy. Christianity and the Roman GoTeni- 

ment (1894). 
T. Hodgim. Italy and Her InvBdeis. 8 vol*. 

Theodoric (Heroea of the Natioos). 
Baron Hvbner. Sixtus V. TraoiiatioD by H. E. H. 

Jerningham. 2 rols. 
Aitthea I-a-ailn, Vittorta Colonna. 
H. C. Lea. Hiatory of the loqtuiitioa in the Middle 

Age* (1888). 
Vernon Lee. Eupborion ; being Studie* of the Aotique 

and Mediasval in the Renaissance. 
C. MerivaU. A General History of Rihik (to 

A.D. 476). I TOl. 
H. H. MUman. Latin Christiani^. 9 yoIs. (1867). 
7". Momnaen. The History of Rome. Tranalatton 

by W. P. Dickson {1881). + vols. 
J, C. Morison. The Life and Times of St. 

Bernard. 
y. Otuen. The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance 

(189s). 

Count PaiBlm. Catherine Sf(»'za. Atnidged and 

translated by Paul Sylvester. 
L. Pastor. History of the Popes from the Close of 

the Middle Ages (1895). 6 vols. 
W. Paler. Martus the Epicurean. 
H. F. Pelbam. Outlines of Roman Hlatory (to a.d. 

476). I vol. 
A. R. Fenmnglon. The Papal Conclaves (1S98). 
L. Ranii. The Popes of Rome. 3 vols. 
E. Rcnan. Hibbert Lecture. 1880. (The Early 

Days of Christianity.) 
P. Sabalier. St. Francis of Aasiai. Translated by 

Louise S, Houghton (1895). 

$70 
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W. R. *r. Slephetu. Hildebrand aod His Times. 

»'. W. Story. Roba di Roma. 
The Cattle of St. Angelo. 

ff. J. Stilljaann. The Old Rome aod the New. 

J. A. Symondt. The ReaaiBBance in Italy (i8S6; 
7 vols. The Autobiography of Beovenut 
Cellini : lotroduction acid Trantlation. 

A. Tarltton. Adrian IV. (1896). 

£. Zola, Rome. Traudated by E. T. Vizetelly. 



CHURCHES 

S. jignete Jiiori was founded by Coastaotme. St. 
AgncE, aged about ij, was exposed in a house of 
ill-fame (the site now marked by S. Agnese in Piazza 
Navona) and then killed with a sword, in the Valerian 
persecuuon (257-8). She is one of the most im- 
portant of the saints and mHTtyrs, tanking with St. 
Lawrence, after the Apostles. The original edifice 
was an oratory to the adjoining catacombs. The 
present basilica is of the fifth century, and though 
frequently restored, retains much of its primidie form. 
The basilica b reached by a long flight of marble 
stairs, having on the walls early Christian inscriptions. 
At the bottom, on the right, is an inscription in honour 
of St. Agnes, by Pope Damasus (366-85). 

The nave has sixteen ancient columns, and a tti* 
forium gallery. The baldacchino (1614) is supported 
by four porphyry columns, and cOTers an antique statue 
of Si. Agnes in alabaster, with modem additions in 
gilt. Her body lies in the confession beneath. In 
the tribune are mosaics of the seventh century. In 
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the •econd cluqtel oo tbc right u % relief <£ SS. 
Stephen ukd Lawrence (1490). 

At the festini of St. Agnes, iitt Jaauarj, two 
limba are blessed at the high altar. 

S. CaUia (>« p. 3+8). 

S. CUmtnU it an excellent example of the primitiTe 
church. The »de entrance geoerally used is m the 
Via S. GioTwini. The nuin entrance, in the Via 
S. Clementc, opens on to an atrium with a coloooade 
1^ Ionic columni. The upper church was built by 
Paschal 11. in 1108, the chcnr and ambones, of the 
nxth century, being brought up from a lower church. 
It has sixteen andcot CMinnnB of different orders and 
materials. The gospel ambone^ on the left, has a 
double staircase and a mosaic candelabrum. The 



presbytery has a marble screen, also brought from the 
lower church. The baldacchino is of the time of 
Paschal 11. (1108J, who restored the marble throne 
with its slabs of tne fourth century. The mosaics 
date from 1 1 1 2. At the end of the right aisle, near 
the high altar, are monumenlB to Cardinal RoTcrella 
^14761, and of the left aisle to Cardinal Venerio 
(1479), the latter having half-columns of the sixth 
century. At the left of the main entrance, and right 
of the side entrance, is the chapel of the Passion, with 
frescoes by Masolino (1422). 

The lower church was discovered in 1 8 5 7 by 
Father Mulooly. It is of the fourth century, and has 
well-preserved frescoes. It is built upon blocks of 
travertine and tufa of the republican period. To 
the left of the tribune, at the end of the left aisle 
are some ancient Roman stairs leading to a house 
of the Imperial period which may have been the 
oratory used by St. Clement, the friend of SS. 
Peter and Paul, and himself bishop (fourth in the 
list of Popes) from £.d, 90-100. oeyoud has been 
37» 
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■'excavated a tacellum or chapel to the Egyptiao god 



SS. Coima e Damiano was built by Felix IV. 
^26-30) in the Templum Sacra; Urbia and the 
Templum Romuli, in the Forum Ronianum. The 
floor of the church was so damp that Urban VIII, 
ID 1633 raised it to its present level, leaving the 
original floor below, and thus forming aa upper and 

I a lower church. 
The mosaics in the apse date from the original 
foundation (516-30), and are among the best in 
Rome. The bodies of SS. Cosma and Damiano, 
who were martyred in the persecution of Diocletian, 
ire under the high altar, which has some transparent 
S. Crocc in ycrusalcmme was founded by Constantine, 
Hid takes its name from the piece of the Cross deposited 
here by the Empress Helena. The Church received 
itB present form in 1774. The bell-tower is of the 
twelfth century. It is one of the seven pilgrimage 
churches, which are not closed between 12 and 3. 

Beneath the high altar is an ancient sarcophagus in 
green basalt, which contains the bodies of SS. Caesarius 
k fod AnastaaiuB. The frescoes in the tribune are attri- 
^Wed to Pinturicchio. 

The chape! of St. Helen has mosaics after Baldas- 
Pnre Peruzzi. The floor beneath the pavement is of 
I earth brought by St. Helen from Jerusalem. The 

■ relics of the Cross may be inspected. It was in this 

■ basilica that the Popes used to bless the golden rose. 
KSylvester II. died in this church while celebrating 

nass, in 1003 (^« p. 179). 

S. Franceim Romana was built on a part of the site 
f the Temple of Venus and Rome in the ninth 
BDtiuy, and restored in 1612 by Paul V, 






; called S. M. Andca, and 
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aftn- a mtoratiofi bjr Nicholu I. ^858-67), S. M. 
Nuovju Cxsar Bor^ «u cardiul of this church. 
Fraacesca Ponziaoi fouoded tlie Order of the Obtate 
Niini, who are all of good &nulj. She waa buried 
in this church, and csnonised in 1608. 

In the right traoKpC, oa the left, ii the tomb of 
Gregory XI., with a baa^elief (1584) representing 
the retuTD of the Papal Court from Avignon to Rome 
•° '377 (**« P- *54)* St. Catherine of Sieoa, whose 
influence had strengthened the papal resolTe, is shown 
walking b (iont of the Pope, while Roma welcomes 
him, and the citizens watch the proceastoo through the 
holes b the walls. 

Od the right are stooes id the wall, marked by the 
knee* of St. Peter. 

Under the floor of this church the pavement of the 
Via Sacra has recently been diecovered. 

The bell-tower is of the twelfth century. 

The Gfra was built twVigDola b 1575; the fa9ade 
and cupola bebg added by Giacomo della Porta, It 
is a large and gaudy church. In the right transept is 
the Death of S. Francis Xavier, by Carlo Maratta. 
The body of S. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuits, is beneath the large ornate altar in the left 
transept. In the centre is the Jesuit motto, 'Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam,' and above a statue of S. 
Ignatius b electro-plate. 

The church has good music, and well-delivered 

SS. Giovanni t Paolo was founded in the fourth 
century on the site of the house of Joim and Paul, 
two officials of the Imperial Court, who were martyred 
in 362 under Julian the Apostate. The picturesque 
exterior arcaded apse is of the thirteenth century ; to 
this period also belongs the bell-tower, witli its inlaid 
coloured tiles and marbles, which rests upon solid 
374 
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blocki of travertine, originally formug part of the 
Temple of Claudius. The church is approached by a 
thirteenth century portico, supported by granite and 
marble columns. 

The nave has aixteco ancient columns, and a 
parement in opus alexandrinum. 

In the right aisle is the chapei of St. Paul of the 
Cross, founder of the Passiocist Order ; the walls 
are covered with marbles, and on each side of the 
altar are columns of Egyptian alabaster. 

Excavarions in 1SS9 revealed the dwelling-house of 
SS. John and Paul, which is reached from a door in 
this chapel. One room has pagan frescoes of a date 
previous to the conversion of the martyrs, while others 
have paintings of the ninth, tenth and thirteenth 



S, Grtgorio Magna stands upon the site of the house 
of Gregory the Great, in which he liwd before he 
became a priest. 

A long flight of steps leads to the atrium, which 
has some interesting monuments. 

The nave has sixteen ancient granite columns. 
The pavement is in opus alexaodrinum. 

At the end of the right aisle, in the chapel of St, 
Gregory, the altar has sculptures of the fifteenth century, 
and a predella attributed to Luca Signorelli. On the 
right is a small chapel with the chair in which 
Gregory sat, and the recess in the wall where he 
slept. At the end of the left aisle is the Salviad 
chapel, which has over the altar, on the right, a 
Madonna which Gpoke to St. Gregory. 

On the east of the atrium a door leads to a garden 
where are three chapels. To the right the chapel of 
St. Silvia ; in the centre the chapel of St. Andrew, 
with the rival pictures, painted in 1 608, of the martyr- 
dom of St. Andrew — that on the right by Domeni- 
37S 
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dnDo, on the left by Gnido Red ; on the left the 
chqtd erf' St. Bivfaftra, with ■ ntting Matne of Gregory, 
be^m by MicheUngelo and finiihed by Cordieri, and 
■0 the centre I marble oUe U which Gregory enter- 
tuned twelve poor penons dailyi where they were 
joined one day by an angel. 

St. Jclm LateroH itands oo the dte of a hovte 
which belonged to Plaotiiii Lateranus, who was pot 
to death by Nero. Afterwards it belonged to the 
family of Marcos Aurelius, wlv> was bom there ; and 
then it became an Imperial palace. Constantine 
gave it to the Bishop <£ Rome, St. Sylvester, and 
Founded the church. Throaghost the Middle Ages 
this was the principal church of Rome, and it still 
lakes precedence of Sl Peter's. The Lateran Palace 
ivaa the residence of the Popes from Constantine to 
1 308, when it was burned down, and the Popes left 
Rome (or Avignon. The palace was reboilt by 
Domenico Fontana for Sixtos V. in 1586, but by that 
time the Popes had become established in the Vatican. 

The church ha* a Porta Santa for a Jubilee Year ; 
and was, until 1870, the scene of the coronation of a 
Pope. The present edifice is largely tbe work of 



The Facade (1734.) is by Alcseandro Galilei. 

The bronze doore id the centre of the five entr: 
were taken from the Senate House (aow S. Adriano). 
The church has a nave and double aisles. In the 
niches of the piers are statoes of the Apostles, 
of the school of Bermni ; and above are stucco relief 
of Old and New Testament subjects. The ceiling is 
the work of Giacomo delta Porta. The pavement 
dates from 1420. 

In the right aisle, against the inside of the first 
pillar, is a fresco by Giotto of BoniFace VIII. pro- 
claiming the first Jubilee (oF 1300). 
376 
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The second dispel on the right belongs to the 
Torlonia family. The third, the Maasimi chapel, it 
the work of Giacomo della Porta. It has a Cruci- 
fixioD by Sicciolante. 

Ib the centre of the transept is the high altar 
beneath a Gothic canopy (1367) of white marble, 
with three columns of grey granite and one of marble. 
It coQtaiDS, with other relics, the heads of S5. Peter 
and Paul. Below, in front of the confession, is the 
bronze inonument of Martin V. by Simone Ghini 
(■43S)- 

Id the right tranaept are two ancient columns of 
giallo anttco. The choir, greatly altered in iS6j and 
1 886, is covered with marbles, gilding and frescoes. 
The thirteenth century mosaics by Jacopo da Torrita 
have been relixed on the new vault of the apse. 

To the left of the choir is the winter choir, which 
has finely carved oak stalls, and two columns of nero 



In the left transept is the altar of the 
with four ancient bronze Corinthian columns covered 
with gold. 

On the left is the entrance to the cloisters, which 
should be visited. They were conetructed by Vas- 
salectus in the thirteenth century upon a ninth century 
original. In the centre is a ninth century well. 
The passages contain numerous interesting fragments. 

The Corsini chapel, on the left of the main entrance, 
was built by Alessandro Gaiilei in 1729, and decor- 
ated with marbles, gilding and reliefs. In the burial 
vault of the Corsini, on the left of the altar, is a 
Pieta by Antonio Montauti, 

Important General Councils, known as Lateran 
Councils, have taken place in this church. 

The Bapi'uln-y, or Church of S. Giovanni in Fonts, 
lies to the west. In the centre, surrounded by eight 
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colunuu t£ porphyry, with aotiqne ntablatufe, it the 
bapduiu! font m green basalt, in which Constantine io 
324 wu cured of paganiam and leprosy at the mat 
ume. Here alto Rienzi bathed, on August i, 1347, 
00 the occatioo of hit adopting the emblenu of 
knighthood. 

On the right it the oratory of St John the Baptist, 
with a bronze statue by Valadier (1771) between two 
columns of serpentine. The bronze doora are said to 
have come from the baihs of Caracalla. 

On the left it the oratory of St. John the 
Evangelist. It has two fine columns of Oriental 
alabaster, mosaics c»i the roof, and bronze doors oi 

,196. 

Opposite the nuaa entrance is a chapel with moaaics 
of the sixth cmtury. 

In the oratory of S. Venantinut is a mosaic of the 
seventh century. 

S. LorentM fuori is one of the fire patriarchal 
basiltCBs, to the patmrdu Panl, the Virgin, Peter, 
Lawrence and John ; and it it one of the seven 
foundations of Constantine, and churches of pilgrimage. 

The original church was an oratory over the Cata- 
combs. Pelagius II. in 578 rebuilt and enlarged it. 
HonoriuB III, in 1216 built the present nave with its 
portico, and the chancel. 

In front of the basilica is a statue of S. Lawrence 
on a column of red granite, brought here in 1865 irom 
St. Paolo fuori. 

The portico lias six Ionic columnt, above which it 
a mosaic frieze of the time of Honorius III. (eaily 
thirteenth century) ; and above tliat a frieze of sculp- 
tured marble, flowers, foliage and lions' beads, taken 
from an ancient building. The painting on the facade 
above it modern. Under the portico, 00 the left, is a 
■arcophaguB, on which are reliefs representing a vintage 
S7» 
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Oo the walle are chineenth century paintings of creDU 
in the liTCt of SS. Lawrence, Stephen, Hippolytus and 
the EmperoE Henry II. 

The lUTe has twenty-two ancient Ionic colmnna 
of granite and cipollino. The paTcment, of the 
tweUth century, ia alexandrbe. On the right of the 
entrance i> an ancient Pagan sarcophagus, with relief 
representing a marriage. The waUs above the nave 
have modem pamtings concerning St. Lawrence and 
St. Stephen. The wooden ceiling has recently been 
painted in strong colours. Near the centre of the 
pavement is a mosaic of two mounted knightt in 
armour, with griffins. The ambonea, inlaid with 
serpentine and porphyry, arc of the twelfth century. 
That on the right has a mosaic candelabrum. 

The presbytery is over the nave of the church 
built by Pelagiui II., where stand the lower por- 
tions of the ten ancient fluted colamns of pavona- 
zetto, and two of Hymettian marble, which rise on 
each side above the present level of the floor. Above 
are ten smaller columns of pavonazetto, and two of 
black Egyptian granite. The high altar is of the 
twelfth century. Behind it ia a mosaic screen with 

Kiels of red and green porphyry, and an ancient 
pal throne. The pavement is of the thirteenth 
century. On the arch, of which this is the original 
front, are mosaics of the time of Pelagiua II, 
(578-90). 

The lower church is reached by steps on the right. 
The stone on which the gridiron of St. Lawrence waa 
placed is exhitnted. Beyond is a modem chapel, 
gorgeously decorated in mosaic, where, at his special 
desire, Pius IX. lies buried. On the fresco above, the 
face of Cardinal Manning may be recognised. 

S, M. Jegli Angiii i* a large church built in the 
lepidarium Of the Baths of Diocletian according to 
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die dengns of Itficheluigelo. The church is entf 
bj a Tcttibule which wat <wce the circnlar hot-t 
chamber. On the right of the entraace U the mo 
mcDt of Carlo Maratta, on the left that of SalT; 
Rou. Further on to the right u the Matne of 
Bruno, by Houdon, which Clement XIV. said wi 
•pealc if die rule of his Order did not forbid it. 

The traniept it a hundred yards b length. Ei 
of the granite columns, fbrty-£Te feet in height, 
ancieDt. Owing to the damj»iMB of the floor ACcl 
angelo raised the pavement about seven feet, ther 
burying the original bases of the columns. Ao 
the floor a meridian line in bronze was made io 17 
with the aigot of the Zodiac. 

Most of the large pictures were brought here fi 
St. Peter's, where they haye been replaced by co 
m mosaic. 

S. M. n Am CaU (commonly called the . 
Cceli). The Capitol io classic dmes had on 
south-west summit the Temple of Jupiter Capitolii 
and on the north-east tha Arx or citadel, and 
Temple of Juno Moneta. On this latter horn i 
stands the Ara C<cli, which dates from the d 
century. Originally Benedictine, the church and c 
vent were transferred to the Franciscans in 12 
Id the Middle Ages this church was the meeti 
place of the Roman Parliament. The great flight 
steps leading up from the Piazza Ara Cceli was ere< 
at the time of the plague in 1350, as an ofierin; 
the Madonna of the Ara Cceli, the special protectoi 
the Romans. The shorter staircase from the Pi: 
Campidoglio to the westem entrance of the chv 
was formerly the scene of the gratuitous denti 
performed by the monks. 

In the nave are eighteen ancient colunma of Egyp 
granite, two <£ fluted white marble and two of cipoll 
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The ancient pafement has pieces ot mosaic, wUtc 
marble, green and red porphyry. It has many slab 
tombs, still iatcrestiog, though much y/oia, for their 
medijEval cosCumea. The ceiling (1575) was restored 
to commemorate the battle of Lepanto (1571). 

In the right aisle the first chapei has frescoes by 
Pinturicchio. Further on, a coiosaa! sitting statue of 
Gregory XIII. 

In the left aisle the second chapel, closed at otJier 
times, is at Christmas fitted up as a presepio or 
maoger ; and children recite verses on a stage opposite. 

The Santissimo Bambino, usually kept in the 
lacristy, is then publicly exhibited (tee p. 337). 
Further on, in the left aisle, is tlie sitting statue of 
Paul III. 

In the right transept, against the left wall of the 
principal chapel, is the tomb of Luca SaieUi (iz66), 
Either of Pope Honorius IV., and his son Pandolfo 
(1306), by Agostino and Agnolo da Siena from the 
Oeaigns of Giotto. Opposite is another tomb of the 
Savelli family, with an effigy of Honorius IV. above. 

In the choir, on the left of the high altar, is the 
tomb of Cardinal Giambattista Savelli (1498), 

The isolated octagonal chapel is dedicated to St. 
Helena. It is supposed to contain an ancient altar, 
said to have been erected by Augustus, bearing the 
inscription, 'Ara Primogeniti Dei,' from which has 
been derived the name of Ara Ctcli. Here, in the 
left transept, is the sitting statue of Leo X, 

The two Gothic ambonea, covered with mosaic, are 
by Lorenzo and Jacopo Cosmati. 

S. M. Aventma is also called S. M. del Prmrala, 
from an adjoining priory of the Knights of Malta, to 
whom the church belongs. 



tOn the right of the 
cophagua, 
■CM 



n ancient marble 
of Bishop Spinelli. 
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Further od a lutue of VioatA, tlie engnter (1778). 
Near the altu, to the right, i* the tomb of Baitoilomco 
Caraffa (1440). 

Id the mounery, &inoiu during the Middle Age«, 
Hildebrand (Gregory VII.) passed tome jeais. 
There u a fine view bom the garden. 

A key-hole in the gate at the entrance givei a view 
of St. Peter's at the end of the aTeoue. 

S. M. in CotmaSn {let p. 352). 

The nave has twelve ancient nurUe colonuu. The 
pavement, the ambones, and the candelabra arc o( 
the twelfth century. The Gothic canopy over the 
high altar is nippoited by four coliunnB of red Egypuan 
granite, and cotctb a red granite aarcophagus. Behind 
is an episcopal chair, with lions (about it 30) ; and 
a tabernacle of white marble inlaid with mos^c. 

In the sacristy is a mosaic on gold, the Adorauon 
of the Kbgs, I^ught from old St. Peter's, where it 
had been placed in 706. 

The ninth century campanile is one of the best 
in Rome. 

S. M, Maggiore {tee p. 191) is in importance 
the third church inside the walls, and has a Porta 
Santa, opened in a Jutnlee Year. The fegade dates from 
Benedict XIV. (1741). The back of the church in 
the Piazza del Esquilino is by Carlo Ratnaldi ( 1673}. 
The twelfth century bell-tower is the largest in Rome, 
with a short spire added in 137$. The nave has 
forty-two columns, cbicily of Hymettian marble, with 
Ionic capitale. The flat coffered ceiling, designed by 
GiuliaDQ Sangallo, is gilded with the firec gold brought 
to Spain from South America, which was presented 
to Alexander VI. by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The mosaics over the chancel arch are of the fifth 
century ; those in the tribune are by Jacopo Turrita 
(thirteenth century). The first chapel in the right 
38a 
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wsle is the baptistery, with an ancient font of red 
porphyry. The sacristy, entered from the baptietery, 
bae reliefs by Mino da Fiesole, 

The Sistine chapel in the right transept was erected 
by Sixtue V., who employed Domenico Fontaoa; it wna 
restored by Piue IX. in 1865. On the right is the 
monument and siaiue of Sixtus V., 00 the left Pius V. 
Over the altar is a tabernacle supported by four angels, 
of gilded bronze. At the end of the right aisle is the 
Gothic tomb of Cardinal Gmsaln by GioTanni Cosma 
(1299). 

The baldacchino, supported by font columns of red 
porphyry, was erected by Benedict XIV. (1740-58}, 
who employed Fuga. Below is a kneeling statue of 
Pius IX., surrounded by walls of marble. To the 
left of the high altar is a candelabrum in black and 
white marble. 

In the left transept is the Borghese chapel, built by 
Flaminio Ponzio for Paul V. in 1608, adorned with 
marble and alabaster. Over the attar of agate and 
lapis lazuli is a miraculous painting of the Virgin and 
Child which preceded Gregory the Great in the 
ptocession to stay the plague in 590 (j« p. 157). 
On the left is the monument of Paul V,, on the right 
Clement VIII, Some of Uie frescoes above are by 
Guide Reni. 

S. M. Supra Minerva is the only Gothic church 
of any significance in Rome. The interior was 
thoroughly restored in 1849-54, the columns and roof 
being painted. 

In the fourth chapel of the right aisle is a picture 
showing Cardinal Torqucmada, founder of the society 
for giving marriage portions to poor girls, presenting 
three children to the Madonna. In the right transept 

I is the Caralfa chapel, with frescoes by Filippino Lippi, 
Rod the tomb witli sitting statue of Paul IV. (Caraffa). 
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Further oo ti the Gothic tomb of GnJlIatiffle Duraod, 
Biihop of Mcnde (1396), by Giovanni Comua. 

Od the right of the high altar i« a modern Etatue 
of St. John, 00 the leit Chrin by Michelangelo, u> 
which modem draper^ hat been added. Under the 
high altar ii a figure representing St. Catherine <^ 
Siena, wboae body iiea below. 

In the choir are moDomenti to the two Medici 
Popes, Leo X. and Qement VII. Oo the left of 
the high altar ia the tomb of Fra Aogelico. The 
third chapel io the left aiale hai a ttatue of S. Sebaatiao 
by Mino da Fievole. 

On the left of the entrance ia the tomb of Fnmceaco 
Tonubaoni (1480], by Mino da Fiewle. 

S. M. M Pi^iob atanda on the nte of a church 
built by Paacbai II. in 1099, on the fpot which, in 
the popular belief, waa haunted by the evil spirit of 
Nero. The present church waa erected by Sixtos IV. 
u 1480, embellished by his nephew, Juins II., and 
again by Alexander VII, (died 1667), who employed 
Bernini. 

In the first chapel on the right are frescoes by 
Fioturicchio ; over the altar the Nativity, and scenes 
from the life of S. Jerome in the lunettes. On the 
left is the tomb of Cardinal Cristoforo della Rovere 
(1480); on the right Cardinal de Castro (1506). 
Above these, and other tombs in this church, are 
lunettes of the Virgin and Child. 

The second chapel has an Assumption by Carlo 
Maratta. 

The third chapel ha« frescoes by Pmturicchio. 
On the right is the tomb of Giovaimi della Rovere, 
brother of Julius II, {1483) ; 00 the left the bronze 
recumbent figure of a bishop or cardinal. 

The fourth chapel has a Renaissance altar-piece^ 
and in the lunettes frescoes by Pinturicchio. On the 
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right it the tomb of Marcantonio Albert! (1485) ; on 
the left Cardinal Giorgio Costa (1508). In the 
right traoEept, dd the right is the tomb of Cardinal 
Podocantharus, of Cyprus (i6th century), with 
Virgin and Child and two Angels above. A door 
here leads to the aacristy, where is a high altar 
(put up in the church by Cardinal Borgia, afterwards 
Alexander VI.} by Andrea Bregno ; and od the 
right the tomb of Bishop Gomiel i 00 the left the 
tomb of Archbishop Rocca. 

The choir has frescoes on the vault by Pinturicchio ; 
painted glass by Claude and Cuillamme de Maraeillei ; 
on the right die tomb of Cardinal! Girolamo Baaso, 
n^ew of Sixtos IV., on the left Cardinal Ascanio 
Storza, both by Andrea di Sanaovino (1510}. 

In the left transept, on the left is the fifteenth 
century tomb of Cardinal Lonati, with a relief of 
the Resurrection. 

In the left aisle the second chapel was planned by 
Raphael to the order of Agostino Chigi, the famous 
banker. The mosaics on the vault of the cupola are 
from the dcugns of Raphael. In the left comer the 
statue of the youthiiil Jonah sitdug on a whale 
was modelled by Raphael and sculptured by Loren- 
Eetto. 

The lirst chapel has the tomb of Cardinal Pallavicini 
(1507) ; and two ciboria beside the altar, with statuettes. 

Luther resided in the Augustiniao convent adjoining 
this church. 

S. Mart'mo at Moati is the Church of the Carmelites. 
In 50a, S. Symmachus built the church over an earlier 
foundation, tnit it was modernised in 1650 and has 
been restored since. In the nave are twenty-four fine 
ancient columns. It has a handsome roof, quite 
recently restored. In the left aisle are two interesting 
freKoes representing the interior of St. John Laterao 
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and old St. Peter's ; the btter •bow* the bronze fir cone 
which u DOW ID the Vatican Palace. The high altar, 
rich in marblec, stands upon a platfonn reached by 
itnK. Another flight of steps leads to the confession, 
befow which is the crypt and the original, now 
subterranean, church; here in 325 Constantine was 
prescDt at a Council coofinning the deciuons of the 
Council of Nice. 

S. Onofrio, OD the Jaoiculao Hill, dates from the 
fifteenth century. It was built in honour of a monk 
who retired to the desert in Egypt and lived alone, 
and naked, b a cave for sixty years. The church 
is approached by a portico which has in the limetus 
scene* from the life of St. Jerome by DomenichiDo. 

Tbt first chapel on the left has the modern monu- 
ment to Tasso. The second chapel on the right has 
the Madonna di Loreto, an altar-[Hece by Caracci. 

The frescoes behind the high altar are by Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi. 

Id the adjoining monastery the room is shown in 
which Torqualo Tasso died, which has a wax cast 
of his face. Tasso'a oak ie a short distance further 
up the hill {jtt p. 305). 

S. Paolo Jttori-U-mura (St. Paul's) was founded by 
Constantine over the grave of St. Paul. The splendid 
fourth century basilica, before the Reformation under 
the protection of the British Crown, was destroyed by 
fire in 1825. The wooden roof took 6re during some 
repairs, and fell into the nave and aisles, almost totally 
demolishing the basilica. 

The facade towards the river has modem mosaics 
Before it is a. square atrium supported by large columns 
of pink and grey Baveno granite. 

The interior has a broad nave floored with polished 
marbles, and double aisles supported by four rows of 
grey granite Baveno columns with Corinthian capitalt 
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of white marble. Near the door are two columnt of 
OrieoCal alabaster, yellow Etrealced with chalky white ; 
these, with the four of the same material which sup- 
port the baldacchiDO, were presented by Mehemet Ali, 
Viceroy of Egypt. The roof has modern carving and 
gilding, AboTC the traosept, nave, and aiales, are 
medallion portraits of all the Popea in chronological 
order ; tie first forty, haviog escaped the fire, are from 
the old basilica. It so happens that the only English 
Pope, Nicholas Breakspear, Adrian IV., is in the worst 
position in the inner corner of the left aisle. 

The two large Ionic columns whicb support the 
chancel arch were placed there in the fifth century. 
The mosaics above are ' restorations ' of the originals, 
which were of the fifth century. 

The colossal statues of SS. Peter and Paul are 
I modem. The high altar has a Gothic canopy (under 
the modern baldacchbo), the work, of the Florentine 
Amolfo (1285). It rests on four columns of red 
porphyry. The malachite on the pedestals was pre- 
sented by the Emperor Nicholas I. of Russia. The 
body of St. Paul lies beneath the altar, his bead, with 
that of St. Peter, being in St. John Lateran. 

On the right of the high altar is a twelfth century 
marble candlestick with sculptures by VasEalectue. 

The tribune has thirteenth century mosaics. 

In the first chapel on the left of the tribune Js a 
tatue of St. Bridget by Carlo Maderno, and a 
«ry ancient wooden statue of St. Paul, much injured 
by the fire. Over the altar is the Crucifix, which 
Bpoke to St. Bridget, by Pietro Cavallini ; and below 
it the medallion in mosaic of the Madonna, before 
which St. Ignatius Loyola and hie followers made 
■ their VOW! (/« p. 30a). 

The first chapel on the right of the tribune was 
I dnigncd by Carlo Maderno and escaped the fire. 
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The wcond chapel oa the right hu ■ ntttog uatne of 
St. Benedict by Tencnuii, uid twelve fluted Doric 
columiu of grey marble. 

The entimnce to the clcnitert (early thirteenth 
century) ii on the right of the right transept. Oo 
their walU are pagaa and early Christian hucriptioiu, 
aod aepulchral monumenu of later dates. 

St. PcUi'i. St. Yaet waa cracified in the areas 
bnik by Calignla and made &moiu by Nero. Its 
north wall was used as the south wall of the old 
baulica commenced by Constandne. When that wall 
showed signs of giving way, Nicholas V. (1450I 
began a new building, which made litdc progress until 
Julius II. employed Bcaniante, and laid the founda- 
tion stone in i$o6. The existing result is the 
work of many artists, among whom should be noted, 
Bramante, Raphael, Michelangelo, Giacomo della 
Porta who was employed by Sixtiu V. (1585-90) to 
complete the dome after the design of Michelangelo 

i though not an exact copy), and Carlo Mademo 
1606), who erected the immense fagade. The 
basilica was dedicated by Urban VIII. in 1616, 
The colonnade was commenced by Beniini in 1667. 
The obelisk (near which St. Peter was crucified) was 
moved from its original site in the circos of Caligula 
and Nero, near the Sacristy of the BaEilica, to its 
present position, by Sixtus V. in 1586. The fountains 
are by Carlo Maderno. 

The bronze doora of the central entrance to the 
basilica were executed, to rival those of ihe Baptistery 
of the Duomo at Florence, by Antonio Filarete in 
1445. On the right is the Porta Santa which is 
opened only during a Jubilee Year. It was opened, 
with great ceremony, by Leo XIII. on Christmas Eve 
1899, aod closed by him exactly a year later. 
St. Peter's is the largest church in the world, being 
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IO+ yards long to the 173 yards of St. Paul's, 
LondoD. From the pavement to the top of the croos 
OD the Bummit of the dome is 149 yards to the 128 
yards of St. Paul's. 

The dome is 46 yards in diameter, about t yard 
less than the Pantheon. 

The vaulted roof is richly decorated with gilding 
and sunken coflers. There are four massive piers 
on each aide with Corinthian pilasters in stucco. 
The walls aod piers are throughout adorned with 
marble, sculptures and medallions. The figures are 
much larger than they seem to be, their gigantic pro- 
portions being in harmony with the immense size of 
the building. The pavement is of coloured marble. 
Near the entrance is a slab of porphyry on which 
some of the emperors of the Holy Roman Empire 
have been crowned. 

The dome rests upon four enormous [ullars, 78 yards 
in circumference, which have, in niches facing the 
high altar, colossal statues of 5. Longinus (who pierced 
the sideof Christ with a spear), S. Helena, S. Veronica, 
and St. Andrew. Above, in the balconies, are preserved, 
and periodically exiiibited, the spear of S. Longinus, 
the piece of the cross of St. Helena, the handkerchief 
of Veronica with which Christ wiped his brow on the 
way 10 Calvary, the impression of His countenance 
remaining, and Che head of St. Andrew. On the 
frieze of the dome are the words: — ' Tu Es Petrus 
£t Super Hanc Petram Aedificabo Ecclesiam Meam 
Et TiU Dabo Oaves Regni Coelomm.' 

The baldacchino, or canopy, is 9J feet high to the 
summit of the cross ; it was cast in 1633 by Bernini 
with bronze taken from the Pantheon by Urban 
VIII., whose armorial three bees are marked on the 
gilded spiral columns. The high altar stuids over 
the tomb of St. Peter. In front, on a marble balus- 
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tndc. are ninety-fiTe lamp*, whkh bum mght and 
day. In the Confesnoii below u a name of Piua VI, 
by Canova. Looking towards the eotrance, od the 
left will be bccd the bronze (tatoe of St. Peter, the 
foot worn by kisses. 

Right aisle. First chapel, della Keta. Over the 
altar, the marble I^eta, the work of Michelangelo 
when only twenty-four yean old. On the right it a 
marble column, from old St. Peter's, on which Christ 
leaned when disputing with the doctors. It has spiral 
ButingB. 

The next is a small orcular chapel containing relics. 

The third large chapel, of the Holy Sacrament, 
contains the bronze tomb of Sixtus IV., by Antonio 
Pollajuolo. Near it a stone in the pavement marks 
the grave of Julius II. (nephew of Sixtus IV.), tor 
whose tomb Michelangelo executed the Moses in 
S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

In the right aiale of the tribune is the tomb tA 
Clement XIII. , by Canova. 

At the end of the tribune is the bronze chair of St. 
Peter, by Eernioi, supported by four fathers of the 
Church, SS, Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysostom and 
Athanasius. It is supposed to contain the very ancient, 
much worn, woodeo chair of St. Peter, which is, how- 
ever, kept in a niche in the wall. On the right is the 
tomb of Urban VIII. by Bernini, adorned with the 
Barberini bees. On the left the tomb of Paul III. 
(Farnese) by Guglielmo della Porta. The statues 
of Prudence and Truth were modelled from the mother 
of Paul III. and his sister-in-law, Giulia Farnese. 
The latter was partly covered with a robe of painted 
lead by Bernini, and again (later) by order of 
Pius IX. 

At the end of the left aisle of the tribune, over the 
altar of St. Leo I., is a large relief by Algaidi, repre- 
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ling thai Pope invoking the assistance of SS. Peter 
and Paul against Attila, the Hud. Returning to- 
wards the entrance on the right is the tomb of Alex- 
ander VII. by Bernini. In the left transept are 
confeEsionals for persons of different nationalities. In 
front of the central altar of this transept lies the body 
of Palestrina (died 1594)1 without a monument. Above 
is the Crucifixion of St, Peter, after Guido Reni (not 
far from the spot where the Apostle was crucified). 

Under the next arch, to the right is the entrance 
to the sacristy, erected in 1775 by order of Pius VI. 
Inside the doorway are the statues of St. Peter (right) 
and St. Paul (left), executed in 1461 by Paolo 
Romano, which stood in front of the old Basilica. 
The chapel has a Madonnn and Child by Giulio 
Romano. lo the Chapter House are three panels by 
Giotto, and fragment* of frescoes, angels playing on 
musical instruments, and heads of apostles, by Mt^Iozzo 
da Forli. On the opposite side of the octagon is the 
Treasury, with crucifixes and candelabra, some of them 
from the designs of Michelangelo or Benvenuto Cellini, 
and other precious ornaments. They are not shown to 
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• sacristy i 

altar under which lies the body of Gregory the Great 
(died 60+). Oo the left is the tomb of Pius VII. 
(died 1823), by Thorwaldsen. In the left aisle is 
Uie choir chapel, decorated by Giacomo della Porta, 
where the daily choral services take place. Under the 
next arch, on the left, is the tomb of Innocent VIII. 
by Pietro and Antonio Pollajuolo. Opposite is the 
niche where rests the body of a Pope unril the comple- 
tion of his monument. The remains of Piua IX. lay 
here for three years before burial In S. Lorenzo fiiori. 

i Under the next arch, on the right, over the door 
leading to the dome, ia the tomb of Maria Sobiesky, 
L 
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wife of the Pretender 'James III.*; and opposite ii 
the moDument to the three Stnarc Princes, the Pre- 
tender and hit toa* CHurlet Edward (the Young 
Pretender) and Henry (Cardinal York). It was 
executed by Canova hj order of George IV. 

The crypt is closed to the public, 

The aKeot of the dome, 8 to 1 1 a-m., conuncncea 
by the door opposite the Smart monunient. 

S. PUtn in Montorio derives its name from the 
yellow sand of tliia part of the Jaaiculan bill. It was 
built on an older foundation in the fifteenth century. 
During the siege of Rome by the French in 1849 the 
campanilo and tribune were destroyed, and liave since 
been rebuilt. 

In the first chapel 00 the right are frescoes by 
Sebastiano del Piombo. In the fifth is the Conversion 
of St. Paul, by Vasari, 

In the fifth chapel on the left, Baptism in the Jor- 
dan, by Dauiele da Volterra. In the first, St. Francis 
recriving the Stigmata, by Giovanni de Vecchi. 

Near the entrance, the tomb of St. Julian, Arch- 
bishop of Ragusa, by G. A. Dosio (i jio). 

Beyond the third chapel, on the right, is the door 
leading to the Temple of Bramante (ijoa), on the 
spot where St. Peter was, at that time, supposed to 
have been crucified. 

From the front of the church there is a fine view 
{,et p. 10), 

S. Pietro in Vmcoli is so called because it contains 
the chains which were used to bind St. Peter in Jeru- 
salem i they are prcBerved in a bronze tabernacle under 
the high altar. 

The nave has 20 ancient fluted Doric columns of 
Hymettian marble. At the end of the right aisle is 
the celebrated colossal statue of Moses by Michel- 
angelo, with figures of Rachel and L^, partly 
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executed by him, od each side. They were intended 
CO form part of an immense tomb of Julius II., to be 
executed by Michelangelo aod placed in St. Peer's. 
The figure of Julius, leaning his head on his hand, and 
the remainder of the monument, are by inferior artists. 
The Pope was not buried here, but in St. Peter's. 

The sacristy contains the Deliverance of St. Peter 
from Prison, by DomenichtDO. Above the second 
altar of the left aisle is a mosaic, dated 680, of S. 
Sebastian represented as an old man with a beard. 

S. Projiede was the daughter of Fudeos, in whose 
house St. Peter lired. The present church was built 
by Paschal I. in the ninth century, but has been much 
restored and modernised. The mosaics in the tribune, 
and those on the exterior and in the interior of the 
chapel of S, Zeno (third right], are of the ninth cen- 
tury. In the niche to the right of this chapel is one 
of the many extant pieces of the column at which 
Christ was scourged. It was brought to Rome by 
Cardinal GioTanni Coionna in 1223. The doorway 
of the chapel has ancient columns of black marble, 
and a carved, architrave of white marble. In the ad- 
joining recess is the recumbent statue on the tomb of 
Cardinal Cedve (1474), with reliefs of SS. Peter, 
Paul, Prassede and Pudenziana : and at the end of the 
aisle the tomb of Cardinal Anchera (1286). The 
bodies of SS. Prassede and Pudenziana lie under the 
high altar. Id the sacristy is a Flagellation, by 
Giulio Romano. There are remains of a curious old 

S. Padenziaiui (/n p. 86) is the oldest foundation 
in Rome, being on the site of the house of Pudens, 
with whom St. Peter lodged, and whose daughters, 
S.S. Prassede and Pudenziana, he converted. 

The church is below the road, being reached by 
steps, la the nave are fourteen aucient grey marble 
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coltmuu built xnf into pien. The mosaica of the 
tribune date fi-om the fourth century, but hiTC becD 
much rettored. In the chapel at the end of the left 
ualc it a marble groapi by Giacomo delk Porta, of the 
delivery of the kryi to St. Peter. Below it is kept 
part of the altar at which St, Peter >aid mass. The 
well with a grating over it is supposed to contain the 
bones of jooo martyr's. In the left aisle is the 
Gaetani chapel, with ancient mosaics. 

S. Saba, on the Aventine, has been recently restored 
and excavated. Remaiaa have been discovered of a 
church which was destroyed in 1084, with paintings 
of the ume type as those in S. M. Antiqua. 

S. Sabma, 00 the Aventioe, dates from the iiftfa 

The doors of cypres* wood hare aculptured panels, 
said to be of the fifth century. The door jamba of 
sculptured marble are of the thirteenth century. 

In the interior are twenty-four fluted Corinthian 
columns of Hymettian marble taken from the Temple 
of Juno Regtna, which stood on this site. Above 
them are mosaic decorations in red and green porphyry, 
of the fifth century. 

In the pavement are several slab tombs. Near thr 
high altar the mosaic tomb of Munoz da Zamora, 
General of the Dominican Order (1295), Near the 
entrance, on the top of a short pillar, is a. large black 
Martyr's Stone, which was thrown by ihe devil at 
St. Dominic. 

At the end of the right aisle is the Chapel of the 
Rosary, with an altar-piece showing St. Catherine of 
Siena and St. Dominic kneeling before the Madonna, 
by Sassoferrato. On the right is the liftceoth century 
tomb of a cardinal, with the inscription, Ut morimi 
vivcrtl vixit at morilurut. 

On the entrance wall of the left aisle are some 
slabs of marble with ninth century carving. 
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Over the entraace door on the ioude are the 
remaint of a lifth century moBuc, 

In the garden of the monastery in which St. 
Dominic lived i« the orange tree planted by him. 
St. Dominic's room has been converted into a chapel, 
which is shown to visitors. 

The Scala Santa is in a building opposite the north- 
east comer of the Lateran Palace. The twenty-eight 
marble steps are supposed to be those ascended «id 
descended by Christ to the house of Pilate. They 
may be ascended only on the knees. The marble has 
become so worn that Clement XII. (1730-40} 
covered it with planks of wood, which also have been 
several times renewed. The Ecce Homo and Betrayal 
at the foot of the stairs are by Giacommetti. 

At the top is the Sancta Sanctorum, built by one 
of the Cosma family in 1278, which may not be 
entered by the public, who proceed instead to the 
chapel of S. Lorenzo, on the right. 

S. SebattioBO faori was one of the seven churches 
of pilgrimage. It was in early times called S. 
Scrastiano ad catacumbus. The present church ii 
of the seventeenth century. On the right is the 
Chapel of Relics, amongst them being a piece of 
white marble bearing the impression of the foot of 
Christ. The Saviour met Peter when be was leaving 
Rome, at the spot now marked by the chapel of 
' Domine quo Vadis,' where there is a copy of this 
footprint. 

St. Sebastian, martyred in 270 «.D., was at first 
transfixed by arrows, but recovering from his wdbnds 
was beaten todeath. His remainslie under the high altar. 

It was in this church that the bodies of SS. Peter 
and Paul found a temporary place of refuge in the 
third century ; the well where they were interred 
should be inspected. The catacombs are not worth a 
visit. 
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S. Sttfano Rotonde, on the CkUu), ma fbimded in 
the 6ftb century. It is circular in form. 

In die vestibule is u aacient marble chair said to 
have been osed bjr Gregory the Great, 

The church has two circles of grey granite Ionic 
columns. 

The walls are covered with frescoes by Pontaranciot 
scenes of niartyrdom in chronological order. 

In the apse of the iirst chapel on the leR is a 
mosaic of the seventh century. 

The second chapel on the left has a eixteenth 
century tomb. 
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